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To my husband Christopher, 

most severe, most generous, most patient critic 
demolisher of weak arguments 
dissector of poor syntax 
detector of false horizons 

Trust not yourself; hut, your defects to know, 
Make use of every friend — and every foe. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the hrain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again, 
Fired at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind; 
But more advanced, behold, with strange surprise, 
New distant scenes of endless science rise! 
So pleased at first the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky! 
The eternal snows appear already past, 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last; 
But those attained, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthened way: 
The increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise! 

(Alexander Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1 709) 
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To take revenge is the prerogative of the god Ninurta. 

Sumerian Proverb c.2000 bc 
(Alster 1997 coll. 11:66 & coll. 26:A6) 

The pollution of wreaking revenge on another man . . . 
Akkadian incantation from Surpu viii.79 c.700 bc 

Vengeance is mine, and requital. 

Song of Moses, Deuteronomy 32: 35 (words of Yahweh) 

Retaliation does not cease to harm the destroyer 
Papyrus Insinger, Ptolemaic period 

Fate and Retribution wander about, bringing to pass 
what the deity has commanded. 

Papyrus Insinger 

Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. I will repay. 
St Paul's letter to the Romans 12:19 

He who plans revenge must dig two graves. 

Arabic proverb 
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Three centuries before Artaxerxes I in whose reign the Hebrew story 
of Esther is set, Assyrian campaigns to Palestine, and the resultant 
deportations of some 40,810 people from the leading families of 
Israelite Hebrews to Assyrian cities, set in train a tradition of writings 
that contributed eventually to the Hebrew story. The aim of this book 
is to show how and why that biblical book arose from a distant 
background in the Late Assyrian period and some of the conditions 
under which it remained popular in northern Iraq in subsequent 
times. 

Evidence comes from a variety of sources and periods, presenting 
quite a complex interweaving of threads in rather long strands. 
Because the initial events need extensive explanation, the first four 
chapters deal in detail with certain Assyrian events, with a view to 
showing how royal acts of revenge were carried out by gods, as 
described in royal inscriptions. Alongside this, it is possible to iden- 
tify other cuneiform texts in which those events were transferred into 
myth soon after they had occurred. As a result of tragedies affecting 
four generations of Assyrian kings, the culminating act of human and 
divine retribution was the sack of Susa in c.647 bc, which the king 
Ashurbanipal described as a campaign led by Ishtar and Marduk. 
This is a first step in linking biblical Esther, Mordecai, and the city of 
Susa with late Assyrian history. 

A second step leads into Egypt, where intermediate evidence is by 
chance preserved to show Egyptians and Hebrew mercenaries on the 
Nile handing down stories of Assyrian alliances, valour, and court 
scandals throughout the Persian period. Together with those sources, 
cuneiform and Aramaic literature is used to pick out characteristics 
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found also in the Hebrew book of Esther, such as the rise of the 
heroine, letters written by gods, certain kinds of wisdom composi- 
tions, and the role of the jester who mocks kings in written works. 
Criticism of the king in literature was permitted in ways that upheld 
kingship as the only system of government able to avoid poverty and 
chaos, despite the shortcomings of individual rulers. Some mocking 
criticism was made palatable by the court jester. 

Since Nineveh was the capital city of late Assyrian kings, the 
character of Ishtar-of-Nineveh is then delineated to show both her 
seductive and her bloodthirsty aspects that are also found in the 
Hebrew heroine. Belonging to her cult are practices that bear a strong 
resemblance to specific customs of Purim, the Jewish festival that the 
book of Esther authenticates. As an international goddess, Ishtar- 
of-Nineveh sometimes worked in partnership with Marduk, despite 
the sack of his city Babylon by the Assyrians, for Marduk too was 
powerful far beyond the confines of his city long before that trau- 
matic event. Among the records of both Babylonia and Assyria can be 
traced a long tradition of branding Elamites as archetypal enemies. 
Moving on from these general points to the particular, the vestiges of 
dates within months, retained inexplicably in Hebrew Esther, are 
shown to coincide with the cultic calendar for Ishtar-of-Nineveh. 
To reinforce the conclusion that Ishtar-of-Nineveh and Marduk, 
leading a royal campaign to kill Elamites in and around Susa in the 
seventh century, can be equated with biblical Esther and Mordecai 
killing the inhabitants in and around Susa, many words, phrases, 
and customs in the Hebrew story, which are often thought to be 
typically Persian, are shown to belong to the late Assyrian period, and 
were inherited by the Achaemenids rather than originating under 
their rule. 

In order to explain why Assyrian traits such as the remnant of the 
cultic calendar, and the vocabulary, were retained in the much later 
Hebrew text, some evidence for continuity within the cities and cults 
of erstwhile Assyria, still populated by groups of Jews descended 
from the eighth- and seventh-century deportees, is suggested, cul- 
minating in the kingdom of Adiabene. Its queen Helena, who gov- 
erned under the umbrella of Parthian kings, converted to Judaism, in 
which she was followed by her son and successor Izates. The stories of 
Esther and of Izates are both told by Josephus. Unlike most of his 
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writings, they centre upon lands far to the east of Jerusalem, beyond 
Roman control. On the borders of Adiabene lay the synagogue of 
Dura Europus with its wall-painting depicting scenes from Esther, 
and the 'tomb of Mordecai' near Hamadan. From these indications 
derives the deduction that Hebrew Esther found authority within the 
canon of scripture because the Israelite Jews of the eighth-century 
diaspora in northern Mesopotamia, who are distinct from Judahite 
Jews of the sixth-century exile in Babylonia, remained significant 
during the Hellenistic period. In conclusion, some of the wide 
variation in texts of the Esther story are outlined, with some reasons 
suggested for particular changes, and comparisons with other stories, 
in particular that of Ahiqar, whose transfer from the Assyrian court 
to a Jewish milieu is comparable with the change of pagan Ishtar and 
Marduk to Jewish mortals. 

New material and new interpretations of older material are used to 
build up the argument. During the past fifty years cuneiform tablets 
fresh from the ground at Nimrud and Seh Hamad, and the tombs of 
Assyrian queens with their inscribed grave-goods, have thrown light 
on the location, treatment, and lifestyle of Israelites in Assyria. 
Deportees were not enslaved but settled with their families; and 
some fought on behalf of Assyria. At the conquest of Egypt, Assyrian 
influence is reassessed to show a more pervasive influence than is 
normally assigned. This is relevant to continuity in stories about 
Assyrian kings. Supposedly wholesale destructions of Babylon, 
Susa, and Nineveh are shown to be non-factual accounts, containing 
metaphors from the sphere of literary rhetoric. Within the cities 
of Assyria, continuity of worship with concomitant rituals and 
liturgy are known with varying degrees of certainty at Ashur, 
Nineveh, and Arbela in the Hellenistic and Roman periods when 
the kingdom of Adiabene flourished, six centuries or more after the 
collapse of the Assyrian empire. 

For more than a century, since the cuneiform literature of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians began to come to light, scholars have 
recognized that the names Esther and Mordecai closely resembled 
the ancient Mesopotamian divine names Ishtar and Marduk. 1 Late in 



1 Most recently P. V. Mankowski, Akkadian Loanwords in Biblical Hebrew, Harvard 
Semitic Studies 47 (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2000), 198. 
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the nineteenth century it was proposed that the main characters in 
the book of Esther were Babylonian and Elamite deities: Esther was 
Ishtar, Mordecai was Marduk, and Haman was Humban. The pro- 
posal was favoured by many leading scholars before the First World 
War, and the assumption that a Mesopotamian myth ultimately lay 
behind the Hebrew narrative was widespread at that time. 

What was that myth? Assyriology was still a young discipline, 
struggling to emerge from the pioneering phase of decipherment, still 
lacking good tools for research such as grammars, dictionaries, and 
reliable editions of complete texts. Many far-fetched comparisons 
were attempted, straining to find firm links. They included supposed 
similarities with a wide range of Sumerian and Akkadian myths. 
When, however, no convincing connection could be found with 
any known Mesopotamian myth, a leading scholar, Hermann Gunkel 
(1916) 2 withdrew his support for the proposal, and expressed 
concern that the search could be attributed to anti-Semitic prejudice; 
for there was a tendency at that time to deny Israelites any originality, 
and to attribute characteristics of Jewish religion to Babylon. While 
suggesting alternative understandings of the names in question, 
he remained baffled that the festival and word Purim, clearly of 
non-Hebrew origin, still had no attested ancestry in biblical writings. 

Attempts to relate the Esther story to Mesopotamian literature 
represent the kind of tenuous comparisons that have given a bad 
name to the general idea of searching Mesopotamian antecedents for 
biblical stories. Nevertheless, some recent commentators still con- 
sidered that the author of Esther might have incorporated material 
'which originated in mythical adventures of the divine cousins Mor- 
decai and Esther', 3 and agreed it was possible that the author had 
used 'fragments of an ancient myth which has now been secularized 
and connected with the feast in question (i.e. Purim), in which two of 
the supreme deities of Babylonia are contrasted with other gods'. But 
the myth eluded recognition, and a fear of being accused of anti- 
Semitic prejudice caused Gunkel and others to abandon the search 
for the Mesopotamian background to Esther early in the twentieth 



2 H. Gunkel, Esther (Tubingen: J. C. B.Mohr, 1916). 

3 A. Soggin, Introduction to the Old Testament, 2nd edn. (London: SCM, 1976), 
403. 
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century. The Ordeal ofMarduk, which was unknown in his day, is the 
best example of a late-Assyrian cultic commentary in which histor- 
ical events were explained as myth. This is the type of myth that 
earlier scholars sought in vain. 

This study originated in the realization that many words and 
phrases in Esther were either definitely Assyrian, or could be so, 
and by building upon the observations of several scholars such as 
Winckler in 1902, 4 the invaluable work published by Wagner in 1966 5 
and by Mankowski in 2000 6 widened the search to include Assyrian 
customs and Hebrew caiques upon seventh-century phrases. Gross- 
feld's publication of 1991 made the Aramaic versions of the Esther 
story accessible. 7 Then research was extended into the historical and 
literary records of Assyria, making use of recent editions, including 
texts not identified until fairly recently. Borger's 1996 edition of 
many inscriptions of Ashurbanipal, 8 his 1956 edition of Esarhad- 
don's inscriptions, 9 and Livingstone's accessible 1989 re-edition of 
the Ordeal ofMarduk 10 have opened up areas of investigation that 
were still closed to the scholars of Gunkel's day. Several general 
accounts of late Assyrian history such as that of Kuhrt 1995 11 have 
been stimulating in helping to focus my attention on the theme of 
retaliation and the part played by gods in royal acts of revenge, which 
is a thread running through the argument presented here. 

One aspect of the investigation that relates to Adiabene built upon 
various studies, with particularly valuable insights from Peeters 1925 12 

4 For details of this branch of scholarship see e.g. G. Gerleman, Esther, Biblischer 
Kommentar, Altes Testament (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1973), 6-7. 

5 M. Wagner, Die lexikalischen and grammatikalisehen Aramdismen im alttesta- 
mentlichen Hebraisch. Zeitschrift der alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft 96 (Berlin: 
Topelmann, 1966). 

6 Mankowski, Akkadian Loanwords. 

7 B. Grossfeld, The Two Targums of Esther, The Aramaic Bible (Edinburgh: T and 
T Clark, 1991), xviii. 

8 R. Borger, Beitrdge zur Inschriftenwerk Assurhanipals (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1996). 

9 R. Borger, Die Inschriften Asarhaddons, Archive fiir Orientforschung 9 (Osna- 
briick: Biblio, 1956, repri. 1967). 

10 A. Livingstone, Court Poetry and Literary Miscellanea, State Archives of Assyria 
3 (Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1989). 

11 A. Kuhrt, The Ancient Near East c.3000-330 bc (London: Routledge, 1995). 

12 P. Peeters, 'Le "Passionnaire d' Adiabene"' Analecta Bollandiana 43 (1925), 
261-304. 
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and the key study by Teixidor 1967. 13 Another aspect relates to time- 
tables: Assyriologists have won an increased understanding that the 
timing of cultic ceremonies are different and identifiable for particular 
cities, developing from the work of Thureau-Dangin 191 1, 14 vitally 
advanced by Labat 1965, 15 and usefully overviewed by Cohen 1993. 16 
The fragments of calendar retained in the Hebrew book of Esther fit 
neatly into the cultic calendar for Ishtar- of- Nineveh, giving credence 
to the hypothesis that she rather than an Ishtar of another city should 
be identified with the heroine Esther. The calendrical details also link 
up with the cultic commentaries. The study done by Weissert 1997 17 
helped to confirm initial observations. The international importance 
of Ishtar-of- Nineveh, and the drinking ceremonies in which women 
took a full part, was affirmed in the Hittite material usefully collected 
by Haas 1994. ls For the aspect of the research that focused on Ele- 
phantine, Muffs 2003 19 showed the impact of Assyrian traditions on 
Israelites in Upper Egypt, demonstrated from details of language in 
legal contracts and dockets. 

In support of the links proposed here, the ways in which other 
contemporary stories changed over time provide parallels in genre 
and types of change, so that the proposals for the Esther story do not 
stand in isolation. Tobit and Ahiqar are especially relevant, for which 
the study of Fitzmyer 1995 on Tobit at Qumran, 20 and of Fales 1996 
on Ahiqar in the Decameron, 21 were invaluable. Since the Akkadian 
language in cuneiform script is involved only in the early stages of the 



13 J. Teixidor, 'The Kingdom of Adiabene and Hatra', Berytus 17 (1967), 1—11. 

14 F. Thureau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1921). 

15 R. Labat, he Calendrier babylonien (Paris: Librairie Honore Champion, 1965). 

16 M. E. Cohen, The Cultic Calendars of the Ancient Near East (Bethesda: CDL 
Press, 1993). 

17 E. Weissert, 'Royal Hunt and Royal Triumph in a Prism Fragment of Ashur- 
banipaP, ed. R. Whiting, Assyria 1995 (Helsinki: Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 
1997), 339-58. 

18 V. Haas, Geschichte der hethitischen Religion (Leiden: Brill, 1994). 

19 Y. Muffs, Studies in the Aramaic Legal Papyri from Elephantine Handbuch der 
Orientalistik (Leiden, Brill, 2003), 179-91, and addenda, note to p. 23 on p. 196. 

20 J. A. Fitzmyer, 'The Aramaic and Hebrew Fragments of Tobit from Qumran 
Cave 4', Catholic Biblical Quarterly 57 (1995), 655-75. 

21 F. M. Fales, Ahiqar e Boccaccio', ed. E. Acquaro, Alle soglie delta classicita il 
Mediterraneo tra tradizione e innovazione, Studi in onore di Sabatino Moscati 
(Pisa-Rome: Istituti editoriali e poligrafici internazionali, 1996), 147-67. 
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story's development, a special emphasis is put upon the other lan- 
guages and scripts through which stories were transmitted at that 
time. The work of Smith 1991 22 led to a reassessment of Assyrian 
influence over the Nile, which gave a background to understanding 
later stories about Assyria; for this the work of Hoffmann 1996 23 led 
the way. Kitchen's work of 1995 24 was of great help in gathering 
relevant sources relating to the Third Intermediate Period. 

The difficulties that obstruct any attempt to take the Hebrew story 
of Esther at face value were noted by Jensen, Winckler, and Gunkel 
among others, and are still maintained in several of the studies 
included in Moore 1982. 25 Moore's entries 'Esther' and 'Additions 
to Esther' in the Anchor Bible Dictionary, 1971, give a helpful and 
balanced overview. The idea that the origins of the story might be 
non- Jewish was also maintained by Harvey 1962, 26 by Bickerman 
1967, 27 and by Soggin 1976; 28 but a Persian background has usually 
been accepted as the original one. This book, in proposing an 
alternative, does not retread that ground, but shows that the Persians 
adopted many Assyrian customs, which allowed for misunderstand- 
ing. For the same reason it discounts attempts to find the origin of 
the story in a Persian historical background such as Zadok 1984, 29 or 
a Zoroastrian background such as Russell 1990, 30 rather than inter- 
preting them as later accretions, vital though they are for the evolu- 
tion of the story. The Persian elements are, of course, important in 
the Hebrew story, and have been pointed out by specialists in Persian 
language and customs; but this book is intentionally a study of 



22 M. Smith, 'Did Psammetichus I Die Abroad?' Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 
22 (1991), 101-9. 

23 F. Hoffmann, Der Kampf um den Panzer des Inaros (Vienna: Hollinek in 
Kommission, 1996). 

24 K. Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period, 2nd edn. (Warminster: Aris & 
Phillips, 1995). 

25 C. A. Moore (ed.), Studies in the Book of Esther (New York: Ktav, 1982). 

26 D. Harvey, 'Esther', in Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible (Nashville: Abingdon, 
1962). 

27 E. Bickerman, Four Strange Books of the Bible (New York: Schocken, 1967). 

28 Soggin, Introduction to the Old Testament, 403-5. 

29 R. Zadok, 'On the Historical Background of the Book of Esther', Biblische 
Notizen 24 (1984), 18-23. 

30 J. R. Russell, 'Zoroastrian Elements in the Book of Esther', Irano-Judaica 2, 
(1990), 33-40. 
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Assyrian elements, and regards Persian influences as secondary. It 
does not explore the interesting relationships which biblical scholars 
have shown with the Joseph narratives, 31 nor feminist reception 
(except where the rise of the heroine in ancient Near Eastern 
literature is concerned), since neither approach involves Assyrian 
material and Mesopotamian sources. In associating Esther with the 
genre of court narratives, it confines itself to the genre within a 
Mesopotamian rather than a biblical and Jewish background, since 
those aspects have been so well expounded by Wills in 1990 and 
1995. 32 

The reconstruction offered here attempts to interpret events in 
terms of beliefs, customs, and ethics current in the seventh century 
bc, an approach which may help to explain why the Hebrew book of 
Esther has made Christian and Jewish commentators so uneasy 
about the violent and vengeful themes in the story, from the initial 
struggle to make the book canonical, up to our own times. 

31 Gerleman, Esther, among others. 

32 L. M. Wills, The Jew in the Court of the Foreign King (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1990); The Jewish Novel in the Ancient World (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University, Press, 
1995). 
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Kings Sargon and Sennacherib, 
Father and Son 



At the time when Sennacherib became king of Assyria, inheriting his 
father's throne in 704 bc, Midas, the legendary Phrygian king, whose 
touch turned all to gold, ruled in Gordion, and Hezekiah was king in 
Jerusalem. The Iliad and the Odyssey were at an advanced stage of 
composition, but may not have reached the form in which we now 
know them; and the Greek language had recently begun to be written 
in a script adapted from the Phoenician alphabet. In the cities of 
Cyprus, kings with Greek names ruled. Damascus, previously head of 
a very powerful kingdom literate in Aramaic, had come under direct 
rule from Assyria some thirty years earlier. Samaria, famous for its 
chariotry, had lost its independence a decade later and become the 
capital of an Assyrian province. Far to the South in Egypt, Nubians 
from the African kingdom of Kush had recently invaded and occu- 
pied the whole of the Nile valley. Sabaean Arab tribes, speaking early 
forms of Arabic language and writing in an elegant monumental 
script, controlled oases and desert trade in western Arabia and 
Transjordan. Assyria, surrounded by diverse and cultured neighbours, 
was the greatest power in the ancient world. 

The Aramaic language had already become the lingua franca of the 
Near East, facilitating conversation among all kinds of peoples. With 
its simple alphabetic script it had obvious advantages over the com- 
plex and esoteric cuneiform script of traditional writing in the Near 
East. Aramaic was written mainly on perishable materials which have 
rarely survived, whereas Akkadian records endured because they 
were written on stone and clay in cuneiform script. Nevertheless, 
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fine royal inscriptions in Aramaic were being carved on stone in 
Damascus and northern Syria from the ninth century onwards, 
giving a glimpse of a maturing literary tradition. Some formal 
Akkadian inscriptions were available to the people of western Assyria 
in Aramaic translations or paraphrases, allowing the literature to 
spread far beyond the narrow circle of those who could read the 
cuneiform inscriptions. This may be why the Greeks' knowledge of 
Assyrian history reflects deeds from this time onwards, and why 
scholars can make comparisons between Assyrian and early Greek 
literature. Hebrew literature was also enriched by Aramaic versions 
of Assyrian stories. 

Sennacherib's father Sargon had come to the throne unexpectedly 
on the death of his brother or half-brother Shalmaneser V during the 
siege of Samaria in 722 bc. Sargon was probably not the nominated 
heir to the throne, and was already well into middle age. He justified 
his usurpation by accusing his predecessor of causing hardship and 
demeaning the Assyrians, 1 an accusation which allowed him to claim 
that Shalmaneser's reign had been overthrown by the gods; such an 
accusation is a standard one made by a usurper who needs to justify 
his action in seizing the throne and to claim divine support. Only 
rarely did Sargon mention the name of his father (perhaps an 
honorary title): 2 Tiglath-Pileser III. The latter, one of the great 
Assyrian conquerors, had brought major states of Syria — notably 
Arpad and Damascus — under direct rule. Tiglath-Pileser stands at 
the head of a brilliant dynasty which continued to rule with distinc- 
tion for the next century, invading and controlling ever wider terri- 
tories: Shalmaneser V and Sargon II his sons, Sennacherib his 
grandson, Esarhaddon his great-grandson, and Ashurbanipal the 
longest-lived of all, his great-great-grandson. During those reigns 
Assyria extended its control in the West from Syria into Cilicia, 
through Arpad and Damascus to Samaria; in the south-west through 
Palestine and Philistia into Egypt; in the south-east down into 



1 H. W. R Saggs, 'Historical Texts and Fragments of Sargon II of Assyria: (1) The 
Ashur Charter', Iraq 37 (1975), 15 line 30. 

2 F. Thomas, 'Sargon II, der Sohn Tiglat-Pilesers III', in M. Dietrich and O. Loretz 
(eds.), Mesopotamica — Ugaritica — Biblica, Festschrift fur Kurt Bergerhof (Neu- 
kirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchen Verlag, 1993), 465-70. 
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Fig. 1.1. Sculpture of Sargon II with Sennacherib as crown prince, from 
Palace of Sargon at Khorsabad. 



Babylonia and Bahrein, as well as to Susa and the Elamite cities of the 
Zagros mountains; and in the north-east to the mountainous borders 
of Urartu and Media. 

From Israelite territory in northern Palestine Tiglath-Pileser had 
carried off some 13,520 people as a result of campaigns against 'the 
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house of Omri', 3 and presumably he settled them in Assyria, around 
733-732 bc. After the fall of Samaria in 722 Sargon deported 27,290 
more Israelites, and on this occasion we know from 2 Kings 17: 6 the 
names of the places to which they were deported: to Media with its 
main centre at Ecbatana (modern Hamadan), where a tomb of Esther 
still exists; 4 to Guzana (modern Tell Halaf) on a western branch of 
the Habur river, and to Halahhu, the Assyrian name for the region 
just north-east of Nineveh, where Tobit and his family might have 
witnessed the dusty days of construction while Sargon built his new 
city at Dur-Sharrukin. The names of some descendants of those 
deportees have been found on cuneiform records at Guzana 5 and at 
nearby Dur-Katlimmu, a city where the Crown Prince had his official 
residence in the seventh century. 6 Sargon's sympathy for Israelite 
religion is attested by records of the defeated: he allowed a priest to 
return to Bethel, according to 2 Kings 17: 28 (perhaps Mt. Gerizim is 
meant 7 ); and the Samaritan Chronicle II records that he brought the 
books, including the sacred books, of the Samaritans back to Nin- 
eveh. 8 Some Israelites from Samaria formed a chariotry regiment 
based at Calah, at the heart of the Assyrian court and army. 9 These 
deportations brought Israelites into close contact with Assyria, with 
its cults and customs, a situation leading to the eventual evolution of 
the Hebrew book of Esther. 

The nature of Assyrian control and expansion changed during the 
eighth century from expressly violent subjugation to a more nuanced 
and considerate approach to subject peoples. Pax assyriaca is an 



3 H. Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser III (Jerusalem: Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities, 1994), 280-2. 

4 G. Curatola, 'Some Ilkhanid Woodwork from the Area of Sultaniyya', Islamic Art 
2 (1987), 97-116. See below, pp. 201-3. 

5 J. Friedrich, G. R. Mayer, A. Ungnad, E. Weidner, Keilschrifttexte und aramdische 
Urkunden aus einer assyrischen Provinzhauptstadt, Archiv fur Orientforschung 6 
(Berlin: Im Selbstverlag des Herausgebers, 1940). 

6 F. M. Fales, 'West Semitic Names in the Seh Hamad texts', State Archives of 
Assyria Bulletin 7 (1993), 139-50. 

7 Samaritan Chronicle II always adds the name Bethel to Mt. Gerizim. 

8 J. Macdonald, The Samaritan Chronicle II (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1969). The 
tradition in Assyria of taking prestigious literature as booty for a royal library is 
discussed in Ch. 9. 

9 S. Dalley and J. N. Postgate, The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser, Cuneiform Texts 
from Nimrud 3 (London: British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 1984), 35. 
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expression sometimes used to encapsulate achievements abroad 
during this time. Whereas during previous centuries Assyria had 
emphasized conquest by brute force according to the polemic of all 
ambitious rulers, whether they were Hittite, Hebrew, 10 Egyptian, 
or Persian, the way expansion was described changed during the 
late eighth and seventh centuries, which suggests a change of 
attitude, and, perhaps, policy. With sustainable trade in mind, As- 
syrian kings ruled not only by conquest but also through treaties, 
exerting influence through a network of client-kings and foreign 
agents by co-operation and marriage alliances. 'The daughters of 
the East he brought to the West, and the daughters of the West he 
brought to the East', explained a pro-Assyrian client-king in northern 
Syria. 11 

This change is reflected in the visual arts: the king is depicted 
calmly receiving captives and tribute rather than smiting the enemy 
in the traditional way. Foreign wives may have played their part in 
this change: Tiglath-Pileser's wife Yaba bears a west Semitic name, 
probably Hebrew; and Sargon was married to Atalya, whose name is 
shared with the Hebrew queen of earlier times, and appears to 
contain the divine element Yahweh. 12 Atalya may have been related 
to Hezekiah king of Judah in Jerusalem. 

A variety of well-educated, aristocratic foreigners — Egyptians, 
Arabs, Anatolians — visited the courts of Tiglath-Pileser and Sargon, 
creating a cosmopolitan milieu for Sennacherib's upbringing. He 
would have played as a boy with sons and daughters of foreign rulers 
who were sent to the Assyrian court to be educated, including an 
Arab princess who later returned to rule her tribe. We do not know 
how old Sennacherib was when his father came to the throne, but 



10 By 'Hebrews' is meant people of the northern kingdom of Israel centred on 
Samaria, an Assyrian province after 721 bc, as well as people of the southern kingdom 
of Judah centred on Jerusalem, who all presumably spoke and wrote the Hebrew 
language. 

11 J. C. L. Gibson, Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, ii. Aramaic Inscriptions 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press 1975), 81. 

12 Alternative English spelling Athaliah. Sennacherib's mother may have been an 
older queen. See E. Frahm s.v. Sin-ahhe-eriba, in K. Radner et al. (eds.), The 
Prosopography of the Neo-Assyrian Empire (Helsinki: The Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus 
Project 2002), iii/1. 1114, for a biography of the king and his family and the 
uncertainties over some of the details. 
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Fig. 1.2. Sennacherib in his chariot, stone sculpture from Nineveh. 



correspondence between father and son shows that he was put in 
charge of official dealings with Urartu and adjacent states on the 
north-eastern frontier of Assyria during his father's reign. Atalya was 
buried in the same tomb as Yaba, and this closeness in death implies 
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that they were related in life; 13 so if Sennacherib's mother or step- 
mother and grandmother were Hebrew, he would have had a 
special sympathy towards the new province of Samaria and the still 
independent kingdom of Judah to its south. 

Sargon chose a virgin site for his new capital city, situated un- 
usually far from the river Tigris. Built upon land which the king 
purchased legally at the market rate (as he took care to record for 
posterity) it lay to the north-east of Nineveh where water fresh from 
mountain springs could be channelled directly to the city. 14 He 
named his new city Dur-Sharrukin, 'Sargon's Fort', and called his 
new palace 'the Unrivalled Palace', an epithet revealing his ambition 
to reach a pinnacle of fame as a brilliant builder. 15 He was generous 
to his family, and built a great residence for his brother the grand 
vizier who had accompanied him on his successful eighth campaign 
against Urartu. 

When one reads the extraordinarily fine prose in which Sargon 
narrated his eighth campaign to the kingdom of Urartu, one dis- 
covers how appreciative the Assyrian king was of his enemies' 
achievements, not only in water supply, orchards, and metalwork, 
but also in breeding and training horses. In Assyria and Babylonia 
the cultivation of lucerne (alfalfa), a crop introduced for feeding to 
horses, is one example of importing a foreign plant with knowledge 
of its use. 16 Lucerne grows abundantly in eastern Anatolia and north- 
west Iran, and tolerates both drought and cold. It was the key to the 



13 M. Damerji, Grdber assyrischer Koniginnen aus Nimrud (Mainz am Rhein: 
Philipp von Zabern, 1999); S. Dalley 'Yaba, Atalya and the Foreign Policy of Late 
Assyrian Kings', State Archives of Assyria Bulletin 12 (1998), 83-98; and 'Recent 
Evidence from Assyrian Sources for Judaean History from Uzziah to Manasseh', 
Journal for the Society of Old Testament Studies 28/4 (2004), 387-401. 

14 L. Kataja and R. Whiting, Grants, Decrees and Gifts of the Neo-Assyrian Period. 
State Archives of Assyria 12 (Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1995), 20-2. 

15 Contrary to a common opinion, the city continued in use after Sargon's death at 
least until the end of the Assyrian empire. This is known from tablets dating to the 
late seventh century, found at Khorsabad, now in Chicago, which remain unpub- 
lished, although a draft manuscript circulates. 

16 The word aspastu, used in Akkadian, is said to be an Old Persian one, and 
the officer in charge of feeding horses was the aspastua. Merodach-Baladan II grew 
the plant in his royal garden at this time, according to a later copy of a text listing the 
plants of his garden, R. Campbell Thompson, Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets in the British Museum 14 (London: British Museum Publications, 1902), 50. 
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mobility of armies which relied on horses, and the crop spread with 
empire, as did coaling stations or oil fuel depots in later times. 
Urartian experts in horse-training and breeding also came to work 
in Assyria, so that Assyria could match the skill of its enemies. From 
this time onwards Assyrian cavalry became more important than 
chariotry on the battlefield, the chariot remaining the prestige vehicle 
for ceremonies and royal hunts. This far-reaching change in military 
mobility resulted from Sargon's personal interest, evident in his 
generous appreciation of foreign skills, and his botanical awareness. 
His sympathy with foreign customs, and his tolerance of other 
religions, is apparent from his statement that he helped to restore 
order from the ravages done in Mannay country, despite deporting 
people. 17 Deportees were not enslaved, however, but were usually 
resettled with their families and given some land. 

As a young man observing the hectic pace of his father's reign, 
surrounded by architects, sculptors, water-engineers, foreign horse- 
trainers, and visiting dignitaries, Sennacherib would have had direct 
experience of how exhilarating it was to be a great king, but he was 
also old enough to experience the dangers. A rebellion broke out 
soon after Sargon's accession in 722, probably because his right to the 
throne was disputed at Shalmaneser's sudden death. In an inscription 
of unusual frankness Sargon admitted that he did not win the initial 
battle with the opposing forces. 18 Another uncontrollable emergency 
occurred with an outbreak of plague in Assyria, recorded in the 
Babylonian Chronicle for 707 bc. 19 

A fatal reverse arose from Sargon's relations with the kings of 
Cilicia. In order to win the friendship of Ambaris king of Tabal, 
Sargon had sent a daughter to be Ambaris' official consort; but this 
did not stop Ambaris later rebelling against Assyria. The daughter 
returned home, perhaps finding a new outlet for her energies as a 
prophetess for the goddess Ishtar in Arbela. 20 The rebellion of 

17 A. Fuchs, Die Inschriften Sargons II. aus Khorsabad (Gottingen: Cuvillier, 1994), 
207, Prunkinschrift line 52. 

18 Borowski stele: A. K. Grayson, 'Portion of Inscribed Stela of Sargon II, King of 
Assyria', in O. Muscarella (ed.), Ladders from Heaven (Toronto: Toronto University 
Press, 1981), 125 no. 82. 

19 A. K. Grayson, Assyrian and Babylonian Chronicles (New York: J. ). Augustin, 
1975), 76. 

20 Radner, Prosopography (1998), i. 59 s.v. Ahat-abisa. 
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Ambaris with an anti-Assyrian coalition impelled Sargon to march to 
distant Cilicia and punish them for their disloyalty. Exactly what 
happened is uncertain, but the Eponym Chronicle records the event in 
its usual laconic style: 'In the eponym year of Nashur-Bel, governor of 
Amedi, the king [went to Cilicia] against Gurdi the Kulummaean 
[ . . . ] the king was killed, the camp of the Assyrian king was cap- 
tured.' 21 The king's death in battle was not simply a personal disaster 
and a national emergency. It implied that the gods had withdrawn 
their support from Assyria and all its people. To explain such a 
catastrophe a cause must be found among the gods, for terrestrial 
and celestial events were thought to be inextricably linked. 

The manner of the king's death was related to myth. During the 
kingless weeks in Assyria a new copy of the last tablet of the Gilga- 
mesh Epic was written by the top scribe at the Assyrian court. 22 The 
crucial episode is one in which Enkidu comes back to Gilgamesh 
from the Underworld and describes to his companion the different 
fate that awaits a man according to the manner of his life and death. 
A direct allusion to Sargon's shocking death and lack of burial could 
be found in the melancholy recital of men's fates: 

'Did you see the one who was killed in battle?' asked Gilgamesh. 'I saw him' 
replied Enkidu. 'His father and mother honour him and his wife weeps over 
him.' 'Did you see the one whose body was cast out in open country?' 'I saw 
him. His ghost does not sleep in the earth.' 'Did you see him whose ghost has 
nobody to care for it?' 'I saw him. He eats leftovers from the cooking-pot 
and bits of bread which litter the streets.' 

The new copy may have been used in connection with an annual 
ritual of mourning that encompassed rites for those who had not 
received proper burial, for it is dated to the very day — the 27th of the 
month Dumuzi — when the god Dumuzi could return from the 
Underworld and receive petitions to take back, in the hope of laying 
to rest the ghosts whose manner of death made them sleepless and 
malevolent. 23 

21 E. Frahm, 'Nabu-zuqup-kenu, das Gilgames Epos und der Tod Sargons II', 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies 51(1999), 73-90, esp. 75. 

22 His name was Nabu-zuqup-kenu, and he was one of the most eminent scholars 
of this period. See E. Frahm in Radner, Prosopography, ii/2 s.v. 

23 E. Frahm, 'Nabu-zuqup-kenu, Gilgamesh XII, and the Rites of Du'uzu', Nou- 
velles Assyriologiques Breves et Utilitaires (2005), no. 5. 
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Particularly closely affected by the disaster was the kingdom of 
Judah where the prophet Isaiah wrote lamenting the death of Sargon 
in deeply emotional words, wondering what the implications were 
for his own country, and whether the god of Israel had played a part 
in causing the tragedy. If Sargon's wife Atalya was Judaean, a special 
link between Jerusalem and Assyria may account for Isaiah's em- 
phasis. He expressed the event with an allusion to celestial move- 
ments in a manner that shows how major current events were linked 
to astronomical events and mythologized: 

How did you come to fall from the heavens, Daystar, son of Dawn? 24 . . . All 
the kings of the nations lie honourably, each in his tomb. But you, you have 
been expelled from your grave like loathsome dung, buried under the 
slaughtered . . . You are never going to rejoin them in the grave . . . The 
offspring of the wicked will leave no name behind them. Start slaughtering 
the sons for the guilt of their fathers! 25 

The Daystar, son of Dawn who fell from grace, was much later 
understood to be Lucifer, the fallen angel, Satan the prosecutor in 
the court of heaven. 26 In Isaiah's day, however, the allusion to current 
events would have been clear. Another allusion would also have been 
evident: to the Mesopotamian myth that sage-like men of great 
brilliance tended to anger the gods and be banished from the divine 
sphere. In the Epic ofErra and Ishum, which was popular in Sargon's 
time, Marduk the god of Babylon claimed: T made the Sages go down 
to the Abyss, and I ordered them not to come back up.' 27 

Sargon's corpse was not recovered. We can see how important the 
retrieval and proper burial was for the king's successors, by compar- 
ing several episodes of Late Assyrian history. In one, the body of a 
Babylonian king was returned for burial after some fifty years. 28 In 

24 See M. A. Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39, with an Introduction to Prophetic Literature 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1996), 232-8, elaborating on scholarship of 
Winckler 1903 and Ginsberg 1968. Cognate with the Hebrew word for dawn is 
Assyrian Sherua, the dawn goddess. 

25 Isaiah 14: 12, 18-21. 

26 The Vulgate (translation of the Old Testament into Latin made by St Jerome) 
translates 'Daystar' as 'Lucifer'. See R. S. Kluger, Satan in the Old Testament (Evan- 
ston, 111.: Northwestern University Press, 1967), 117. 

27 Erra and Ishum I. 147-8 (line numbering according to the edition of L. Cagni, 
L'Epopea di Erra (Rome: Istituto di studi del vicino oriente, 1969). 

28 J. A. Brinkman, Prelude to Empire: Babylonian Society and Politics 747-626 bc 
(Philadelphia: Occasional Publications of the Babylonian Fund, 1984), 80. 
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another, the wily Babylonian king Merodach-Baladan II, 29 bitter 
enemy of both Sargon and Sennacherib, gathered up the bones of 
his ancestors before fleeing abroad. And in a third incident, the 
Assyrian king Ashurbanipal forced the sons of a rebel governor to 
grind up the bones of their father with mortar and pestle, presumably 
then to eat them as bone-meal bread. 30 These incidents show how 
closely the expectation of success and succession was linked to 




Fig. 1.3. Merodach-Baladan II wearing the Babylonian crown. 



29 This is the biblical form given to the name Marduk-apla-iddina. 

30 M. Streck, Assurbanipal und die letzten assyrischen Konige (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 
1916), 126. vi. 88 and 90 for the text; R. D. Barnett et al., Sculptures from the Southwest Palace 
of Sennacherib (London: British Museum Publications, 1998), pi. 381b. See Fig. 3.4. 
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appropriate burial and continuous funerary offerings. At the normal 
Assyrian takultu ritual feast, all the gods of Assyria were invoked in 
turn and called upon to share the feast, to bless the country, the king, 
and his descendants. This was a powerful means of ensuring that the 
gods would support the king and his heir, but it had not worked for 
Sargon, and might therefore also fail to deliver for his successor; 
indeed, the murder of Sennacherib in the next generation proved that 
this was so, unless one could find an alternative source of blame. The 
death of Sargon's grandson Esarhaddon on campaign was attribut- 
able to divine disfavour continuing into a third generation. One of 
the worst curses on a future king was: 'May he fall and his corpse have 
nobody to bury him.' 31 

Diviners read the omens from the livers and lungs of sacrificed 
sheep to predict impending dangers or favourable outcomes. Precise 
questions asked by the priest during the ritual were 'answered' by 
interpreting details of conformation using elaborate written man- 
uals. This science, known as extispicy, was a proven method of 
uncovering threats in time to take precautions to avert harm by 
means of rituals and incantations. So when Sargon died in battle, 
his body unburied, the question naturally arose: how could the 
science of extispicy have failed to predict such a terrible event? 

In a text which purports to record Sennacherib giving advice to his 
successor, the king asked what had gone wrong with the process of 
prediction, and concluded that his professional diviners had colluded 
in concealing or at least grossly underestimating the importance of 
an unfavourable or unclear omen. 32 Rather as a modern scientist 
plots data on a graph and draws his conclusions statistically from 
clusters of evidence, discounting the stray items that lie outside the 
main grouping, diviners would take omens more than once, usually 
three times, to establish a reliable result. Sennacherib decided to 
make collusion impossible in future by dividing his diviners into 
three or four groups for taking omens, and then questioning them 



31 e.g. on a ninth-century grant, see K. Slanski, The Babylonian Entitlement narus 
(Boston: American Schools of Oriental Research, 2003), 203. 

32 H. Tadmor, B. Landsberger, and S. Parpola, 'The Sin of Sargon and Sennacher- 
ib's Last Will', State Archives of Assyria Bulletin 3 (1989), 3-51; R. Borger, Die 
Inschriften Asarhaddons, Archive fur Orientforschung 9 (Osnabriick: Biblio, 1956, 
repr. 1967), 82. 
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separately. Having discovered that his father had died as a result of 
neglecting a statue of Marduk, Sennacherib could then advise his son 
Esarhaddon exactly what was required to reconcile Marduk with 
Assyria, and to prevent future trouble. 

I said to myself daily: 'Who can fathom any of the gods' actions? I can only 
absorb into myself fear of their divinity, acceptance of their yoke, and 
frequent their shrines'. While I was thinking reverently in my heart about 
the actions of the gods, the death of Sargon my father, who was killed in 
enemy country and was not buried in his own house, occurred to me, and 
I said to myself: 'I shall investigate the sin of Sargon my father through 
extispicy and find out the circumstances and learn the truth.' 

Without knowing what sin had caused the tragedy, the royal family 
and the court in Assyria were fearful that the successor might quickly 
suffer a similar fate. The hiatus between the death of the father, 
with its implication that divine support had been withdrawn, and 
the coronation of the son, gave a signal to every troublemaker to 
scheme against Assyria. Chief among them was Babylon itself, aided 
by the Elamite king in Susa whose archer mercenaries were always 
available for lucrative work. Another opportunist was the wily 
Merodach-Baladan II who had succeeded in seizing the throne in 
Babylon for a few years in Sargon's time. Pushed back into the 
marshes of southern Mesopotamia, there he continued to plot his 
return, sending emissaries to various foreign kings to stir up trouble. 
Babylon, therefore, was a focus for dissent, a potential flashpoint. 
This was the starting point for an extended series of violent actions, 
brought to a conclusion by revenge in Susa, half a century later. 

Sargon, during the seventeen years of his reign, cannot have been 
unaware that Babylon had great potential for overthrowing Assyrian 
supremacy and regaining the pre-eminence it had often enjoyed in 
the past. Hoping to blend Assyria and Babylonia into a harmonious 
whole, the Assyrian king had arranged a marriage between Sennach- 
erib his nominated heir, and the Babylonian princess Tashmetu- 
sharrat. She bore him several sons who were mature enough to take 
high positions when their father began his reign. By 694, after other 
arrangements for governing Babylon had failed, Sennacherib in- 
stalled his son Ashur-nadin-shumi — probably his eldest — as viceroy 
in Babylon, and around the same time, to forestall uncertainty and 
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plotting, he nominated another son, Arda-Mullissi, as heir apparent 
for Assyria, crown prince. The fecund Tashmetu-sharrat was the 
apple of his eye, to whom he lovingly dedicated the queen's wing of 
his new palace at Nineveh. 33 

Perhaps to avoid the doom-laden haunts of his father, perhaps to 
be nearer the great river Tigris, Sennacherib decided to set up his 
capital and build new palaces in the ancient city of Nineveh, leaving 
Dur-Sharrukin with its grand new buildings and gardens to continue 
as an administrative backwater. 34 

Early in his reign Sennacherib embarked on a huge project at 
Nineveh: to build a fabulous palace and, beside it, an extraordinary 
garden. We have many details of the work because he described the 
craftsmanship that went into it, in a long inscription written in fine 
cuneiform on clay prisms, 35 and because quite a large part of his 
palace has been excavated. 36 Even better, the inscription has its visual 
counterpart in a sculpture designed for his grandson Ashurbanipal, 
showing the palace with the gardens when they had come to matur- 
ity. 37 Peacetime achievements were at least as important as conquests 
in demonstrating the power and wealth of the king, and Sennacherib 
manifested his power on a stupendous scale. 

The palace was built high up on the northern citadel of Nineveh, 
to the south-west of the citadel mound, and so was called the South- 
West Palace by the first European excavators. Inscriptions, written on 



33 R. Borger, 'Konig Sanheribs Ehegliick', Annual Review of the Royal Inscriptions of 
Mesopotamia Project 6 (1988), 5-11, with comments by S. Dalley; 'More about the 
Hanging Gardens', in L. Al-Gailani-Werr et al (eds.), Of Pots and Plans: Studies 
Presented to David Oates (Cambridge: Macdonald Institute, 2002), 67-73. 

34 Administrative texts from the site, still unpublished, now in Chicago, show that 
the city was not abandoned in 704, as is sometimes stated. 

35 D. D. Luckenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib (Chicago: Oriental Institute Pub- 
lications 2, 1924); a duplicate with variants: A. Heidel, 'The Octagonal Sennacherib 
Prism in the Iraq Museum', Sumer 9 (1953), 1 17-88, from which quotations here are 
taken using the author's own translation, and corrections given by E. Frahm, Einlei- 
tung in die Sanherib-Inschriften, Archiv fur Orientforschung 26 (Horn: F. Berger & 
Sonne, 1997), 102-5. 

36 J. M. Russell, Sennacherib's Palace without Rival at Nineveh (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1991), ch. 3. 

37 WA 124939, badly damaged; see J. E. Reade, Assyrian Sculpture (London: British 
Museum Publications, 1983), fig. 48. See also R. D. Barnett et al., The Sculptures of 
Sennacherib (London: British Museum Press, 1998), pis. 24 and 225, for drawings of 
sculptures now lost, which show the gardens. 
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clay prisms hidden within its walls, revealed that it was the Unrivalled 
Palace, named exactly as the new palace which his father Sargon had 
built at Khorsabad. Together with its garden Sennacherib declared it 
'a wonder for all peoples'. 38 The garden, built up on stone vaults to 
make artificial terraces, was shaped like a Greek theatre. At the top 
was a pillared walkway surmounted by a roof planted with trees. 
Water was brought in on an aqueduct from mountain streams 50 km 
away 39 This can now be identified as the world wonder recorded, 
with some confusions, in classical sources. 40 

The palace and its famous garden has several features to compare 
with Ahasuerus' palace at Susa as it is described in the Hebrew book 
of Esther. The garden, set right beside the palace, can be compared to 
the palace garden in which the Persian king went to control his wrath 
in Esther 7: 7-8. 41 Also, 'a pavement of red and blue and white and 
black marble' compares with the steps of Sennacherib's palace, which 
were made with many different semi-precious stones (probably in- 
laid as they were in contemporary Urartian palaces). 42 This is known 
not from excavations but from a text which was inscribed on horse- 
troughs made by Sennacherib and found at Nineveh: 

Horse-troughs of white limestone which will not deteriorate in times to 
come: I had them made, and I filled the area in front of these horse-troughs, 
to go beneath my horses' hooves, with pieces of agate, banded agate and onyx, 
including chippings from precious stones, of jasper, breccia . . . fossiliferous 



38 Luckenbill Annals, 111 line 50; 133 line 86. 

39 S. Lloyd and T. Jacobsen, Sennacherib's Aqueduct at Jerwan (Chicago: Oriental 
Institute Publications 24, 1935). 

40 Various aspects of the confusion that surround this identification have been 
explained by S. Dalley, 'Nineveh, Babylon and the Hanging Gardens', Iraq 56 (1994), 
45-58; 'More about the Hanging Gardens' (with J. P. Oleson), 'Sennacherib, Archi- 
medes and the Water Screw, The Context of Invention in the Ancient World', 
Technology and Culture 44 (2003), 1-26; 'The Language of Destruction and its 
Interpretation', Baghdader Mitteilungen 36 (2005), 275-85; 'Babylon as a Name for 
Other Cities', Assyriological Studies 28, Comptes rendus, 51st Rencontre Assyriologi- 
que Internationale 2005 (Chicago Oriental Institute Press forthcoming). Now 
accepted by many Assyriologists, there are still some who continue to resist it. Note 
that J. E. Reade, 'Alexander the Great and the Hanging Gardens of Babylon' Iraq 62 
(2000), 195-218 is a spoof. 

41 A. L. Oppenheim, 'On Royal Gardens in Mesopotamia', Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies 24 (1965), 328-33. 

42 Esther 1: 6. For the significance of this comparison, see Ch. 8. 
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Fig. 1.4. Inscribed stone trough for watering horses, at Nineveh. 

limestone, alallum-stone, girimhilibu-stone, engisu-stone, alabaster, sabu- 
stone, haltu-stone, trimmings from the steps of my palace. 43 

In the Assyrian palaces and the palace of Ahasuerus at Susa, fabulous 
feasts were attended by the queen and other women as well as men, 
and wine was in copious supply. 44 

Following a North Syrian custom, 45 Sennacherib broke with the 
normal Mesopotamian tradition of anonymity for queens and pub- 
licly dedicated to his chief consort the queen's private apartments, 
leaving us with a strong sense of a happy first marriage, with these 
words only recently retrieved from the basement of the British 
Museum: 

And for Tashmetu-sharrat the queen, 46 my beloved wife, whose features the 
Mistress of the Gods has made perfect above all other women, I had a palace 
of loveliness, delight and joy built, and I set female sphinxes of white 

43 J. Macginnis, 'Some Inscribed Horse Troughs of Sennacherib' Iraq 51 (1989), 
187-92. 

44 This is known from the Nimrud Wine Lists, see J. V. Kinnier Wilson, The 
Nimrud Wine Lists, Cuneiform Texts from Nimrud 1 (London: British School of 
Archaeology in Iraq, 1972), 44, with some redating to the reign of Sargon in S. Dalley 
and J. N. Postgate, Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser, Cuneiform Texts from Nimrud 3 
(London: British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 1984), 22-3. 

45 The Urartian king Menua dedicated a vine-garden to his wife Tariria: 
F. W. Konig, Die Chaldischen Inschriften, Archive fur Orientforschung 8 (Graz: Im 
Selbstverlag des Herausgebers, 1955), 40a; and a king of Carchemish dedicated 
apartments to his queen: J. D. Hawkins, Corpus of Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 2000), 96-104. 

46 Literally 'palace woman', since the word sarratu, 'queen', was used only for 
goddesses and female monarchs at that time. 
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limestone in its doorways. At the command of Ashur, Father of the Gods, 
and of Ishtar the Queen, may we be granted days of health and happiness 
together within these palaces, may we have our fill of well-being, may the 
favourable protecting deities sedu and lamassu turn to these palaces and 
never leave them. 47 

The enormous work of planning and building at Nineveh did not 
divert the king's attention from international affairs. In Cilicia Sar- 
gon's death left unfinished business which Sennacherib faced with 
characteristic thoroughness. The main god of that area was a local 
deity, Sanda, who for centuries past had been regarded as a form of 
Marduk. 48 Sargon's death might be attributed in part to the wrath of 
Sanda, so a magnificent new temple was built to him in Tarsus, and 
Assyrian experts were brought in to staff it. Excavations at Tarsus in 
the 1930s brought to light an Assyrian administrative text, written in 
cuneiform on clay just as they were at Nineveh, and an incantation 
text together with eyestones of magical power to bring good sleep 





to 



(d) 





Fig. 1.5. Assyrian influence at Tarsus from Sennacherib to Hadrian: 
(a) Marduk standing on his red dragon, from a rock relief at Maltai in 
Assyria, reign of Sennacherib; (b) Assyrian cylinder seal design of a 
warrior god standing on a bull; (c) terracotta plaque from Tarsus, 3rd 
century bc; (d) tetradrachm of Hadrian from Tarsus. 



Borger, 'Ehegluck'. 

The names Marduk and Sanda were normally written with the same logogram, 
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and banish nightmares. The cult statue of Sanda, standing on the 'red 
dragon', was modelled upon Mesopotamian iconography typical of 
Marduk. So successful was Sennacherib's programme to bring wealth 
to Cilicia by buildings, endowments, and education, that the temple 
with its statue and cult were not thrown out when Assyrian power 
receded, but remained a place for reverence and admiration, so that 
eventually Alexander the Great was inspired to adopt from there an 
essentially Mesopotamian model for his kingship. Even later, Assyr- 
ian styles were adopted on coins struck in Tarsus on behalf of late 
Roman emperors, a thousand years after Sennacherib's lifetime. This 
extraordinary Assyrian legacy in Cilicia resulted from the death of 
Sargon, the deduced causes of his death, and Sennacherib's far- 
sighted energy. 49 

Tiglath-Pileser had initiated a policy of opening up with Egypt 
trade which could pass easily through client kingdoms into the 
Assyrian heartland. 50 On the eastern border of the Nile delta he 
built trading posts. As Isaiah noted, 'That day there will be a road 
from Egypt to Assyria. Assyria will have access to Egypt, and Egypt 
will have access to Assyria. Egypt will serve Assyria' 51 (19: 23). Sargon 
wrote: T mixed Assyrians and Egyptians there and made it a mar- 
ket.' 52 He continued to build up an Assyrian commercial presence on 
the Egyptian border until the Nubian kings of Kush took control of 
the Nile and expanded ever northwards; they aimed to push Assyrian 
influence out of southern Palestine. Having occupied the cities of the 
Nile Delta around 711 bc, 53 they began to stir up trouble in cities 
crucial to the security of the coast road. Ashdod and Gaza were easily 
persuaded, and by the time Sennacherib's army had made the long 
march from Assyria to Philistia in 701, disaffection had spread to 
other cities. Many of the client kings would have decided that 
Sargon's awful death released them from their oaths of loyalty; and 
Babylon's rebellious usurper, the wily Merodach-Baladan, colluded 



49 S. Dalley, 'Sennacherib and Tarsus', Anatolian Studies 49 (1999), 73-80. 

50 Tadmor, Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser III, 178, 229-30; A. Fuchs, Die Inschriften 
Sargons II. aus Khorsabad (Gottingen: Cuvillier, 1994), 88, Annals line 17. 

51 Isaiah 19: 23. 

52 Fuchs, Inschriften Sargons II, Annals line 18. 

53 A. Fuchs, Die Annalen des Jahres 711 v.Chr. State Archives of Assyria Studies 8 
(Helsinki: Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 1998). 
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with them. Although Hezekiah in Jerusalem was related to Sennach- 
erib, he would have weighed up future prospects and was persuaded 
that Egypt and Babylon were about to tip the balance of power. 54 
Urged on by rebels in Philistine cities, he rebelled briefly. Sennach- 
erib's reaction was swift and brilliant. Realizing that he could not 
control client states through fear and force alone, he executed only 
the ringleaders, reinstalling some of the more excusable rulers. 
Nevertheless he extracted a heavy price in tribute, and rewarded 
loyalty by taking land away from disloyal states and giving it to 
their more faithful neighbours. Hezekiah was left to rule an impov- 
erished and much smaller kingdom. The message was clear. 

The turbulent events of this time, therefore, were crucial not only 
to the history of Jerusalem, taking root in its literary tradition, but 
also to the northern Israelites who had settled in Assyria. 

Hezekiah, like certain other rulers, was allowed to continue ruling 
after his act of treachery. Why was this? For the Assyrians and for 
their neighbours it was necessary to describe the enemy as a violator 
of oaths who had caused pollution, because pollution can be re- 
moved, after punishment, by ritual purification. 55 Likewise treason 
and treachery, whether at home or abroad, can be attributed to spells 
and witchcraft that can be wiped out by appropriate ritual. In the 
magical text Maqlu, 'Oven', a ritual with many incantations was 
carried out by the king at the end of the month Abu, a Halloween 
event when direct contact was made between the upper and lower 
worlds, between the living and the dead. Within a legalistic frame- 
work, Gilgamesh as lord of the Underworld and the oath-enforcing 
demon Mamltu were invoked to punish oath-breakers who were 
demonized as virtual witches. The king performed the ritual against 
real or imagined traitors, and such an interpretation could serve as a 
reason for punitive military action. On the other hand, rituals of 
purification, such as are incorporated in the magical text Shurpu, 
'Firewood', could wipe away the pollution of a sin. Based upon such 



54 This interpretation, arising from new evidence found at Nimrud, is explored in 
S. Dalley, 'Recent Evidence from Assyrian Sources for Judaean History from Uzziah 
to Manasseh', Journal of the Society for Old Testament Studies 28/4 (2004), 387-401. 

55 T. Abusch, Mesopotamian Witchcraft (Leiden, Boston, Cologne: Brill, Styx, 
2002), analyses Maqlu; E. Reiner, Surpu: A Collection of Sumerian and Akkadian 
Incantations Archiv fur Orientforschung 11 (Osnabriick: Biblio, 1970), iii. 96. 
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procedures, Assyrian rulers could keep Hezekiah and then his son as 
client kings, even though an oath had been violated. 

Babylon prospered briefly under its doomed Assyrian viceroy 
Ashur-nadin-shumi, the king's eldest son. Sennacherib had the 
great processional way repaved with stone slabs on which he in- 
scribed his name and titles. (A century later Nebuchadnezzar II 
would reposition the same slabs, turning them upside down and 
inscribing his own name on the newly visible surface. 56 ) But peace 
and prosperity were short-lived. The Elamites, in the pay of Baby- 
lonian rebels in the south, managed to capture the viceroy and carry 
him off into captivity, and then presumably they killed him. 57 

The Elamites had been raiding Babylonia intermittently for hun- 
dreds of years. Despite their western capital at Susa housing colonies 
of Mesopotamian merchants, and their buildings and art works 
displaying many recognizably Mesopotamian characteristics, these 
people enriched themselves by pillage without trying to create an 
empire. Their public streets and buildings had long exhibited with 
pride many looted Babylonian statues and monuments such as the 
huge stone that records the Laws of Hammurabi, and the now famous 
stela of Naram-Sin. At this period some form of insanity 58 afflicted 
several of their kings, giving the Assyrians good reason to jeer at 
them, and Elamite witches were notorious for their skill in the black 
arts. Sennacherib hated the Elamites for causing the death of his 
eldest son, so, marching southwards in 691 to take his revenge, he 
fought a battle at Halule (near modern Samarra in central Iraq), a 
savage conflict recorded in the epic language of heroic warrior 
society, containing several allusions to the Epic of Creation, 59 full of 

56 Frahm, Einleitung, 192. 

57 S. Parpola, 'A Letter from Samas-sum-ukin to Esarhaddon', Iraq 34 (1972), 
21-34. 

58 The possibility of brother-sister marriage is too uncertain to be invoked as a 
cause of this insanity, see D. T. Potts, The Archaeology of Elam (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1999), 165-6. But for a possible parallel in Egypt and a 
proposed explanation, see G. Robins, Women in Ancient Egypt (London: British 
Museum Publications, 1996), 27. 

59 E. Weissert, 'Creating a Political Climate: Literary Allusions to Eniima Elis in 
Sennacherib's account of the Battle of Halule', ed. H. Waetzoldt and H. Hartmann, 
Assyrien im Wandel der Zeiten, Heidelberger Studien zum Alten Orient 6, Comptes 
rendus, 39th Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale 1992 (Heidelberger Orientver- 
lag, 1997), 191-202. 
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Fig 1.6. Ashur-nadin-shumi 
wearing the Babylonian- 
crown. 



vivid similes and descriptions that have inspired scholars to compare 
it with the Homeric battle scenes in the Iliad. 60 

They (the Elamites and their allies) took the road to Akkad and attacked 
Babylon . . . they rose up against me like a locust swarm at the height of 
summer. The dust of their feet covered the face of broad heaven, like a thick 
storm-cloud in the harshest midwinter. . . . Like a lion I raged. I put on 
armour and donned a helmet fit for combat. In a great fury I rode swiftly 
in my tall battle-chariot called 'Overthrower of Foes'. The strong bow which 
Ashur had given me I seized in my hand. The lance which cuts throats 
I clasped in my fist. I shouted out against the whole wicked army of enemies, 
piercingly like a storm-demon; like the Storm-god I thundered. At the 
command of Ashur, great lord, my lord, I gusted in to the sides and front 
like the onslaught of a bitter storm-wind. I turned their front by the force of 



60 W. Burkert, The Orientalizing Revolution. Near Eastern Influence on Greek 
Culture in the Early Archaic Age (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1992), 118-19, comparing with Iliad 11, 531-7. 
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Ashur my lord and by my furious battle-charge, and so I made them turn. 
With shafts and spears I pierced the enemy troops and made holes through- 
out their bodies like sponges. Humban-undasa, the Elamite king's herald, 
the trusted hero who directed his troops, his great help, with his magnates 
who were fitted out with gold belts and with sling-rings of red gold clasped 
on their wrists — like fattened calves which are roped together — I soon 
jointed them and threw them down, I cut their necks as if they were 
young rams, I slit their precious throats as with string. Like floodwater 
gushing from a summer storm, I bled their veins. Swift-running steeds 
harnessed for my riding leapt through their gushing blood as through a 
river. Blood and guts bathed the wheels of my battle-chariot called 'Over- 
thrower of wicked and evil men'. I filled the plain with the bodies of their 
warriors as with vegetation. 61 

Sennacherib avenged the death of his eldest son by sacking Babylon. 
Corpses were left unburied. Statues of gods were carried off to 
Assyria, to ensure that festivals and ceremonies were discontinued. 
It was a shocking event because Babylon was regarded as a great 
centre for religion, culture, and learning in an ancient tradition 
harking back to the great Hammurabi: schoolboys throughout the 
main Mesopotamian cities still learned and copied out Hammurabi's 
laws, with their exaltation of Marduk and his city Babylon. If Sargon's 
death could be attributed to the anger of Marduk through some 
misdeed related to his statue, Sennacherib could expect dire conse- 
quences for sacking Marduk's city and taking his statue into captivity. 
'The chariot which goes to the Temple of the New Year Festival and 
comes back has no driver' is how divine desertion is expressed in the 
Ordeal of Marduk. 62 These events, viewed as the flight of the gods 
from their city, were soon turned into myth. Marduk had been 
chased into the Underworld, and was neglected, powerless to 
return without Assyrian help. The Ordeal of Marduk describes how 
Bel-Marduk was imprisoned and could not participate in the city's 



61 Luckenbill, Annals, cols. v. 52-vi. 10. 

62 A. Livingstone, Court Poetry and Literary Miscellanea, State Archives of Assyria 
3 (Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1989), no. 34. G. Frame, Babylonia 689-627 bc. 
A Political History (Leiden: Nederlands historisch-archaeologisch instituut te Istan- 
bul, 1992), 59, summarizes discussion on the date of the composition, with bibliog- 
raphy. See also R. Da Riva and E. Frahm, 'Samas-sum-ukin, die Herrin von Ninive 
und das babylonische Konigssiegel', Archiv fiir Orientforschung 46-7 (1999-2000), 
156-81; and Weissert 'Creating a Political Climate', 196 n. 34. 
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religious ceremonies. He must stand trial among the gods and plead 
his case as in a court of law. 

The Mistress of the Gods, who roams the streets, is searching for Marduk, 
saying "Where is he kept prisoner?'. . .The head which hangs from the 
crossbar of the Mistress of Babylon is the head of the criminal who assisted 
and advised him . . . his silver, gold and jewels, which they took out of 
Esagila 63 to other temples, is his, Marduk's property. . . The Epic of Creation, 
which is recited and chanted before Bel in the month of Nisan, concerns his 
imprisonment. He prays and makes libations and pleads before Shamash, 
saying: T only did what was good for Ashur, so what is my crime?' 

This passage refers to a revised version of the Epic of Creation in 
which the Assyrian national god Ashur became the hero instead of 
the Babylonian god Marduk. 64 It shows how an important event 
caused the rewriting of a major epic soon afterwards. 

Sennacherib tried to lay the blame for the sack of Babylon upon 
the Elamites and the wickedness of the Babylonians. 65 But his repu- 
tation was badly damaged. Tashmetu-sharrat, his fecund wife, either 
died or, like Vashti in the story of Esther, was repudiated — if she was 
a Babylonian, her position as chief consort was no longer tenable — 
and her frustrated son Arda-Mullissi 66 was demoted from his office 
as crown prince, 67 although he remained at court. This change 
heralds the rise as Sennacherib's chief consort of the forceful 
Naqia, 68 an exceptional, strong-minded woman who managed to 
win the promotion to crown prince of her sickly son Esarhaddon. 69 
Neurotic, mother-dominated, he was soon involved in conspiracy 
against his disappointed half-brother. 

63 Esagila, the name of Marduk's great temple in Babylon, was regarded as the 
bond which held heaven and earth together. 

64 A small part of this version has been found among clay tablets at the city of 
Ashur. 

65 A. K. Grayson, 'The Walters Art Gallery Inscription of Sennacherib', Archiv fur 
Orientforschung 20 (1963), 83-96. 

66 Adramelech of 2 Kings 19: 37. 

67 He was crown prince in 698 and 694. 

68 The suggestion that she was Hebrew (like Yaba and Atalya) was made by 
F. W. Konig, Die Persika des Ktesias von Knidos, Archiv fiir Orientforschung 18 
(Graz: Im Selbstverlag des Herausgebers, 1972), 39, discussed by S. Melville, The 
Role of Naqia/Zakutu in Sargonid Politics, State Archives of Assyria Studies 9 (Hel- 
sinki: Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 1999), 13-14. 

69 First attested as crown prince in 683. 
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Fig. 1.7. Naqia with her son or grandson, bronze plaque, wall decoration. 



Meanwhile Sennacherib had finished building his Unrivalled Pal- 
ace with its magnificent sculptures and colossal stone and bronze 
portal figures of winged lions, sphinxes, and human-headed winged 
bulls. His fabled landscaped garden, constructed beside the palace, 
was nearing completion. Here Sennacherib displayed his wealth, 
power, artistic taste, and technological interests — only to abandon 
the palace with its fond memories of the fecund Tashmetu-sharrat 
and her son, the doomed viceroy Ashur-nadin-shumi, and to begin 
building a second palace nearby for the forceful Naqia, her son and 
grandsons. This is the North Palace which was chiefly decorated by 
Ashurbanipal, including the famous sculptured scenes of hunting 
lions. They must have been seen by Greeks centuries later, for they 
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match the description Diodorus Siculus gives of how 'Semiramis' 
decorated her palace in 'Babylon', 

decorating them with scenes of a hunt, complete in every detail, of all sorts 
of wild animals, and their size was more than four cubits. Among the 
animals, moreover, Semiramis had also been portrayed, on horse-back, 
and in the act of hurling a javelin at a leopard, and nearby was her husband 
Ninos, in the act of thrusting his spear into a lion at close quarters. 

The name 'Babylon' could be applied metaphorically to other great 
and luxurious cities, in a tradition already centuries old. 70 The Greek 
account shows that some Assyrian achievements were still famous 
centuries after the fall of the empire. 

The king's brilliance as an innovator in building works and in 
literature is reflected in a letter reporting a dream in which the god 
Ashur called Sennacherib a sage. 71 This was the highest accolade, 
making the king a semi-divine successor to the legendary divine 
beings who had brought the arts and institutions of civilization to 
earth before the Flood. 72 It is a remarkable testimony to the reputa- 
tion Sennacherib enjoyed (or wished to enjoy) in Assyria. The force- 
ful Naqia won a similar accolade, being compared to the first sage 
Adapa. She took a full part in diplomatic and military affairs, as her 
correspondence shows; she built a palace for her son and inscribed 
within it her own dedications; and she owned large estates on the 
north-eastern border of Babylonia. 73 Such an exceptional career 
brought her rare publicity, which was known to Herodotus as he 
recounted her fame under the name Nitocris. 74 Naqia's remarkable 



70 Dalley, 'Babylon as a Name for Other Cities'. 

71 S. Parpola, Letters from Assyrian and Babylonian Scholars, State Archives of 
Assyria 10 (Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1993), no. 117, in which both 
Sennacherib and Naqia are called sages. 

72 The sages after the Flood were famous composers of literature, scholars, and 
innovators who enhanced the reputation of great rulers such as Shulgi and Hammu- 
rabi. 

73 Melville, Role of Naqia, 62-3. Some of the Assyrian queen's property was 
concentrated in Lahiru, now identified in 2 Kings 19: 12, see M. Cogan and 
H. Tadmor, II Kings, Anchor Bible Commentary (New York: Doubleday, 1988), 235. 

74 Nitocris, eminent as 'God's wife of Amun', was the daughter of Psammetichus I, 
Assyrian client king of Egypt; contemporary with Naqia during the Assyrian conquest 
of Egypt. See also M. Streck, 'Nitocris', in Reallexikon der Assyriologie (Berlin and New 
York: Walter de Gruyter, 1998-2001), ix. 
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character and deeds explain why legends about 'Semiramis' mix 
some of her deeds with those of the historical Sammu-ramat whose 
son had ruled Assyria more than a century earlier. 75 But the mytho- 
logical sages were associated with a tradition of those who angered 
the gods and were banished. 

Sennacherib had secured loyalty in Cilicia and Palestine, but his 
actions in Babylon had terrible consequences. Babylon still existed, 
though kingless and depopulated. The Babylonian Chronicle omitted 
the reign of the doomed viceroy Ashur-nadin-shumi, and discounted 
the kingless years. Officially Babylon was no longer a centre for 
kingship and the religious ceremonial associated with it. In Assyria 
and Babylonia factions abounded, and they played upon the disunity 
among Sennacherib's sons, especially between the new Crown Prince 
Esarhaddon and the demoted Crown Prince Arda-Mullissi with his 
full brother Sharru-usur. Then, in 689, Sennacherib was assassinated 
by one or two of his sons. 

75 S. Dalley, 'Semiramis in History and Legend', in E. Gruen (ed.), Cultural 
Borrowings and Ethnic Appropriations in Antiquity, Oriens et Occidens 8 (Stuttgart: 
Steiner, 2005), 11-22. 



Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, Son and 
Grandson of Sennacherib 



Who killed Sennacherib? To answer this question we cannot rely on 
the brief biblical account given in 2 Kings 19: 36, which lays the 
blame on the frustrated Arda-Mullissi and his brother, for it was 
written some time after Esarhaddon took the throne, when Judah 
(under Manasseh) was a faithful vassal of Assyria. Esarhaddon, the 
main beneficiary of the murder, possibly pushed by his forceful 
mother Naqia, was soon in a position to propagate whatever version 
of events he wanted. Good detective method should look with 
suspicion on him, and take care to see what evidence is genuine 
and trustworthy. The prime suspect is the one who benefits most 
from the crime. 

According to Esarhaddon's own account, he quarrelled with his 
father Sennacherib and had to escape from Assyria westwards to 
'Hanigalbat', an archaic, imprecise term for western Assyria. 1 There 
he claims to have mustered support against his brothers who had 
remained in Nineveh, though he does not actually say they murdered 
his father, a curious omission since he was clearly casting blame upon 
them. The quarrel may have concerned an attempt by Esarhaddon to 
discredit his half-brother Arda-Mullissi, but the plot was discovered, 
and Arda-Mullissi remained at court. The quarrel implies that Esar- 
haddon had been demoted as crown prince, and gives him the perfect 
motive for murder. The murder took place in a temple of Ninurta, 
and may have been arranged by Naqia in a desperate attempt to get 



1 Neither the name of the viceroy nor his relationship to Esarhaddon is known. 
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her own son on the throne. 2 In a prophecy of support for Esarhad- 
don, the goddess Ishtar-of-Arbela spoke, proclaiming that she had 
bent the door jambs of Assyria to get Esarhaddon back into the 
country, and that she had broken the bows of his enemies. 3 In this 
text we find a deity coming down to earth to take a direct role in 
ensuring her favourite's accession to the throne. But he did not have 
the support of much of the army. 'Is the military power of Esarhad- 
don as great as the military power of Sennacherib?' was a question 
recorded on an undated document written probably soon after the 
accession, to which the answer was given: 'His army is nothing!' 4 

Esarhaddon's guilt was accepted by many Assyriologists until 1980, 
when his innocence was promoted from the interpretation of a rather 
damaged letter. 5 Essentially the supposed proof of innocence relied 
on complete restorations of critical words in the letter, bolstered by 
acceptance of the biblical account, as if biblical text were a reliable 
source of information. However, this can be questioned on three 
counts. First, letters are notoriously difficult to interpret even when 
they are complete, not least because they are not dated, and so the 



2 A much later account which confuses Naqia and Sennacherib with Semiramis, 
claimed that a conspiracy against Semiramis was planned by the sons of the king's 
first marriage, see S. Zawadzki, 'Oriental and Greek Tradition about the Death of 
Sennacherib', State Archives of Assyria Bulletin 4/1 (1990), 69-72. 

3 M. Nissinen, Prophets and Prophecy in the Ancient Near East (Atlanta: Society for 
Biblical Literature, 2003), no. 88. 

4 VAT 4923:7, see E. Weidner, 'Hochverrat gegen Asarhaddon', Archiv fur Orient- 
forschung 17 (1954-6), 5-9. A full description of the Babylonian rebellion against 
Esarhaddon is given by G. Frame, Babylonia 689-627 B. C. A Political History (Leiden: 
Nederlands historisch-archaeologisch instituut te Istanbul, 1992), 83-9. 

5 The letter ABL 1091; edition and interpretation of S. Parpola, 'The Murderer of 
Sennacherib', in M. T. Larsen (ed.), Death in Mesopotamia, Mesopotamia 8, Comptes 
rendus, 26th Rencontre Assyriologique International (Copenhagen: Akademisk For- 
lag, 1980), 171-81, followed by e.g. B. N. Porter, Images, Power, and Politics: Figurative 
Aspects of Esarhaddon's Babylonian Policy (Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 1993), 108; M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, II Kings, Anchor Bible Commentary 
(New York: Doubleday, 1988), 240; and F. Reynolds, The Babylonian Correspondence 
of Esarhaddon, State Archives of Assyria 18 (Helsinki: Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus 
Project, 2003), p. xxvii and no. 100. For a detailed criticism see Dalley, review of 
Reynolds 2003, Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie 96 (2006), 142-4. See also W. von Soden, 
'Gibt es Hinweise auf die Ermordung Sanheribs im Ninurta-Tempel (wohl) in Kalah 
in Texte aus Assyrien?' Nouvelles Assyriologiques Breves et Utilitaires (1990/22), 16. 
The letter can alternatively be interpreted as telling Esarhaddon what happened and 
why his attempt to discredit his brothers failed. 
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Fig. 2.1. Head of Esar- 
haddon, detail from 
stone victory stela recor- 
ding his invasion of 
Egypt, from a city gate at 
Sam'al. 



context in which they were written can only be guessed. Second, the 
hazards of restoring missing words (unless they are formulaic) are 
self-evident. Third, Judah was under very heavy pressure to conform 
to Assyrian policy when Hezekiah's son Manasseh, aged 12, began to 
rule Judah; and official Judaean literature, whether written at that 
time or later, would not have wanted to incur the wrath of Assyria if 
the true nature of the crime became known in Palestine. Manasseh, 
who contributed generously to Esarhaddon's new buildings 6 as a 
loyal client of Assyria, would have disseminated the official version 
of events. It is naive to use as reliable the information that Sennach- 
erib's sons Adramelech (Arda-Mullissi) and Sharezer struck him 
down with the sword'. It remains inexplicable that they should have 
fled together rather than taking advantage of the deed, if they were 
the true culprits. 



6 Borger, Inschriften Asarhaddons, 60. 
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Once on the throne, the king received a report describing exactly 
what had befallen his fellow-conspirators, and from this letter we 
learn that they were Babylonians. 7 The accused half-brothers escaped 
revenge, fleeing to Urartu, which, significantly, was pro-Assyrian at 
that time, and would have been under oath to protect whoever 
was the nominated heir. Desperate lest the true facts should 
emerge, Esarhaddon eventually persuaded the Urartians to extradite 
unspecified Assyrian magnates, 'sinners, spillers of blood'. 8 

The earliest version of the Tale of Ahiqar may represent an account 
which Esarhaddon tried to suppress. 9 It is set in the reign of Esar- 
haddon, when Ahiqar, a great sage who had served under Sennach- 
erib, was falsely accused and had to flee to Egypt. Imprisoned there, 
he wrote a collection of proverbs which are preserved along with 
the story of his life: Esarhaddon had sent an officer named Nabu- 
shum-ishkun to kill him, but was thwarted in his purpose. Eventually 
Ahiqar was reinstated to favour at the Assyrian court in the reign of 
Ashurbanipal. The story implies that Esarhaddon persecuted an 
honest man, and attempted to have him assassinated. Widespread 
popularity was attached to this tale which throws light on how the 
king was perceived among some of his people. A text known as An 
Assyrian Prince's Vision of the Underworld has been linked, though 
tentatively, to the same event; 10 a prince (perhaps Esarhaddon) tells 
of a dream in which he journeyed into the Underworld and met the 
god Nergal its ruler, who forgave some unnamed sin worthy of death 
and allowed the prince to escape punishment on this occasion. 11 



7 S. Parpola, Letters from Assyrian and Babylonian Scholars, State Archives of 
Assyria 10 (Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1993), no. 109. 

8 Borger, Inschriften Asarhaddons, 102-7. 

9 The story as known in Aramaic from a papyrus found at Elephantine in Upper 
Egypt, is dated perhaps a century or two later than the events narrated; and in many 
other, even later versions. E. Schiirer, 'The Story of Ahiqar', in G.Vermes et al. (eds.), 
History of the Jewish People 3/1 (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1986), 232-9, gives an 
account of Ahiqar traditions and versions, to which add F. M. Fales, Ahiqar e 
Boccaccio' in Alle soglie della classicita il Mediterraneo tra tradizione e innovazione, 
Studi in onore di Sabatino Moscati (Pisa-Rome: Istituti editoriali e poligrafici inter- 
nazionali, 1996), 147-67. 

10 W. von Soden, 'Die Unterweltsvision eines assyrischen Kronprinzen', Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie 43 (1936), 9-11. 

11 Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 32. 
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'Nergal shouted out like a raging storm-wind in fury against me . . .' but then 
relented, saying: 'Do not forget or neglect me! Then I will not decree a 
verdict of execution for you . . . This corpse which is buried in the Earth is 
that of the noble shepherd (Sennacherib) who fulfilled the desires of the king 
of the gods . . . your begetter. . . wide of understanding, deep in thoughtful- 
ness, who could see the designs that bind the world. As for those of you who 
closed your ears to his commands, who tasted the forbidden, trampled the 
taboo: the terrifying splendour of his majesty will surge over you, dispersing 
you to the winds. This word shall be fixed like a thorn in your heart. Go up 
into the Upperworld until I think of you again.' 

Vague allusions are made to a conspiracy, and the text may 
be connected with an attempt to exculpate Esarhaddon and his 




Fig. 2.2. Avenging god and demon, stone sculpture, from the palace of 
Sennacherib at Nineveh. 
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fellow-conspirators. The scribe who filled his father's post in subse- 
quent lines 12 may refer to the treacherous nephew of Ahiqar who is 
known by the name Nadin in the Tale of Ahiqar. 13 A variant for Nadin 
gives the name Haman who is better known as the villain of the 
Esther story 

No official Assyrian text names the murderer of Sennacherib. The 
Babylonian Chronicle, which would have been written soon after the 
events took place, preserves the anonymity of the culprit; and a 
reference to the murder in an inscription of Nabonidus, says that 
'his own son smote him with a weapon', 14 referring to the murderer, 
as later Berossus did, as a single son. The book of 2 Kings, 19:37, 
unsupported by Assyrian or Babylonian accounts, is the only text to 
name unambiguously the supposed pair of murderers. 

There are hints in later literature that seem to implicate Naqia. 
Among other legends about Assyrian kings and queens Diodorus 
Siculus gave an account that may refer to Naqia as 'Semiramis'. 15 The 
tale contains motifs in common with the Hebrew book of Esther: the 
feasting arranged by the upstart, the supplanting of one queen by 
another, and the power of the second queen to issue orders to the 
army. 

Semiramis . . . was a comely courtesan and because of her beauty was loved 
by the king of the Assyrians. Now at first she was accorded only a moderate 
acceptance in the palace, but later, when she had been proclaimed a lawful 
wife, she persuaded the king to yield the royal prerogatives to her for a 
period of five days. And Semiramis, upon receiving the sceptre and royal 
garb, on the first day held high festival and gave a magnificent banquet, at 
which she persuaded the commanders of the military forces and all the 
greatest dignitaries to co-operate with her; and on the second day, while the 
people and the most notable citizens were paying her their respects as queen, 
she arrested her husband and put him in prison. 

This particular story is reminiscent of the forceful Naqia's life because 
the queen 'Semiramis' achieved her position while the king ruled, 

12 Lines 18 and 73. 

13 von Soden, ' Unterweltsvision', 9-11 

14 Nabonidus, Babylon stela col. i., see H. Schaudig, Die Inschriften Nabonids von 
Babylon und Kyros' des Grossen, Alter Orient und Altes Testament 256 (Miinster: 
Ugarit-Verlag, 2001), 516. 

15 Diodorus Siculus, History Book II 20.5, written in Greek in the last century bc. 
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Fig. 2.3. Head of a 
Neo-Assyrian woman 
modelled in clay, from 
Ashlar, 8th-7th century 



presumably at the expense of another queen, just as Naqia sup- 
planted Tashmetu-sharrat. If the name of Semiramis stands here 
for Naqia (as it is known to do in other contexts), then Naqia was 
implicated in the downfall of her husband. A tale told by Nicolaus of 
Damascus likewise implies that the queen was responsible for the 
plot. 16 

Following the murder, Esarhaddon, rushing back to Nineveh 'not 
fearing the winter's snow and frost', claimed the contested throne, 
and eventually wrote a rather slippery account of events, making it 
clear that his brothers, unnamed, were in the wrong and that the 
gods, who had intervened on his behalf, would support him. He 
needed desperately to show that he was the legitimate heir; already he 
suffered from the fear of inheriting bad luck from his grandfather 
Sargon's death, and now from his own father's untimely, violent end. 
If the gods had allowed such terrible deeds, what might lie in store for 
Esarhaddon? But the desire to prove his legitimate claim to the 
throne overrode the problem of acknowledging that a murdered 



16 Zawadzki, 'Oriental and Greek Tradition', 69-72. 
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man, abandoned by the gods, was the father who had declared him to 
be crown prince. Though Sennacherib had never named Sargon as his 
father in his royal titles, Esarhaddon invariably named Sennacherib 
in his own inscriptions, perhaps protesting too much. 

I am son of Sennacherib king of Assyria, son of Sargon, king of Assyria, who, 
with the help of Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Nabu, Marduk, Ishtar-of-Nineveh and 
Ishtar-of-Arbela, the great gods, his lords, went to and fro from East to West 
and had no rival. I am the younger brother of my elder brothers. At the 
command of Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Bel and Nabu, Ishtar-of-Nineveh, and 
Ishtar-of-Arbela, the father who begot me raised my head justly among my 
brothers, saying: 'This is the son of my succession. 17 

He claimed that his brothers lost their senses when he was nominated 
Crown Prince, that the gods abandoned them as they plotted. 
'They alienated from me the good will of my father, although deep 
down his heart was sympathetic and his eyes were firmly set on 
making me king.' 18 He seems to suggest that his brothers were at 
fault for alienating the father and reversing the nomination to crown 
princeship, thus indirectly causing the murder. Meanwhile the gods 
inscribed reassuring omens on the flesh of sacrificial lambs encour- 
aging him, saying 'Go, don't hold back! We will go at your side and 
we will slay your enemies.' 19 Ishtar urged him on: 'Like ripe apples 
your enemies will roll around at your feet. I will flay your enemies 
and deliver them up to you.' 20 Marduk and Ishtar are the two deities 
named for their active role in wreaking revenge, even though one 
might have thought that Marduk's influence was negligible while his 
temple in Babylon lay in ruins; one might expect to find Ashur 
involved as the national god of Assyria. The co-operation between 
those particular deities foreshadows the partnership between Mor- 
decai and Esther in the Hebrew book of Esther. Esarhaddon collected 
oracles emanating from Ishtar and compiled them as literary texts 
that reinforced divine backing for his accession. 

Esarhaddon had to fear divine retribution on two counts: that he 
bore guilt in some way for his father's murder; and that he had 
inherited blame from his father for sacking Babylon. On the second 

17 Borger, Inschriften Asarhaddons, 40. 

18 Ibid. 41-2. 

19 Ibid. 43. 

20 Nissinen, Prophets and Prophecy, no. 68. 
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count he continued to shift the blame for the sack of Babylon on to 
the Elamites, in order to free himself from inherited guilt; and this is 
important for the background to the story of Esther because it marks 
the turning point when vengeance for the sack of Babylon began to 
focus with renewed desperation upon Susa and the Elamites. 

Once installed on the throne, Esarhaddon had specific goals. One 
was to drive the Nubians back to their homeland and to take over 
Egypt, relying on the energetic and effective work his father had done 
in securing Assyrian loyalty in southern Palestine, and the successful 
marriage of his own sister (or aunt) to an Egyptian ruler. 21 Another 
goal, connected to that policy, was to ensure that the Phoenician 
coastal cities of Tyre and Sidon supported Assyria. A third was to 
repair Marduk's great temple in Babylon, and to give a favourable 
interpretation to his father's sacrilege, shifting the blame off Assyria 
and on to the Babylonians themselves and their allies the Elamites, 
whose centre of power was located at Susa. 

In the reign of the previous king evil portents began to appear. The people 
who lived there said 'Yes' for 'No' to each other, they told lies . . . they were 
robbing the weak and giving to the strong . . . bribes were accepted, they stole 
each other's possessions every day unrestrained. A son would curse his own 
father in the street ... So the gods left their places, the goddesses abandoned 
their rites and went elsewhere. Abominations were allowed, taboo food was 
eaten, they put a stop to regular offerings and allowed conspiracies to thrive. 
They laid hands on the property of Esagila, the gods' palace, a place to which 
access is normally denied, and sold off silver, gold and gemstones to Elam as 
the price [of a mercenary alliance]. Marduk the Lord of Lords saw, and his 
heart raged, his liver was inflamed; the Enlil of the gods, lord of the lands, 
planned evil to overthrow land and people, and he raged in his heart to 
destroy its people, and a sickening curse was placed in his mouth. 22 

By this disingenuous interpretation, Sennacherib and his heir no 
longer bore the blame for the damage done to Babylon: the fault 
lay entirely with the citizens of Babylon and their allies from Elam. 
No doubt confirmed by divination and reinforced by rituals of 



21 T. Kwasman, Neo-Assyrian Legal Documents in the Kouyunjik Collection of the 
British Museum, Studia Pohl, Series Maior 14 (Rome: Editrice pontificio istituto 
biblico, 1988), no. 333, dated 692 bc. Sheshonk was probably ruler of Busiris in the 
Nile Delta. 

22 Borger, Inschriften Asarhaddons, 12-13. 
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expiation, this accusation should have removed from Esarhaddon the 
danger of divine retaliation against Assyria. 

What happened to the half-brothers who were implicated in the 
patricide? It was a long time before Esarhaddon was able to pursue 
them and their friends. Not until his eighth campaign, to Shubria on 
the southern border of Urartu, to which various unspecified Assyrian 
sinners had fled, did he set out. The object of his pursuit quite 
probably included the frustrated Arda-Mullissi and Sharru-usur, 
who are explicitly named only in the Old Testament. The expedition 
is described in a letter which, like that of his grandfather's expedition 
to Urartu, is lucidly written in epic style, full of direct speeches and 
drama. Ik-Teshub the Shubrian king refused to extradite the un- 
named spillers of blood, but grovelled when the Assyrian army 
arrived. 'For every single escapee or fugitive who is an Assyrian, let 

me repay a hundred times in compensation The princes who 

advised me told me lies and untruths, and that is why I committed 
such a great sin against Ashur.' 

It was too late. Esarhaddon was unyielding. 'When did you ever 
hear the word of the strong king for a second time?' He built up a 
ramp against Ik-Teshub's royal city; the enemy poured down pitch 
and set it alight, but Marduk intervened at that critical moment. 'At 
the command of Marduk the north wind blew, the sweet breath of 
the lord of gods. It turned the tongue of the Fire-god, taking hold; 
but it did not catch hold of the ramp ... it burned his own wall and 
turned it to ashes.' 23 Esarhaddon punished the resulting captives 
according to their individual deserts, although he persisted in not 
naming them. He then rebuilt damaged towns, and turned Shubria 
into an Assyrian province under direct rule. 

Shubria was useful to Assyria as a buffer against the Scyths and 
Cimmerians, uncivilized nomadic horsemen from the steppes of 
Central Asia who threatened stability in urbanized regions. Esarhad- 
don asked the gods, through divination, whether he should let his 
daughter marry Bartatua, king of the Scyths, after receiving a request 
from them. 24 This is the man whom Herodotus called 'Protothyes', 



23 Borger, Inschriften Asarhaddons, 102-7 for the whole text. 

24 I. Starr, Queries to the Sun-god, State Archives of Assyria 4 (Helsinki: Helsinki 
University Press, 1990), no. 20. 
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father of Madyes who helped Assyria fight the Medes in the next 
generation — presumably the marriage alliance was a fruitful one in 
diplomatic and strategic terms, and furthered Assyrian interests as 
intended. 

To invade Egypt a massive campaign was launched from cities in 
the western empire. Esarhaddon was defeated at the initial attempt, 
and although his second was successful, including the sack of Mem- 
phis and the installation of an Assyrian administration, he died 
unexpectedly on the way home. 

It was a tragic end to an unhappy life. At least three times during 
his short reign he had to take refuge while a substitute king sat on the 
throne, because an omen foretold danger to the king's person; his 
wife Esharra-hamat, undoubtedly dominated by her mother-in-law 
Naqia, died soon after the campaign to Shubria, and Naqia is shown 
standing right behind her son or grandson on a sculptured bronze 
wall-panel. Naqia publicly claimed some of the building work in 
Babylon as her own, and was powerful enough to hold on to her 
title as top 'palace woman' during the whole of her son's reign, so that 
Esharra-hamat could never become First Lady. Her status may have 
been enhanced by the poor health of the king, so that she could 
arrogate to herself extraordinary power; Esarhaddon suffered from 
an illness which was treated with incantations 'Ea, Shamash, Asar- 
luhi' and 'You, River, Creator of Everything'. The illness must have 
been attributed to malice and magic spells, for a similar incantation 
to rid a person of evil influence is given in the magical text Shurpu 
'Firewood', beginning: 'River of the gods, who has borne every- 
thing'. 25 

No palace of Esarhaddon has been excavated, although we know 
he built a Review Palace at Nineveh, to which Manasseh king of 
Judah, as well as the king of Tyre and the Greek kings of Cyprus 
contributed; a grand banquet, attended by the statues of the gods as 
well as crowds of people, was held to celebrate its dedication. 26 

The problems involved in appointing heirs both for Babylon and 
for Assyria must have dominated his early years of rule. Before he 



25 E. Reiner, Surpu, A Collection of Sumerian and Akkadian Incantations, Archiv fur 
Orientforschung 11 (Osnabriick: Biblio, 1970), tablet IX lines 70-95. 

26 Borger, Inschriften Asarhaddons, 60. 
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died he had nominated two sons: the elder Shamash-shum-ukin, to 
the throne of Babylon (with the likelihood that he would be crowned 
just as soon as the temple of Marduk could be repaired and the New 
Year festival resumed); and the younger, Ashurbanipal, to the throne 
of Assyria. The forceful Naqia played a key role in cementing this 
arrangement with a formal treaty which she in person drew up, 27 and 
royal bodyguards from Media were likewise bound with oaths of 
loyalty to defend the rights of the named heirs. 28 This happened just 
after the campaign to Shubria, when the king must have hoped that 
he had annihilated the opposition. But a shocking and unparalleled 
entry in the Babylonian Chronicle reveals further dissent ruthlessly 
put down: in the eleventh year of Esarhaddon's reign, 'In Assyria the 
king killed many of his magnates.' 29 This was only three years after so 
many Assyrian nobles had been captured and killed in Shubria, and it 
suggests that the king never managed to win back the loyalty of a 
substantial part of his father's army. When the king died in the year 
following the purge of top officials, Shamash-shum-ukin's accession 
to the throne of Babylon was indeed opposed; a group of Babylonians 
tried to persuade the Elamites to attack, and the Chronicle reveals 
that 'Bel-etir judge of Babylon was taken prisoner and killed.' Deni- 
gration and character-assassination were earthy, with a Rabellaisian 
tone in keeping with the style of the aluzinnu-jester: 30 'Bel-etir, raped 
captive twice over, runny-eyed-one twice over, squinter twice over, 
son of Iba, uncounted deadline, shit bucket of a farter, low family, 
servant of a dead god, house whose star has disappeared from the 
sky' 31 All these unhappy events imply that Esarhaddon did not have a 
broad base of support for his rule. 



27 S. Parpola and K. Watanabe, Neo-Assyrian Treaties and Loyalty Oaths, State 
Archives of Assyria 2 (Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1988), no. 8. 

28 M. Liverani, 'The Medes at Esarhaddon's Court', Journal of Cuneiform Studies 47 
(1995), 57-62, re-evaluated the so-called vassal treaties of Esarhaddon, showing that 
they were loyalty oaths sworn by a royal bodyguard consisting of levies from the East. 

29 A. K. Grayson, Assyrian and Babylonian Chronicles (New York: J. J. Augustin, 
1975), Chronicle 1 iv. 29. 

30 See Ch. 5 for the role and characteristics of the aluzinnu-jester. 

31 Livingstone, Court Poetry, nos. 29 and 30. Difficulties in identifying Bel-etir in 
different texts and dating some of them are explained by Frame, Babylonia, 117-18 
and n. 87. 
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When Ashurbanipal took the throne as his father's nominee, the 
efforts that Esarhaddon and Naqia had made to secure loyalty to him 
seem to have been effective. His forty- two-year reign was one of the 
longest in Assyrian history, a duration interpreted as a sign of good 
fortune, a blessing from the gods. He boasted of scholarly learning, 
and indeed his inscriptions have a tendency to complex sentences 
and extra words, marking intellectual pretensions. 32 He was fulsome 
in acknowledging his father and grandfather, and one senses that 
appalling family disasters had had the effect of uniting the gener- 
ations under Naqia's firm guidance. His own wife, Libbali-sharrat, 
was almost certainly Assyrian. 33 

He held on to Lower Egypt, chasing out Taharqa and then his son 
when they tried to reassert Nubian dominance in Memphis, and he 
campaigned up the Nile to sack Thebes where the Nubian leaders had 
taken refuge. At first Ashurbanipal crowned the short-lived Necho as 
pharaoh, taking care to use traditional Egyptian regalia, and not 
imposing Assyrian customs. After the death of Necho, Psammetichus 
son of Necho was successfully placed on the throne. Despite at least 
one moment of weakness, the new young pharaoh held the balance 




Fig. 2.4. Fragment 
of a stela from Ashur 
showing Libbali- 
sharrat, wife of 
Ashurbanipal, wear- 
ing a mural crown 
and seated on a high- 
backed throne. 



32 See Ch. 7 for the suggestion that a certain feature of style in Esther may echo one 
in Ashurbanipal's inscriptions. 

33 Her name has also been read as Assur-sarrat. See C. Ambos in K. Radner et al., 
Prosopography of the Neo-Assyrian Empire (Helsinki: Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus 
Project, 1998- ), ii/2, s.v. Libbali-sarrat. 
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Fig. 2.5. Babylonian crown of Shamash-shum-ukin, carried off at sack 
of Babylon by Ashurbanipal. 



between national and international interests, his reign of fifty-four 
years ending with his death in the field at Harran, fighting for the 
faction of Assyrians to whom he owed loyalty. 34 

In Babylonia arrangements went less smoothly. Despite Ashurba- 
nipal's earlier kindness in supplying Elam with food during a famine, 
the Elamites incited his perfidious brother Shamash-shum-ukin to 
rebel against him. A sister, Sherua-eterat, tried unsuccessfully to 
mediate between the two brothers. 35 A two-year siege of Babylon 
led to horrific famine and suffering, and Shamash-shum-ukin's death 
in the flames, recorded by his brother, is thought to be the basis of the 
Greek legend which tells how 'Sardanapallos' perished in the flames 
of 'Nineveh'. 36 A grandson of the wily Merodach-Baladan, who had 



34 M. Smith, 'Did Psammetichus Die Abroad?' Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 
(1991), 101-9. 

35 See Ch. 5 for the Aramaic story recounting these events. 

36 J. Macginnis, 'Ctesias and the Fall of Nineveh', Illinois Classical Studies 13/1 
(1988), 37-41. 
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Fig. 2.6 (left). Stone sculpture showing Ishtar-of-Arbela armed for battle. 
Fig. 2.7 (right). Close-up of head of Te-umman, ritually defaced. 



played a double game but ended up supporting the losing side, 
committed suicide, and his head was brought back to Ashurbanipal. 
How Ashurbanipal himself interpreted these events illuminates a 
long-term view of history in which crime and ultimate revenge are 
the guiding force. 'The rest of the people, [still] alive by the [grace of] 
protecting genii, whom Sennacherib had defeated in revenge [for the 
death of Ashur-nadin-shumi], now I defeated those [same] people as 
a funerary offering to him, in revenge [for the death of Sennacherib, 
or for supporting Shamash-shum-ukin].' 37 Revenge was taken to 
further lengths in Elam, where the Assyrian king had tried — through 
kindnesses, by invoking the charitable deeds of Esarhaddon, by 
attempting to install a pro-Assyrian king in Susa, and by educating 
Elamite princes at Nineveh — to avoid the need for stern action. 
When patience was exhausted, the great war-goddess Ishtar, in her 
role as divine avenger of mortal wrongs, took the initiative. 

Ashurbanipal claimed that Ishtar robbed Te-Umman, king in Susa, 
of his senses. A famous sculpture shows Te-Umman's disfigured head 
hanging on a tree while Ashurbanipal and his queen feast in a garden, 



37 R. Borger, Beitrdge zur Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1996), A§40, p. 235. 
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Fig. 2.8. Stone relief sculpture from the North Palace at Nineveh, 
showing Ashurbanipal feasting with his queen or grandmother, with 
trophies of foreign conquests displayed. 

and displays on a nearby table other trophies symbolizing the extent 
of Assyrian conquests: an Elamite bow 38 and a many-stranded neck- 
lace from Thebes. 39 This work of art encapsulates key characteristics 
of Ashurbanipal's reign: the king and queen publicly shown drinking 
together; the display of trophies representing individual victories, the 
ritual mutilation of the dead enemy, and the garden setting. 

The destruction in Susa was considerable, lasting (according to a 
rare detail in the royal annals) 1 month and 25 days, and the king 
bombastically claims: 'I levelled the whole of Elam.' He described the 
sack of Susa and then the destruction of the countryside as separate 
events, comparable with the two massacres which end the Hebrew 
book of Esther and which are used there to explain why the feast of 
Purim has two different dates. 40 A satisfactory by-product of con- 
quest for Ashurbanipal was that a statue of the goddess Nanay of 
Uruk, who had been angry for 1,635 years (in other words, had 
abandoned her own city and was forced to live abroad as a looted 
statue in Elam) was returned to her home town. 41 In the eyes of 



38 It was dedicated to Ishtar-of-Nineveh, see ibid. 101-3. 

39 See P. Albenda, 'Landscape Bas-reliefs in the Blt-hilani of Ashurbanipal', Bulletin 
of the American Schools for Oriental Research 225 (1977), 29-48. The Egyptian 
goddess Hathor characteristically wears such a necklace. 

40 Borger, Beitrage, 55-6, and 241, F§33 for translation. 

41 Ibid. 57-8, A§59 text, translation p. 242. 
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Sennacherib's loyal grandson a sequence of events, from atrocity to 
final retribution, was over at last. 

In the different texts it is apparent that Assyrian royal inscriptions 
sometimes present military actions as if they were carried out entirely 
by the king and his officers, but at other times as if the gods 
themselves had taken part, especially when campaigns were under- 
taken as retaliation for past wrongs. Revenge and retaliation were 
taboo for mortals, who were polluted by taking their own revenge; 
such punishments belonged to the gods. Therefore to present very 
recent events as myth belongs in that context: myth-making emerges 
directly from Assyrian royal inscriptions. 42 Appreciating this trans- 
formation is critical to understanding how an episode in Assyrian 
historical records relates to the eventual Hebrew book of Esther, and 
the many changes that the story undergoes. 

Concerning Assyrian affairs in Arabia, a similar sequence of events 
involving revenge is documented in two separate accounts which give 
a particularly clear example of how a current event might be written 
as myth alongside a more pragmatic account. Extending from out- 
rage to revenge spread over three generations, deities act out a 
leading role in the mythologizing version, although the partnership 
of divine avengers is different from the combination of Marduk with 
Ishtar found in texts relating to Babylon and Susa. In Sennacherib's 
day the Arabian goddess Atar-samain had become angry with king 
Haza'el. The episode is described in two very different ways. In one of 
them, deciding not to stay with her people, she had handed the king 
over to the Assyrians and she herself set out for Assyria. Expressed 
differently in another inscription, Sennacherib conquered the city 
Adummutu, took an Arabian princess captive, and soon received a 
visit at Nineveh from Haza'el , begging for mercy. He was forgiven, 
and the statues of Arabian gods were returned with an Assyrian 
inscription added to them. When the oracle of Shamash had been 
consulted, the princess too was sent back with Haza'el. The Assyrian 
goddess Mullissu, 'the wild cow . . . gores my enemies with her power- 
ful horns, and Ishtar who resides in Arbela, clothed in fire, adorned 
with rays, rains flames upon Arabia. Erra the warrior, with his 
regiments of battle, cuts down my foe', as Ashurbanipal described 

42 Ibid. 243-9 for translation. 
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his successes against Arabs. Here Ishtar and Erra are the two deities 
who take charge of revenge. 

From Sennacherib's father to his grandson, certain gods are the 
protagonists in certain royal and national actions, supporting the 
kings whom they had nurtured and chosen. Through times of tra- 
gedy, and despite severe reverses, those exceptional kings continued 
to enlarge the Assyrian empire and to create some of Mesopotamia's 
finest literature and buildings. 

After the long and successful reign of Ashurbanipal, rival claimants 
to the throne weakened Assyria, and when Nineveh was sacked by a 
coalition of Medes and Babylonians in 612, the centre of power 
moved south to Babylon. Nineveh was badly damaged at that time, 
and some of its public buildings may have had to be abandoned 
partially or totally. But there is evidence for reuse too. Nabopolassar 
the Babylonian king who was so upset at the damage that he slept on 
the floor, spurning the comfort of a bed, 43 nevertheless received 
tribute ceremonially in the city. 44 A century later Nineveh may have 
been captured a second time by Cyrus the Great. 45 

Like the fame of its last great kings, Nineveh survived, and parts of 
its huge if decaying palaces were still in use into the Roman period, 
giving continuity not only to the architecture and the famous garden, 
but also to stories, often garbled, about the deeds of Assyrian kings 
and queens, Sardanapallos and Semiramis in particular. Visitors who 
came to Nineveh and strolled through its palaces admiring the 
sculptures, thought the beardless men were Amazon-like women 
who fought and hunted, and that the Elamites were Indians. 46 

Although the city may have declined considerably under Achae- 
menid rule, later Seleucid and Parthian evidence for continued 
grandeur is impressive: 47 a large carved stone lintel of Parthian 
design, found in a courtyard of the South-West palace, shows that 
some debris had been swept aside and a grand style maintained for 

43 Babylon Stela, lines 40'-41', ed. Schaudig, Inschriften Nabonids, 516. 

44 Grayson, Chronicles, 94. 

45 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae xii. 529, which seems to match Xenophon, Ana- 
basis III. 4 in claiming that the Persian (not the Median) king finally conquered 
'Larisa' and 'Mespila'. 

46 These conclusions are drawn from the account of Diodorus Siculus II. 6 and II. 16. 

47 J. E. Reade, 'Nineve', in Reallexikon der Assyriologie (Berlin: de Gruyter 
1998-2001), ix. 
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public occasions in the Roman period. In the same palace was found 
a fine statue of Heracles Epitrapezios 'sitting on a table', clearly an 
object representing culture and wealth in the Hellenistic period, 
when statues of that kind were displayed in the fine residences of 
wealthy men. In the North Palace, which Sennacherib built during 
the latter part of his reign, a Greek inscription has been found, the 
letters of the name deiogenes issuing forth from the mouth of 
a beardless boy. None of these items suggests squatter occupation or 
a twilight existence on the edge of poverty. Perhaps the best evidence 
for a high status in the Seleucid period is supplied by a Greek 
inscription, found on a fragment of a pillar, naming the strategos of 
the city as Apollophanes. This shows that there was a Seleucid civic 
administration there. If the city had been ruined and largely aban- 
doned during more than two hundred years of Persian rule, it would 
not have been revived for that kind of elite occupation. In other 
words Nineveh was a famous Hellenistic city which Greeks would 
have visited, but was no longer a royal city, the residence of kings. Its 
fate during the Persian period is unknown, but lack of evidence is 
part of a much wider problem for archaeologists who have great 
trouble identifying any hallmarks of Persian occupation throughout 
the Near East. The great empire of the Achaemenid dynasty 'does not 
seem to have had much effect upon the material culture of the East', 48 
and presumably used the old buildings and local administrators 
without introducing identifiable architecture and pottery of its 
own. Some religious activity continued: an altar dedicated to the 
Sibitti-gods was inscribed in Greek alongside a much older Assyrian 
cuneiform inscription of the ninth century; and several repairs were 
made to the temple of Nabu. 

Nineveh continued to be known under that name. It was known as 
Ninos or Ninua to Classical authors such as Diodorus, Strabo, 
Athenaeus, and Tacitus. Likewise it is named in the Aramaic and 
Egyptian tales about Assyria that are extant in fragments of papyri 
from the Ptolemaic period. In biblical literature the books of Judith, 
Tobit, and Jonah helped to preserve the fame of the city, with the 
latter emphasizing that it continued to flourish because God had 



48 W. Vogelsang, The Rise and Organisation of the Achaemenid Empire (Leiden: 
Brill 1992), 310. 
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relented, and had not fulfilled his promise to destroy it. Since the 
book of Jonah dates no later than the early fourth century bc, it 
represents a view of Nineveh that was held in the Achaemenid period. 
During all that time Aramaic was the spoken language of the people. 

Literary hyperbole must take some of the blame for misleading 
historians for so long. Whenever a city was captured, it was a catas- 
trophe which could only be understood as abandonment by its 
gods. 49 Deserted by the deities, it was compared to a city ruined by 
a devastating flood, its people scattered, a haunt for owls and jackals. 
This type of language belongs to the lament which is a necessary part 
of the ritual required to persuade the gods to return; modern scholars 
refer to such texts as lamentations. The genre is an ancient Sumerian 
one which was studied at Nineveh in the time of Ashurbanipal and 
was still in use in Babylonia in the academies of the Seleucid kings for 
whom it was still intended to accompany the repair of damaged 
buildings and holy property: it belongs with the ceremonial of recon- 
secration. 50 Throughout Mesopotamian history the theme recurs: Ur, 
Nippur, Babylon, and Susa all in turn abandoned by their gods, utterly 
ruined until the remaining inhabitants could persuade their gods to 
be reconciled, often within a short space of time. Laments galvanized 
people into making repairs and appreciating the benefits of firm rule. 

Hebrews in Mesopotamia and in Palestine from the late eighth 
century onwards would have taken a particular interest in Nineveh 
and the surrounding area because Sargon II, following his capture of 
Samaria around 721, had deported many Israelites to the region of 
Halahhu. This place-name is found not only in 2 Kings 17: 6, 18: 11, 
and 1 Chron. 5: 25, but also in many Assyrian records, and has been 
identified as the name of a town and a province just to the north-east 
of Nineveh, giving its name to one of the gates of Nineveh, 'Gate of 
Halahhu'. 51 In their new homes they would have been given land and 
they were encouraged, in the words of Sargon himself, 'to pursue 

49 S. Dalley, 'The Language of Destruction and its Interpretation', Baghdader 
Mitteilungen 36 (2005), 275-85. 

50 See e.g. R. Kutscher, Oh Angry Sea (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1975),2-3. 

51 J. N. Postgate, 'Halahhu', in Reallexikon der Assyriologie (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1972-5), iv. See also B. Oded, 'The Settlements of the Israelite and the Judean Exiles 
in Mesopotamia in the 8th-6th centuries BCE', in G. Galil and M. Weinfeld (eds.), 
Studies in Historical Geography and Biblical Historiography Presented to Z. Kallai 
(Leiden: Brill, 2000), 91-103. 
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Fig. 2.9. Judaean 
bodyguard of 
Sennacherib, 
stone sculpture 
from palace of 
Sennacherib at 
Nineveh. 



their own skills'; he had taken some of them to serve professionally as 
charioteers in his own army, and quartered them in Calah (Nim- 
rud). 52 A group of Judaeans is mentioned in a letter from Nimrud, in 
which they were fighting with the Assyrians in Urartu. 53 In the time 



52 S. Dalley, 'Chariotry and Cavalry in the Armies of Tiglath-pileser III and Sargon 
II' Iraq 47 (1985), 31-48. 

53 ND 2608, H. W. F. Saggs (ed.), The Nimrud Letters, Cuneiform Texts from 
Nimrud 5 (London: British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 2001), 125-8, esp. line rev. 
9' and n. 
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of Sennacherib, Judaeans have been recognized on a sculpture from 
the South-West Palace among the king's bodyguard; and the daugh- 
ters of Hezekiah resided at Nineveh after their father had capitulated 
and sent tribute with them as hostages. 54 Educated Hebrews, from 
both the northern Israelite and the southern Judaean regions, were 
therefore at the heart of the Assyrian court, making permanent 
homes in the vicinity of Nineveh, not only hearing about great events 
as they unfolded, but also affected by them, needing to make agon- 
izing decisions over divided loyalties. Military men who had sworn 
oaths of loyalty to Sennacherib and his nominated heir had to decide 
whether to support Arda-Mullissi or Esarhaddon while the outcome 
of crucial deeds was in the balance. 

The same is true of Hebrews who were deported at the same time 
to the region around the river Habur, an area which belongs to the 
vague term Hanigalbat, from which Esarhaddon, as the ousted crown 
prince, made his comeback. The region includes the city Dur- 
katlimmu, which was the main residence of Assyrian crown princes, 
where the names of Yahweh-worshippers have recently been found in 
seventh-century texts. 55 Interest there in the disputed accession of 
Esarhaddon would have been particularly acute; moreover, continu- 
ity after 612 on that site has been proved conclusively from dated 
documents. 56 Contacts between Hebrews in Mesopotamia and their 
friends and relations in Palestine would have allowed episodes of 
Late Assyrian history to become a part of Hebrew tradition. 

Continuity at Nineveh, as elsewhere, ensured that the deeds, 
scandals, and tragedies of Sennacherib and his family were not 
consigned to dust in 612, but lived on in Aramaic, Egyptian, Hebrew, 
and Greek texts while cuneiform Akkadian died out in Assyria. The 
Hebrews — Israelites and Judaeans — who had settled along the Habur 
and in Halahhu in the late eighth century, were not lost tribes; they 
did not vanish after 612. Many of them had their own land and 
business networks, and had been settled there for four generations, so 



54 R. D. Barnett et al., Sculptures from the South West Palace of Sennacherib at 
Nineveh, (London: British Museum Publications, 1998), nos. 664 and 665, p. 135. 

55 F. M. Fales, 'West Semitic Names in the Seh Hamad Texts', State Archives of 
Assyria Bulletin 7 (1993), 139-50. 

56 H. Kiihne, 'Thoughts about Assyria after 612 bc', in L. Al-Gailani-Werr et al. 
(eds.), Of Pots and Plans (Cambridge: Macdonald Institute, 2002), 171-5. 
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they were not tempted to return to Palestine in the time of Josiah. 
Likewise Judaeans who had settled in Babylonia in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar did not abandon their businesses after several gen- 
erations. 57 Many decades before the fall of Nineveh some of Assyria's 
literature had been adopted by scholars in Babylonia, where cunei- 
form Akkadian lived on for many more centuries, ensuring the late 
survival of many Assyrian texts. 58 

Eventually Nineveh became a great city within the kingdom of 
Adiabene. Israelite and Judaean traditions were still sufficiently 
strong and admirable in the heartland of Assyria that they can be 
traced after a gap in evidence of many centuries, resurfacing in the 
conversion to Judaism of Queen Helena, and of her son Izates who 
then became king. This is known only from the lucky chance that 
Josephus wrote about them. To some extent they had assimilated 
successfully; in other respects they had preserved their religion and 
its sacred texts through changes of rule. 

57 L. Pearce, 'New Evidence for Judeans in Babylonia', in O. Lipschits and 
M. Oeming (eds.), Judah and the Judeans in the Persian Period (Winona Lake: 
Eisenbrauns, 2006), 399-412, giving evidence for a town of Judaeans near Borsippa. 

58 P. A. Beaulieu, 'The Cult of AN.SAR/Assur in Babylonia after the Fall of the 
Assyrian Empire', State Archives of Assyria Bulletin 11 (1997), 55-74. 
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During the eighth to sixth centuries bc the scribes who composed 
historical records for their royal patrons shaped certain current 
events into a formulaic sequence, beginning with catastrophe and 
ending with restoration, or beginning with outrage and ending with 
retribution. In such sequences particular gods played a leading role 
by coming to earth in order to act on the king's behalf. The time-span 
might cover more than one generation, allowing interpretations to 
change. Such shifts are especially well documented in Assyrian re- 
cords relating to the sack of Babylon. These events led to the sack of 
Susa and its portrayal as Ishtar's revenge. 

Assyrian kings made regular campaigns and recorded them on 
stone and clay; Babylonians, on the other hand, did not write records 
of their campaigns in cuneiform, but they did refer to them in other 
kinds of text. Both traditions credit the gods with acts of retribution. 
Economic and military reasons for going to war are rarely hinted at, 
and must be winkled out indirectly; the ancient writers did not take 
them into consideration when they claimed cause and effect. Victori- 
ous kings could interpret their looting of a divine statue as evidence 
that the citizens must have made the god angry, causing him to 
abandon his city and its people; therefore a city would be conquered 
only because its god was angry with it, and the victor acted as the 
agent of the displeased deity. This justified invasion after the event. 
Blame normally fell upon the conquered, but could be diverted to a 
third party if wicked allies had played a major role. This kind of 
reasoning was reassuring because it showed that events were not 
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Fig. 3.1. Cylinder 
seal design showing 
Ninurta as a war- 
god standing on a 
monster, flanked by 
battle standards, 
facing a priest and a 
warrior-goddess; 
from Nimrud. 



arbitrary: the gods were actively responsible. Prime causes of divine 
anger were oath-breaking, and neglect or violation of sanctuaries. 

The concept that only the gods should impose revenge is known 
very early in Mesopotamia. A letter of the nineteenth century bc was 
written to a god by the Assyrian viceroy at Mari: 

In the past Ila-kabkabu and Yagid-Lim (two kings) between them took a 
binding oath by the god. Whereas Ila-kabkabu did no wrong to Yagid-Lim, 
Yagid-Lim did wrong to Ila-kabkabu. When you (the god) learned of this, 
you attacked him, going to the aid of Ila-kabkabu. Ila-kabkabu destroyed his 
wall and was victorious . . . > 

Sometimes the king himself carried out acts of revenge while wield- 
ing the weapon of the god, but always associating himself closely with 
the god, acting as his agent of revenge, as in this example from the 
ninth century: 'I, Ashurnasirpal . . . designate of the warrior god 
Ninurta, destructive weapon of the great gods, avenger, the king 
who has always acted justly with the support of the gods Ashur and 
Shamash . . . ' 2 

In the case of damage done to Babylon on several occasions, a long 
tradition existed of blaming Elamites even though the main deeds 



1 A. K. Grayson, Assyrian Royal Inscriptions (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1972), 
i. 27-8. 

2 A. K. Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium bc (858-745 bc), 
Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia, Assyrian Period 2 (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1996), 120. 
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were done by Assyrians. In the thirteenth century the Assyrian king 
Tukulti-Ninurta I had raided Babylon and carried off a statue of 
Marduk. Retelling the events as an epic poem, he exonerated his 
desecration of the sacred city by blaming the Babylonian king for 
having violated oaths. 3 This violation demanded divine retribution, 
which Tukulti-Ninurta carried out as a heroic agent of divine will, 'with 
the god Ashur's unbeatable weapon', invoking the sun-god as enforcer 
of justice. 'His (the Babylonian king's) allies were slaughtered like 
cattle.' 4 Oath-breaking caused Marduk to leave in anger: 'Marduk 
abandoned his sublime sanctuary, the city Babylon.' At that time the 
kings of Babylon were linked to the Elamites by royal marriages which 
cemented alliance between Babylonians and Elamites. Once this link 
was broken by Assyria's conquest, a weakened Babylonia was soon 
subjected to raids from Elam. These were probably more destructive 
than those of Assyria, for Tukulti-Ninurta was particularly interested in 
transferring texts and knowledge from the libraries of Babylonia to 
Assyria. 5 His action is symptomatic of Assyrian respect for Babylonian 
cultural traditions. Thus the Assyrians could reassign any damage they 
themselves had done to damage subsequendy done by Elamites. 
The Babylonians had a different interpretation: they would have under- 
stood the murder of the Assyrian king by his own offspring — which 
was the fate of two sackers of the sacred city, Tukulti-Ninurta 
I and Sennacherib — as divine retribution for the sack of Babylon. But 
Elamites were always guilty in Assyrian eyes, whether they acted as 
allies of Babylon or as aggressors against the city. 

A century later, soon after his accession in 1 126, the Babylonian king 
Nebuchadnezzar I recorded a sequence of deeds in which Marduk had 
become enraged with his city Babylon, and had allowed the Elamites 
to raid it, loot it, and carry off his statue to Susa, their capital city. 
Finally the god relented; the statue was retrieved and reinstalled in 
Babylon, where the king authorized great celebrations to mark the god's 
reconciliation with his people. The story was told in the form of a 
lamentation, linked to the restoration of buildings, and recited at their 



3 B. Foster, From Distant Days (Bethesda, Md.: CDL Press, 1995), 178-96. 

4 Epic of Tukulti-Ninurta iv. 46', Foster, From Distant Days, 191. 

5 Epic of Tukulti-Ninurta vi. 1' — 11', ibid. 178. 
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reconsecration. 6 In a separate composition Nebuchadnezzar described 
the furious revenge which he and his god Marduk inflicted on 'the vile 
Elamite'. 7 

Five hundred years later these famous episodes of Babylonian 
history were still known, and they were studied at Nineveh in the 
reign of Ashurbanipal. When the Assyrians came to shape their 
literary version of the sack of Babylon in 689 bc, they too used the 
theme of lamentation. A chain of events can be traced in records 
from Assyria and Babylonia which ended in fierce destruction both at 
Susa and in the surrounding countryside of Elam. Sennacherib's sack 
of Babylon in 689 began a sequence, extended by his son and 
grandson, which embraced the later sack of Babylon in 648 by 
Ashurbanipal. A century later the Babylonian king Nabonidus linked 
the fall of Nineveh in 612 to the same events. 

Ever since the reign in Babylon of Hammurabi a thousand years 
earlier, Babylon had held a special position among the cities of 
Mesopotamia. It had taken the lead as a centre for worship and 
lawgiving. Assyria cultivated that relationship, relying on a common 
language and literature, and its pantheon included many of the same 
gods. Many gods had statues in city temples in both countries, and 
the same name would be given to the temples in north and south; for 
instance, Ezida was the name of the temple of Nabu whether in 
Borsippa near Babylon or in Calah near Nineveh. Cities in southern 
Mesopotamia such as Borsippa and Eridu became known as 'Baby- 
lon', a metaphorical usage which allowed the real Babylon to claim 
the earliest manifestation of kingship, and to give its god Marduk 
supremacy beyond his own city. 8 Babylonian literary and scientific 
texts were studied in Assyria, and the Assyrians in the seventh 
century brought their own science and literature down into Baby- 
lonia. 9 So an attack on Babylon was an act of supreme outrage that 

6 G. Frame, Rulers of Babylonia: From the Second Dynasty of Isin to the End of 
Assyrian Domination, 1157-612, Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia, Babylonian 
Period 2 (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1995), 23-31, nos. 8-9. 

7 Foster, From Distant Days, 199; Frame, Rulers, no. 8 line 23. 

8 S. Dalley, 'Babylon as a Name for Other Cities', Assyriological Studies 28, Comptes 
rendus, 51st Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale 2005 (Chicago: Oriental Institute 
Publications, forthcoming). 

9 P. -A. Beaulieu, 'The Cult of AN.SAR / Assur in Babylonia after the Fall of the 
Assyrian Empire', State Archives of Assyria Bulletin 11 (1997), 55-74. 
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could not be compared with military action against any other city. 
If a king who damaged Babylon was later killed by a member of his 
own family, the deed could be understood as the gods' just revenge. 
The following chart gives a basic framework of events in which the 
two Assyrian sacks of Babylon in 689 and 648 are fitted into a long 
pattern of tradition. It ignores known complexities involving differ- 
ent factions of Babylonians, and exploitation of them by different 
factions within Assyria. 



13th century bc Tukulti-Ninurta 1 
conquered Babylon, ruled only briefly 


Assyrian king killed by own son. Elam then 
raided Babylonia 


728-722 Assyrian kings ruled in Babylon 


Then Merodach-Baladan II gained throne 
of Babylon with Elamite help 


709-705 Sargon, then Sennacherib, ruled in 
Babylon 


Merodach-Baladan regained throne in 703 
for nine months, with Elamite help 


699-694 Ashur-nadin-shumi son of 
Sennacherib ruled Babylon as viceroy 


but was abducted by Elamites employed by 
Babylonian rebels 


689 Sennacherib sacked Babylon 


Act of revenge. Elam blamed. Assyrian king 
killed by own son(s) 


669-648 Shamash-shum-ukin son of 
Esarhaddon ruled Babylon as viceroy. 




648 Ashurbanipal sacked Babylon 


Act of revenge by Assyria. Elam blamed. 
Shamash-shum-ukin killed in the sack 


c.647 Ashurbanipal sacked Susa 


Act of revenge against Elamites 


612 Nineveh sacked by barbarians 
from the north with Babylonian help 


Act of divine retribution against Assyria 
according to Nabonidus c.540 



Sennacherib had tried hard to win the loyalty and confidence of the 
Babylonians by making a series of arrangements with indigenous 
rulers. 10 All of them failed, partly because of Elamite interference. 
Then he put his own son Ashur-nadin-shumi on the throne, crowned 
with the regalia worn by traditional Babylonian kings, thereby signal- 
ling that Assyria was not attempting to impose its own ways upon its 
vassal. To this extent Sennacherib was sympathetic to the Babylonians 
in the early years of his reign. By extending to Babylon a system in 
which viceroys, closely related to the king, took charge of a large 
territory, Sennacherib was following precedents both in Assyria and 



10 J. A. Brinkman, Prelude to Empire: Babylonian Society and Politics 747-626 bc 
(Philadelphia: Occasional Publications of the Babylonian Fund 7, 1984), 45-65. 
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beyond. 11 Assyrian kings of the late second millennium had given 
authority to a close relative to rule the western part of their empire; 
Hittites and Elamites had likewise delegated the government of distant 
regions to viceroys who were members of the royal family. The abduc- 
tion of his son with the connivance of Elamites reversed Sennacherib's 
good intentions towards Babylon. 

After he had sacked Babylon he wrote an account of his campaign, 
explaining that the throne of Babylon had been usurped by a man 
whose rule was not supported by the gods, and this usurper took gold 
and silver vessels out of the temple of Marduk in Babylon and sold them 
in Elam in exchange for military aid. The current king of Elam was 'a 
madman' and committed sacrilege in accepting the sacred vessels, so he 
died in the same year. 12 Presumably oaths of loyalty sworn to the 
doomed viceroy Ashur-nadin-shumi by Babylonians were broken 
under Elamite pressure. Sennacherib implied that the sequence of 
events was not the fault of the Babylonian people, but could be blamed 
on the usurper in Babylon and his ally the mad king of Elam. 

On my fifth campaign I ordered a march to Babylon. As for the Babylonians, 
who heard of the coming of my campaign, dreadful fear overcame them. 
They opened the treasury of Esagila and took out the gold, silver and 
precious stones of Bel and Zarpanitu in great abundance. They had them 
sent to Umman-menanu the king of Elam. They sent word to him saying: 
'Come to Babylon, to our aid! Stand by us! Be our support!' He, the king of 
Elam, was a rash fellow who had neither insight nor counsel . . . 13 

Babylon was captured only after a long siege. The punishment 
included one of the most massive human deportations ever wit- 
nessed in the Ancient Near East — on a single occasion Sennacherib 
deported 208,000 people from Babylonia to Assyria — providing 
much of the labour force used for construction work in Nineveh. 
Statues of Babylonian gods, carried off to Assyria, were kept there 
until Babylon and its temples were restored. Only then could the 
homeless gods return. This homecoming was achieved partly by 

11 Some scholars think all such viceroys and governors, who were clean-shaven, 
were eunuchs. For a more nuanced view see S. Dalley, Review of R. Manila, The King's 
Magnates, in Bibliotheca Orientalis 58 (2001), 197-206. 

12 A. K. Grayson, 'The Walters Art Gallery Inscription of Sennacherib', Archiv fur 
Orientforschung 20 (1963), 83-96. 

13 D. D. Luckenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib (Chicago: Oriental Institute Publica- 
tions 2, 1924), lines 1 1-16; see also Grayson, Walters Art Gallery Inscription. 
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Sennacherib's successor Esarhaddon, and partly by his grandson 
Ashurbanipal, but it did not end the problem that sin could be 
inherited. 'The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's 
teeth are set on edge.' 14 Ezekiel, here stating the current opinion on 
inherited sin, goes on to deny its validity, and opts instead for 
individual responsibility. The issue was one of great importance, 
both for dynasties and for ordinary people. 

Although the Assyrian kings laid blame on the Elamites, the 
murder of Sennacherib by one or more of his sons allowed others 
to take a very different view. In Assyria the king's heirs worried that 
the violent deaths of Sargon and of Sennacherib left them, as his 
successors, to inherit the taint of pollution. In Babylonia the patri- 
cide was interpreted as divine punishment of Sennacherib for the 
desecration of Babylon. That interpretation should have ended 
the sequence of events, but Nabonidus took a longer view. He was 
the last indigenous king of Babylon, who ruled from 555 to 539 bc, 
and he may have been distantly related to Ashurbanipal. Like his 
predecessors, although he regretted the damage done at the sack of 
Nineveh fifty years earlier, he had a motive for claiming that the city's 
evil fate had been deserved, even though the sack of Nineveh by 
Medes and northern barbarians had been backed by Babylon. He did 
so by extending the sequence, by claiming that the fall of Nineveh, the 
city so closely associated with Sennacherib, was divine retribution 
carried out in 612 bc for the sack of Babylon in 689. 

He [Sennacherib] planned evil, in his heart he spoke sinfully against the 
country, he had no mercy upon the people of the land, wickedly he laid 
Babylon waste, wrecked the rites, despoiled the rituals. He took the hand of 
Marduk the Prince and took him to Assyria. He acted with the anger of a god, 
he did not spare the land his fury. 15 



14 Ezekiel 18: 2; likewise Deuteronomy 24: 16 documents the same change of 
theological opinion. See also B. Halpern, 'Jerusalem and the Lineages in the 7th 
Century bc. Kinship and the Rise of Individual Moral Liability', in B. Halpern and 
D. W. Hobson (eds.), Law and Ideology in Monarchic Israel, Journal of the Society 
for Old Testament Studies, Supplement 124 (1991), 11-107, esp. 80. 

15 'Babylon Stela, lines 1'— 19' ', in H-P. Schaudig (ed.), Die Inschriften Nabonids 
von Babylon und Kyros' des Grossen Alter Orient und Altes Testament 256 (Miinster: 
Ugarit-Verlag, 2001), 515-16. (Author's italics.) 
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He accused Sennacherib of taking revenge himself, rather than 
entrusting retaliation to the gods. 

Some explanation is required to account for why Ashurbanipal's 
sack of Babylon in 648 16 was not viewed in the same light, for one 
might have expected Nabonidus to have chosen the event that had 
occurred nearer to his own time. The answer is that his choice rests 
on the understanding that Ashurbanipal was a king who had justly 
wiped out pollution affecting the king of Babylon, and so could be 
exonerated. When Esarhaddon's son the perfidious Shamash-shum- 
ukin took the throne in Babylon, an ideal arrangement was made, 
reinforced by oaths of loyalty which Shamash-shum-ukin had sworn 
to Assyria and to his own brother, oaths which their forceful mother 
Naqia had expressly imposed. It should have remained effective long 
after Ashurbanipal succeeded to the throne. When Shamash-shum- 
ukin broke the oaths, he caused pollution which could be cured by 
appropriate ritual action, chiefly by burning. It is significant that the 
magical text Maqlu, 'Oven', was rewritten for Shamash-shum-ukin as 
he tried unsuccessfully to find a way to free himself from the pollu- 
tion of oath-breaking. 17 

But the Babylonians could not divert the blame. Rebellion broke 
out, war raged for four years, while Elamite rulers came and went 
with remarkable rapidity. Babylon was besieged once again. The 
capture of Babylon after two long years in 648 by Ashurbanipal was 
described as a horrendous event, rather briefly reported in Ashurba- 
nipal's inscriptions, at which 'the gods threw Shamash-shum-ukin 
into the blazing conflagration'. 18 His followers, 'whom Sennacherib 
had once conquered' were captured alive, their flesh cut off and fed to 
dogs and pigs, 'as a funerary offering for Sennacherib', and then their 
bones were thrown out. The king's death by burning absolved his 
people and future generations from pollution and the need to await 
further retribution. 19 

These terrible acts of 648 had been foretold in a dream in which a 
man had a vision of an inscription on the pedestal of a statue of the 

16 The siege lasted for about two years. See Brinkman, Prelude, 97-100. 

17 T. Abusch, Mesopotamian Witchcraft (Leiden: Brill, Styx, 2002), 11. 

18 R. Borger, Beitrage zur Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1996), 234 for translation. 

19 Ibid. 235 and bibliography on p. 44. 
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moon-god Sin, which said: 'Whoever plots evil against Ashurbanipal 
the king of Assyria, and carries out treachery, to them shall I grant an 
evil death by the swift iron dagger, by conflagration, by famine, by the 
touch of the god Erra, I shall end their lives.' 20 Erra was a vengeful 
god, and a fire-god; he would come down to earth and act like a 
mortal, raising havoc in Babylonian cities; he was a god whose 
violent anger demanded calming, whose arrogant ego demanded 
flattery. The Epic of Erra and Ishum, in which his tale is told, may 
have been recited as an incantation to avert war; one copy of the text 
is written on a tablet shaped as an amulet. 21 Gerra (a form of Erra) is 
cited as the divine avenger in Maqlu, 'Oven', the literary series of 
incantations and rituals designed to free a person from the pollution 
of spells: 

Gerra, superb, mighty one of the gods, 

Conqueror of the wicked and hostile, drive them out so I am not harmed! 

1 am your servant — may I live, be safe and serve you. 
You are my god, you are my lord. 

You are my judge, you are my helper. 
You are my avenger! 22 

A different explanation for the gods' participation in the death of the 
perfidious Shamash-shum-ukin throws light on how blame 
for human failings could be shifted to the gods. It arises from the 
discrepancy between the idealistic royal inscription in which the gods 
killed him, and the Tale of Ashurbanipal and Shamash-shum-ukin' 3 
which tells how Ashurbanipal tried in vain to settle his quarrel 
with his brother through the mediation of their sister, Sheritrah 
(Sherua-eterat). She apparently tried to persuade her brother in 
Babylon to undertake a ritual that would rid him of evil influence 
and allow him to return to the good conduct expected by Ashur- 
banipal, who gave orders that his brother was to be spared. But owing 
to an accident Shamash-shum-ukin was not saved as the king had 

20 M. Streck, Assurbanipal und die letzten assyrischen Kbnige (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich, 
1916), 33, Annals III. 118-126. 

21 P. Machinist, 'Rest and Violence in the Poem of Erra', Journal of the American 
Oriental Societies 103 (1984), 221-6. 

22 G. Meier, Die assyrische Beschwbrungssammlung Maqlu, Archiv fur Orient- 
forschung 2 (Osnabriick: Biblio, 1937), ii. 97-102. 

23 See Ch. 5. 
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commanded. It was a disaster for which the king blamed one of 
his generals. This text suggests that the actions of the gods could also 
be used in a royal narrative to account for an unintended disaster 
that was generally known at the time. 

These accounts show how various explanations could be given for 
the events of 650-648. Only one of them, the involvement of Elamites, 
required further action. No blame was attached to the Assyrian king, 
and no pollution remained to contaminate Babylonia. Against the 
Elamites, however, punitive action was planned. 

Assyrian texts describe in some detail the role played by the Elamites. 
In the time of Sennacherib the fateful events of 689 had left the Assyrian 
monarchy polluted and Babylon in a state of godlessness. Aware of those 
dangers, several contemporary records written by Sennacherib and by 
his son Esarhaddon emphasize Elamite involvement. The Elamites kept 
a large and well-trained army, especially famous for its archers armed 
with the powerful 'Elamite bow'. Eighty thousand of those archers were 
deployed against the Assyrians in Babylonia, serving the Babylonians as 
well-paid allies. From 694 until he successfully concluded the long 
siege of Babylon in 689, Sennacherib campaigned tirelessly against 




Fig. 3.2. Elamite archers, stone sculpture from palace of Ashurbanipal, 
Nineveh. 
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Babylonian rebels together with their allies from Elam and from the 
Sealand, the marshes of lower Mesopotamia. The wily Merodach- 
Baladan II had fled several years previously, though Sennacherib cap- 
tured one of his sons, the turncoat Nabu-shum-ishkun, in the battle at 
Halule in 691. Sennacherib's vivid account of that battle portrays 
himself as the hero-warrior, as if he had rejected the normal require- 
ment to give the gods responsibility for retribution. The same is true of 
his account of the capture of Babylon. Sennacherib's narratives do not 
suggest that retribution was carried out by the gods, but show the king 
taking direct responsibility for deeds of revenge. Neither in the battle at 
Halule nor in the sack of Babylon do the written records show the gods 
in control. This is in marked contrast to the accounts of similar actions 
carried out by his son and grandson. If we consider how clear from 
much earlier times too is the evidence that mortals, however powerful, 
should not take revenge into their own hands, we can see why Sen- 
nacherib gained a reputation among the Babylonians as a wicked king 
deserving of an evil fate. 

Of course the Assyrians had economic motives for controlling 
Babylonia and Elam. They did not just want tribute and labour 
from Babylonia; they wanted also to control the trade that came 
westwards from India and Iran, importing timber, spices, precious 
stones, and metals. This required co-operation and good relation- 
ships. These motives help to account for why the estates of the queen 
mother Naqia were strategically placed at Lahiru, 24 a city and district 
bordering on Babylonia, Assyria, and Elam: to control and take 
advantage of the traffic. A delicate balance was required to keep 
Elam strong enough to be a viable trading partner and a source of 
mercenary archers, but not strong enough to tip the scales of power. 

In a traditional Babylonian coronation ceremony both the 
doomed viceroy Ashur-nadin-shumi and the perfidious Shamash- 
shum-ukin were invested with regalia appropriate to the country, not 
in Assyrian style, and a palace sculpture of Ashurbanipal is careful to 
demonstrate, after the sack of 648, this aspect of reverence for the 
holy city which Assyria dominated. 25 Not only were Assyrian kings 

24 This is the La'ir of 2 Kings 19: 13; see M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, II Kings, 
Anchor Bible Commentary (New York: Doubleday, 1988), 235. 

25 R. D. Barnett, Sculptures from the North Palace of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh 
(668-627) (London: British Museum Publications, 1976), pi. 35. See Fig. 2.5. 
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respectful, even when ruling directly, of Babylonian rituals and cere- 
monial, but also they entrusted positions of power to the sons of 
enemies in order to take advantage of their knowledge of local affairs, 
relying on the efficacy of loyalty oaths. 

One such man was the turncoat Nabu-shum-ishkun. 26 He played a 
significant role at the court of Sennacherib, who held in great respect 
some of the sons of Merodach Baladan II. Captured in battle and 
taken back to Assyria as prisoner, Nabu-shum-ishkun was presum- 
ably pardoned, since he is named in the official annals. A Nabu- 
shum-ishkun became rein-holder to Sennacherib, a position of great 
honour and prestige, and he is probably the same man; perhaps too 
he was one of the 'Babylonian brothers' involved in trying to prevent 
the murder of Sennacherib. In the Tale of Ahiqar a man of the same 
name (but written in a different language as 'Nebosumiskun'), sent 
to assassinate Ahiqar (a sage at the court first of Sennacherib and 
then of Esarhaddon), spared his life when he realized that Ahiqar had 
once played a key role in persuading the Assyrian king to spare his 
own life. Several other sons of Merodach-Baladan were given high 
office in Babylonia. 

How badly was Babylon damaged in 689? Archaeologists cannot 
find clear evidence to match the literary hyperbole of destruction and 
abandonment which appears in purple passages in the inscriptions of 
both Sennacherib and Esarhaddon. 27 The language of those texts 
belongs to the ideology of kingship, not the factual reporting of real 
events. Quite minor repairs to temples required a ritual during which 
lamentations were recited, exaggerating piteously the plight of the 
people, but historical texts sometimes included passages derived 
from lamentations, making it appear as if a description were factual. 28 
The literary and symbolic themes selected to describe the event depend 
on the type of inscription in which the account was given, and bear 
little if any relationship to what happened. This is clear from two texts 
in which Sennacherib referred to his destruction of Babylon, each of 
which describes how damage was done in a different way. 

26 H. D. Baker, 'Nabu-sumu-iskun', in S. Parpola et al. (eds.), The Prosopography of 
the Neo-Assyrian Empire (Helsinki: Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 2001), ii/2. 
888-9. 

27 Brinkman, Prelude, 68. 

28 Frame, Babylonia 689-627, 52-4, takes a literal interpretation. 
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The Deluge as a common theme, used as a metaphor for other 
kinds of destruction, is well known from Sumerian city laments of 
much earlier times. It was an archetype from a mythological context. 
In a long inscription devoted mainly to details of complex water 
engineering, designed to bring water into Nineveh from mountain 
streams 50 km away, 29 Sennacherib had emphasized that he used 
water to destroy Babylon by flooding. 

I advanced swiftly against Babylon . . . the city and its houses, from its 
foundation to its top, I destroyed, devastated, burned with fire. The inner 
and outer wall, temples and gods, temple towers of brick and earth, all there 
were, I razed and dumped into the Arahtu. 30 I dug channels through the 
middle of that city, I flooded its site, and destroyed the shape of its foundations. 
I made its destruction more complete than any caused by a flood. So that the 
site of that city and temples and gods might not be remembered in future, 
I blotted it out completely with water and made it like a meadow. 31 

Even though the river was supposedly diverted to wash away the whole 
city, a different inscription shows that the walls were left for dismant- 
ling, and so buildings and streets within the walls would have survived 
too. In an inscription mainly devoted to recording how Sennacherib 
built a new temple in which to celebrate the New Year festival, he only 
mentioned damage related to buildings and brickwork, omitting the 
Deluge theme: 

When I had smashed Babylon, broken its gods, beaten down its people with 
weapons, I extracted its soil in order to remove the very earth of that city far 
away, and I had it taken to the Euphrates to be carried down to the sea. The 
dust of it arrived in Dilmun, and when the Dilmunites saw it, terror at the 
awesome power of Ashur fell upon them, and they brought their greetings 
presents to me. 32 



29 S. Lloyd and T. Jacobsen, Sennacherib's Aqueduct at Jerwan (Chicago: Oriental 
Institute Publications 24, 1935), 31. 

30 Arahtu was the name of a major branch of the Euphrates river which passed 
through the middle of Babylon. 

31 H. Gaiter, 'Die Zerstorung Babylons durch Sanherib', Studia Orientalia 55, in 
memoriam Jussi Aro (Helsinki: Societas Orientalis Fennica, 1984), 159-73, esp. lines 
50-4 of the Bavian inscription; see also D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria 
and Babylonia (Chicago: Oriental Institute Publications, 1924), ii. 152, §341. 

32 Gaiter, 'Zerstorung', using O. Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur historische 
Inhalts, ii. 122. 
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He told how workmen from Dilmun (Bahrain) in the Arabian Gulf, 
not noted for their ability to keep up with progress in the Iron Age, 
came with old-fashioned bronze crowbars to dismantle the walls of 
Babylon. He recorded that he took away a container of soil to keep in 
the new temple, an act which shows that at least one act of destruction 
was symbolic. This inscription does not mention flooding at all. So it 
is difficult to judge which acts of devastation were metaphorical or 
symbolic, and which were real. The city was 'abandoned' because its 
gods had deserted it. It would flourish again as soon as they were 
reinstated in repaired shrines. Acts of destruction, such as flooding, 
burning, and dismantling walls, may have been symbolic rituals or 
deliberately limited deeds which were metaphors for the supposedly 
wholesale acts described with such rhetorical force in the texts. 

The main account of damage done to Babylon comes from the 
inscriptions of Esarhaddon, whose traditional lamentation exaggerated 
the desolation as part of the ritual for enticing Marduk back to his 
newly restored temple. Esarhaddon was anxious to minimize the time 
and effects of cancelled ceremonies, and explained that Marduk had 
intended to stay away for seventy years, but relented and decided to 
return after a mere eleven years. Esarhaddon reiterated his father's 
claim, that Marduk's great temple Esagila, centre of the world, had 
been robbed by the Babylonians themselves, not the Assyrians, and that 
the stolen goods were sold on the market in Elam. 33 By continuing his 
father's policy of assigning blame to the Elamites, Esarhaddon could 
hope to retain the loyalty of Merodach-Baladan's influential sons, as 
well as deflecting divine punishment away from Assyria. 

How badly was Babylon damaged by Ashurbanipal in the second 
siege and sack of Babylon in 648? In this instance an almost total lack of 
both textual and archaeological evidence makes it impossible to assess 
the extent of depredation. Ashurbanipal's violence against the city was 
justifiable, and later rulers do not refer to it; the episode was closed. 

In Elam King Humban-nimena was succeeded by, among others, 
Humban-haltas I, II, and III, and this last-named king was on the 
throne in Susa when Ashurbanipal sacked Susa, around 647 bc. This 
was the final act of revenge, to punish the Elamites of Susa for the 
death of the doomed viceroy Ashur-nadin-shumi, the violation of 

33 Borger, Inschriften Asarhaddons, 13, episode 4. 
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Fig 3.3. Banded agate stamp 
seal, impression showing Ishtar 
as a war goddess standing on a 
lion. 




Babylon in 689 and 648, and the death of the perfidious Shamash- 
shum-ukin. 

Ashurbanipal's records of campaigns against Susa have a style of their 
own, with particular characteristics that feature also in the Hebrew 
book of Esther. They especially acknowledge the support of Ishtar, 
who marched at his side and gave encouraging oracles. Her warlike 
qualities, her alcoholic feasts, and the particular punishments meted 
out to individual enemies are emphasized. Ashurbanipal described 
preparations for the campaign with particular mention of the month 
in which Ishtar-of-Elam, the Bowstar Elamitu, is manifest in the sky 
just as she is on earth. 'In the month of Abu, the month of the 
appearance of the Bowstar (Ishtar-of-Elam), of the feast of the hon- 
oured queen, I was staying in Arbela when . . .' 34 The king, once he 
had obtained the oracle to march, was understandably nervous of 
tackling such a formidable enemy as the Elamite army: 

Ishtar heard my anxious sighs and said 'Fear not!' and gave me confidence, 
saying: 'Because you have lifted your hands in prayer and your eyes have filled 
with tears, I have had mercy' During the night in which I stayed before her, a 
dream-priest lay down and had a dream. He awoke with a start, and reported to 
me saying: 'Ishtar who dwells in Arbela entered. Quivers hung to the right and 
left of her, she held a bow in her hand and held her sharp sword unsheathed, 
ready to do battle. You, Ashurbanipal, stood before her while she spoke with 
you like a real mother. Ishtar, the highest of the gods, addressed you, giving you 
instructions: 

34 Borger, Beitrdge, 99, translation 224-5. 
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'You are determined to fight. So I am on my way, wherever I need to go.' 

You said to her: 'Wherever you go, I shall go with you.' 

But the queen of queens answered you: 

'Stay here, where you belong! Eat bread, drink beer, make joyful music, 
praise my divinity, while I go, carry out this work and achieve your aim for you. 

Your face shall not pale, nor your feet falter, nor your strength waver in 
battle!' 

She took you in her lovely embrace and thus protected your whole body. 
Fire flamed from her face, and she marched forth with raging anger, she set 
out against Te-umman the king of Elam, with whom she was furious.' 35 

Ishtar was invincible. Susa was sacked, the royal tombs ransacked, the 
shrines violated. The tombs of Elamite kings were opened, the 
skeletons taken out, and members of the Elamite royal family were 
obliged to grind up the bones of their royal ancestors in public. It was 
one of many frightful punishments laid down for those who had caused 
men to break oaths of loyalty to Assyria, and to ensure that their evil 
influence could not persist after death. When the Median bodyguard in 
charge of security for Esarhaddon's appointed heirs swore their oaths of 
loyalty at Calah, one of the clauses was: 'If you do not keep the loyalty 
oaths faithfully . . . May grain rations for grinding vanish from your 
houses; instead of grain rations may your sons and daughters grind 
your bones.' 36 It was no vain threat. Certain Elamites whom Sennach- 
erib had mutilated forty-two years earlier were now flayed alive. During 
the operation Ashurbanipal found a statue of the Elamite king under 
whose government Sennacherib's son had been carried off from Baby- 
lon and killed, and Ashurbanipal 'cut off its nose which had sneered, 
sliced off its lips which had spoken insolence, broke off its hands which 
held a bow for fighting against Assyria'. 37 He stated in his inscription 
that he did so to avenge Sennacherib, leaving us in no doubt that the 
symbolic mutilation was performed with long-cherished retribution 
in mind. Having punished Susa, Ashurbanipal went on to wreak 
destruction in the surrounding countryside. 38 'I banished the sound 
of men, the tread of cattle and sheep, the joyful sound of harvest songs, 



35 Ibid. 101, translation 225. 

36 K. Watanabe, Die ade-Vereidigung anldsslich der Thronfolgeregelung Asarhad- 
dons, Baghdader Mitteilungen 3 (Berlin: Mann, 1987), §47. 

37 Streck, Assurbanipal, 214, K.3062. 

38 Borger, Beitr'age, 55-6, translation 241. 
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Fig. 3.4. Elamite princes grinding up bones of their ancestors, stone 
sculpture of Ashurbanipal, from Nineveh. 



from its fields.' Assyrian Ishtar was at her most bloodthirsty in bringing 
to a conclusion a sequence of events that had continued through three 
generations of Assyrian kings. 

But as with the sack of Babylon by Sennacherib, we cannot be sure 
how much damage was done; the Assyrian king mentions the symbolic 
act of taking soil from Susa and other Elamite cities to Assyria. 39 
Certainly there was another king in Susa not long afterwards. 40 Once 
again we have difficulty in separating real damage from literary hyper- 
bole, for the resurgence of Susa indicates that the utter destruction so 
emphatically narrated by Ashurbanipal belongs with the same rhetoric 
as the sack of Babylon in 689 and of Nineveh in 612. Crucial is 
the looting and destroying of divine statues, with the implication that 

39 Streck, Assurbanipal, 57, Annals VI. 96-8. 

40 See W. Henkelman, 'Persians, Medes and Elamites', ed. G. Lanfranchi, M. Roaf, 
R. Rollinger, Continuity of Empire (?) Assyria, Media, Persia (Padua: Sargon Editrice e 
Libreria, 2003), 181-231, esp. 182-3, with references there. 
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the gods had abandoned the city, the land, and the people, leaving it 
desolate. By wrecking the royal cemetery, the Assyrians ensured that the 
descendants of previous kings could not hope to win ancestral support 
for continuing kingship. 

The combination of Marduk and Ishtar does not exclude the 
national god Ashur, 41 for the name of the god involved alternates 
between Marduk and Ashur in the long inscription already quoted; 
in one variant Marduk is described as Ishtar 's twin brother. 42 This is 
the passage in which the alternation is remarkable: 

On the command of Ashur and Marduk, great gods my lords, I cut off the head 
of Te-umman king of Elam, in front of his assembled troops. The aura of Ashur 
and Ishtar overwhelmed the land of Elam and they submitted to my yoke. 
Humban-nikash who had fled and grasped my feet, I seated upon his throne. 
Tammaritu, the third of his brothers, I made king in Hidalu. Chariots, wagons, 
horses, mules, harnessed to the yoke, trappings fit for war, which my own 
hands, trusting in Ashur and Ishtar, great gods my lords, captured between 
Susa and the Ulaya river, I carried off as booty. At the command of Ashur 
[variant adds: and of Marduk] and the great gods I joyfully left Elam and there 
was well-being for all my troops. 43 

To celebrate his victory Ashurbanipal held a triumphal feast with 
Ishtar. 

After I had . . . celebrated the festival of the afciru-house, 44 and had seized 
the reins of Ishtar, 45 with the severed head of Te-umman, king of Elam 
whom my lady Ishtar had given into my hands, I made my entry into Arbela 
with jubilation. 

Because the king credited Ishtar with the victory, he had a detailed 
account of his Elamite campaigns inscribed on pavement slabs in 
her temple at Nineveh, where she made her appearance for the 
akitu- festival on the 21st day of the month Tebet. In the same text he 

41 In this context Ashur is always called Ansar; for the significance of this, see 
Dalley, 'Babylon as a Name for Other Cities'. 

42 Borger, Beitriige, 102, K 2652: 19. 

43 Ibid. 104-5, Prism B v. 93-vi. 16. 

44 This was the temple outside the city walls where the New Year festival was 
celebrated and fates for the coming year were decreed. It is not certain whether 
Nineveh or Arbela is referred to. 

45 Perhaps a reference to her chariot in which the trophies of conquest were 
brought home in triumph. 
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recorded his dedication of a chariot to Marduk 'king of heaven and 
earth, conqueror of my enemies'. 46 He dedicated to Ishtar-of-Arbela a 
captured bow, described in a passage which paraphrases lines from the 
Epic of Creation, abandoning the traditional formality of a dedicatory 
inscription. 47 This act is significant because, for reasons not clear to us, 
Ishtar in a celestial aspect as the Bowstar was known as Elamitu, 'the 
Elamite one'. He also dedicated a masabbu-hovA to Marduk, crediting 
that god also with the victory over Elam. 48 It was vital to impute 
retaliation to the gods; in this case the choice of Marduk along with 
Ishtar represents Babylon and Assyria together achieving the downfall 
of Susa. This is a part of the historical and literary background that 
connects Marduk as Mordecai, and Ishtar as Esther, with the city of 
Susa, where the Elamite god Humban as Haman exercised local power. 

A striking characteristic of many different sources relating these 
events is that the episodes are partly or entirely turned into myth. It is 
the gods, not the Assyrian soldiers, who throw Shamash-shum-ukin 
into the flames. It is Ishtar who embraces the king before marching 
furiously against his enemies. Prophecies are incorporated into the 
narrative as if the deity was conversing directly with the king. Whether 
the Ordeal of Marduk,* 9 telling that Marduk was imprisoned and 
succoured by Ishtar- of- Nineveh, relates to the sack of Babylon by 
Sennacherib or by Ashurbanipal, is uncertain, but it suits both events 
and may have been used to explain both in terms of the gods' move- 
ments. In any case, it shows that disaster was described in terms of 
a myth, no mortals being found in the text. Current history was 
transferred from earthly events into the heavenly sphere. 

A question which Assyrians, Babylonians, and no doubt others 
all asked was this: the great gods controlled destinies, so why did 
they allow such catastrophes? A humorous, plain explanation, that 
the gods might simply be fallible and insufficiently far-sighted, 
as they are described in the creation of man according to the 
Epic of Atrahasis; or an ominous explanation, that demonic forces 
interfered with plans that would have been perfect, were not entirely 
satisfactory. A single, exclusive cause did not suit Mesopotamian 

46 A. Fuchs, in Borger, Beitrdge, 271, lines 45c-46, and translation p. 291. 

47 Borger, Beitrdge, 103, K 2652, lines 44-54. 

48 Ibid. 201-03. 

49 The Ordeal of Marduk is more fully described in Ch. 5. 
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Fig. 3.5. Statue of a Neo- 
Assyrian high official, ritually 
defaced and dismembered, 
from Til Barsip. 



ways of thinking, in which every question had many approaches. 50 In 
some way disaster might be seen as a punishment due to guilt, but it 
was not always easy to apportion blame fairly. If this question could 
not necessarily be answered in terms of deliberate sin, at least Ashur- 
banipal's interpretation of history asserted that the gods eventually 
exacted retribution. On the other hand, demonic forces were at work, 
and this explains ostensibly unnecessary desecration of corpses; 
disposal of the slain enemy may appear gratuitously nasty to us, 
with mutilation of the face and grinding up bones for flour, but 
was deliberate treatment based upon getting rid of witchcraft, to 
prevent recurrence of harm, as the ghost would be unable to enter 



50 See e.g. Abusch, Mesopotamian Witchcraft, 36. 
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the Underworld, whence it could stir up trouble. 'The . . . destruction 
of the corpse of a hated enemy or an executed criminal ... is part 
of the same pattern of behaviour as the destruction of the body of 
the witch.' 51 

It is characteristic in the inscriptions of Esarhaddon and Ashur- 
banipal, that they often name the month, sometimes also the day, 
when they took a particular course of action, having been granted the 
support of the gods. This is not a feature of earlier or later royal 
inscriptions. It is linked to the use of almanacs listing the appropriate 
days and months for certain activities and for petitioning the gods, 
which was particularly emphatic in royal inscriptions at this period. 
The right time for every action was scrupulously determined by 
almanacs, oracles, and divination, and ensured that the gods too 
were responsible for mortal deeds, and approved of them. 




Fig. 3.6. Sculpture from Nineveh showing Ashurbanipal with head of 
Te-umman at the gate of the temple of Ishtar at Arbela. 



51 See e.g. Abusch, Mesopotamian Witchcraft, 69. 
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Ashurbanipal initiated his campaign in Abu, the month at the end of 
which a long ceremony, beginning at night, and ending during the next 
morning, would rid the king of black magic. 52 For this ceremony the 
manual Maqlu, 'Oven', was used, with its hundred incantations and its 
ritual instructions, sometimes invoking Gilgamesh as king of the 
Underworld, but also drawing upon sidereal power to help conquer 
enemies who had literally been demonized; the corpses of the Assyrians' 
worst enemies were desecrated in order to destroy their magical ability 
to cause future harm from beyond the grave. 53 The manual in its main 
form seems to have been composed for the Assyrian kings of this period. 

Real events seem to lie behind esoteric descriptions of celestial 
movements in other kinds of text, such as this Cultic Commentary: 

Bel [Marduk = planet Jupiter] went and defeated the god Anu, ripped off 
his hide and assigned his corpse to the [Underworld gods] Anunnaki saying: 
Anu is defeated along with you!' Having flayed his hide, and having clothed 
Sipa-zi-ana [Orion] with his blood, he stepped upon the cut-off head of Anu. 
The bread which they prepare is the god Ea, whom he conquered. When 
Marduk got up and ascended behind Sipa-zi-ana, Ea stood behind him . . . 54 

Modifications made to royal narrative sculptures suggest that Ashur- 
banipal may have obliterated the sculpted depiction on stone of his 
grandfather's sack of Babylon. There are two likely examples. 
In Sennacherib's South-West Palace at Nineveh, which was decorated 
with mural sculptures showing his different campaigns to various parts 
of the world, some scenes were chiselled away and the same stone 
recarved with new scenes by Ashurbanipal. 55 Ashurbanipal showed 
scenes from his Elamite campaigns in both Sennacherib's South-West 
Palace and in the North Palace in Nineveh. Since remarkably few of 
the known rooms in Sennacherib's palaces featured the Babylonian 
campaigns, Ashurbanipal may deliberately have replaced the pictorial 
record of one of Sennacherib's Babylonian campaigns with pictures of 
his own Babylonian and Elamite campaigns, the motive being to record 



52 Ibid. 108. « Ibid. 229-34. 

54 A. Livingstone, Court Poetry and Literary Miscellanea State Archives of Assyria 3 
(Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1989), no. 38, obv. 18-25. 

55 J. M. Russell, Sennacherib's Palace Without Rival at Nineveh (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 1991), 171-3; R. D. Barnett et al., Sculptures from the Southwest 
Palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh (London: British Museum Publications, 1998), i. 84. 
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the successful cancellation of the debt, fulfilling the obligation to restore 
his family honour. In the throne room of the North Palace, Ashurbani- 
pal selected the sack of Babylon after the rebellion of the perfidious 
Shamash-shum-ukin for the lower register, and the sack of Susa in the 
upper register as a suitable counterpart, where Elamite princes were 
shown grinding up the bones of their ancestors (see Fig. 3.4). 56 

The sack of Susa by Ashurbanipal was the culmination of a long 
series of historical events which had a striking effect on several kinds 
of contemporary literature, and probably also on palace sculpture. 
Marduk and Ishtar played a leading role in the events as recorded at 
that time. Retaliation and slaughter were key themes. These events, 
and the way they were recorded, gave rise to the story which, we shall 
show, was eventually transmitted in the Hebrew story of Esther and 
Mordecai. They explain why the setting is in Susa and why the 
massacre there was ordered by Esther in so bloodthirsty an act of 
vengeance. Ishtar's special association with Susa persisted: a century 
later, the last indigenous king of Babylon referred to her as 'lady of 
Elam, the queen who dwells in Susa'. 57 

56 Barnett et al., Sculptures, 381b, pi. 289, room 33 (BM 124801). 

57 Babylon stela iii. 41-43, in H.-P. Schaudig (ed.), Die Inschriften Nabonids von 
Babylon und Kyros' des Grossen Alter Orient und Altes Testament 256 (Miinster: 
Ugarit-Verlag, 2001), 517. 




Map 2. Sketch map to show Palestine in the Late Assyrian period. 



Dissemination in Palestine and Egypt 



Sennacherib, his forceful and long-lived queen Naqia, their son, and 
their grandson, all played a part in the invasion and occupation of 
Egypt. The impact on Palestine was enormous, for the campaigns 
involved Judaeans, Israelites, Philistines, and Arabs, among others, in 
co-operation with Assyria. Some Aramaic stories based on these 
events have survived from Egypt, none of them anti-Assyrian. 
Although it is often assumed that Assyrian domination was univer- 
sally detested, a new look at the evidence modifies that assumption. It 
points to a particular line of transmission through which a story 
based on Assyrian deeds may have evolved into the Hebrew tale of 
Esther, because it was of great interest to those Hebrews already living 
in Assyria, to those living in Palestine, and to those who served as 
soldiers in Egypt. A pivotal role played by Jerusalem ensured that 
great events at the heart of Assyria excited a keen interest among 
Hebrew people throughout the empire. 

Close Assyrian involvement with Egypt began in 735 bc with 
Tiglath-Pileser Ill's campaign to the Philistine city-state of Gaza 
and the border of Egypt. There he set up a trading station and put 
two Arab chiefs in charge as agents answerable to Assyria. Following 
this remarkable campaign which penetrated a region previously 
untrodden by Assyrian armies, he entertained Egyptians and Nu- 
bians 1 at Calah, holding a banquet recorded on a wine list found 
there. 2 On that occasion scribes who could write Egyptian 



1 Also known as Kushites, from the kingdom of Kush. Their centre was in modern 
Sudan, not Ethiopia as is sometimes wrongly stated. 

2 J. V. Kinnier Wilson, The Nimrud Wine Lists, Cuneiform Texts from Nimrud I 
(London: British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 1972), no. 9, dated 732 bc in 
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hieroglyphs, and men of Nubia, wined and dined with top Assyrian 
courtiers and officials, including members of the royal family, while 
musicians or singers from different countries entertained them. 

To reach Egypt, Assyrian armies had to take a very long route 
around the Fertile Crescent, skirting the inhospitable desert and 
passing through Palestine where the main coast road ran through 
Philistine territory. The remains of several Assyrian forts dating to 
this time have been found along that road, built according to Assyr- 
ian design, with Assyrian materials. 3 They show that Tiglath-Pileser 
and his successors made an arrangement with the rulers of the 
Philistine city-states, so that merchants could travel unmolested 
down to Egypt, even though it was so far distant from regions 
which Assyria controlled by direct rule. Early in Tiglath-Pileser's 
reign he was obliged to capture and plunder Gaza, but when the 
fleeing king returned, he was forgiven and reinstalled as a client-king. 
From then onwards it was the exception for a Philistine city to turn 
against Assyria; rarely a would-be usurper incited anti-Assyrian 
feeling in order to oust the current ruler. 

At that time there were warm relations between the Nile and 
Assyria. Egypt was ruled by Libyan Pharaohs who seem to have 
exercised a loose control over the country, allowing considerable 
independence to the petty kings of cities in the Delta. Nubia was a 
powerful and independent kingdom known to its neighbours as 
Kush, famous for its breeding of horses and influential because of 
the African gold, ivory, and ebony which passed through its territory. 
Piye had been on the throne of Nubia for about sixteen years, 
and had not yet expanded into Egypt proper. His daughter married 
Montu-emhet the mayor of Thebes who later became the powerful 
pro-Assyrian governor of Upper Egypt. Good relations existed 
too between Judah and Assyria, Ahaz of Jerusalem having written 
to Tiglath-Pileser, referring to himself as 'y our son '> to as k for 
help against the combined aggression of Damascus and Israel. 4 

S. Dalley and J. N. Postgate, The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser, Cuneiform Texts from 
Nimrud III (London: British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 1984), 22. 

3 E. Stern, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible, ii. The Assyrian, Babylonian and 
Persian Periods (New York: Doubleday, 2001), 1-31. 

4 2 Kings 16: 7. See M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, II Kings, Anchor Bible Commentary 
(New York: Doubleday, 1988), 187. 
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Fig. 4.1. Montu-emhet, governor of Upper Egypt. 

The Assyrian king's official consort Yaba-Banitu was probably a close 
relative of Ahaz, giving him the right to imply a filial relationship. 5 
Sargon II continued Tiglath-Pileser's policy of maintaining forts 
and trading posts on the border of Egypt. The Assyrians had a 
network of roads including a King's Highway, better known from 



5 S. Dalley, 'Yaba, Atalya and the Foreign Policy of Late Assyrian Kings', State 
Archives of Assyria Bulletin, 12 (1998), 83-98. 
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later periods, which ran from Assyria westwards and then down 
through the Levant. 6 When Sargon captured Samaria at the start of 
his reign and put it under the rule of an Assyrian governor, the 
change did not affect his relationship with Judah, which remained 
loyal to Assyria when Hezekiah succeeded Ahaz. If Sargon's wife 
Atalya, like Yaba-Banitu, was Judaean, the success of two consecutive 
marriages would have continued the close diplomatic and conjugal 
tie established in the previous generation. 

The vision of this period is encapsulated by Isaiah: 'Israel, 7 making 
the third with Egypt and Assyria, will be blessed in the centre of the 
world. Yahweh Sabaoth will give his blessing in the words "Blessed be 
my people Egypt, Assyria my creation, and Israel my heritage". ' 

This time of harmonious coexistence did not last. Relations with 
the Nile changed for the worse when the Nubians expanded into 
Egypt, occupying even the Delta by 707 bc, disrupting Assyria's long- 
term plans for trade with Egyptians, and stirring up trouble in 
southern Palestine. By then Shabako (716-702) son of Piye was 
involved in promoting anti-Assyrian activity in the Philistine city 
of Ashdod as part of his aim to control Lower Egypt and the road 
from there north-westwards into Palestine. Shabako received the 
fugitive king of Ashdod in 712, but eventually agreed to extradite 
him to the Assyrians. Perhaps the diplomatic exchanges which ac- 
companied this event account for the presence of a sealing of Sha- 
bako discovered at Nimrud alongside a sealing from the Assyrian 
royal stamp seal. The Nubians had a hard task to subdue all the Delta 
cities. One such was Bubastis, ruled by an independent dynast Osor- 
kon IV, who had conspired with Israel against Assyria in 726/5, but 
considered changing sides as the Nubian invasion drew closer. In 720 
Sargon castigated Osorkon's general for helping the king of Gaza 
against Assyria; Nubian strength encouraged former Assyrian client- 
kings to reconsider their alliances in the hope of staying on the 
winning side. The Assyrian monarchs recognized as 'kings' rulers of 
cities in the Nile Delta and leaders of Philistine cities, urban lords 
with whom they could make civilized and stable agreements. Their 



6 K. Radner, Die Keilschrifttexte aus Tell Seh Hamad (Berlin: D. Reimer, 2002), 3-4. 

7 Isaiah was referring to the Hebrews in general as Israel, not specifically to the 
northern kingdom. 
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attitude to their own status as Assyrian emperors is manifest from 
their image on stone sculpture scenes, where they showed themselves 
the same size as other kings, not resorting to the hierarchic scaling 
that was normal in Egyptian art. A notable exception to this is a 
victory monument of Esarhaddon, whose stela, from Sam'al western 
Assyria, shows himself far larger than the two conquered kings, 
perhaps a short-lived attempt to imitate Egyptian style. 8 

If the rise of Nubian power in Egypt gradually upset the balance of 
power among Philistine city rulers, a more immediately destabilizing 
effect resulted from Sargon's tragic death in battle, for it gave an 
excuse to erstwhile allies to reject the oaths of loyalty sworn to the 
king and his heir. This is the background of disruption against which 
Sennacherib came to the throne in 704. Essentially his aim was to 
drive the Nubians back from the border of Egypt, to win back the 
loyalty of the Philistine cities, and restore peaceful trade with the Nile. 

Sargon had campaigned in Philistia, driving out a usurper from 
the city of Ashdod and installing the pro-Assyrian brother of the 
previous king. He received a tribute of horses from Judah and Gaza, 9 
and had a group of Judaean soldiers fighting for him in Urartu 
around 716 bc. 10 A brief sentence in the Hebrew Bible maintains 
that Hezekiah the king in Jerusalem 'harassed the Philistines as far as 
Gaza, laying waste their territory from watchtower to fortified 
town'. 11 Why was Gaza treated in that manner? One way to interpret 
these apparently conflicting events is to suppose that Hezekiah was 
overseer of the Philistine cities on behalf of Assyria, collecting taxes 
both for himself and for the emperor whose client he was. This would 
have meant that he could count those cities as part of his little 
empire. Such an interpretation accounts for the rather admiring 
adjectives 'strong and mighty' which Sennacherib used of him, 12 



8 See Fig. 4.2. 

9 ND 2765, ed. Saggs, Nimrud Letters, p. 219; and S. Dalley, 'Recent Evidence 
from Assyrian Sources for Judaean History from Uzziah to Manasseh', Journal of the 
Society for Old Testament Study 28/4 (2004), 391-2. 

10 ND 2608, ed. Saggs, Nimrud Letters, 125-8; and Dalley, 'Recent Evidence', 
391-2. 

11 2 Kings 18: 8. 

12 W. R. Gallagher, Sennacherib's Campaign of 701 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 130 and 
141-2. 
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Fig. 4.2. Victory stela 
recording Esarhad- 
don's occupation of 
Egypt, from a city 
gate at Sam'al. 
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and for the astonishing wealth which Sennacherib was able to take as 
tribute from Jerusalem: it included 30 talents of gold and 800 talents 
of silver. 13 Hezekiah's responsibilities may be likened to those 
entrusted to the two Arab chiefs who were put in charge of the 
trading posts on Egypt's border on behalf of Assyria. 

Despite Judah's long-standing friendship with Assyria, Hezekiah 
was briefly encouraged to rebel, probably incited on two fronts, by 
the wily Merodach-Baladan II who sent ambassadors to Jerusalem in 
the hope of support in regaining the Babylonian throne, and by the 
Nubians who hoped to extend their own interests in Palestine. But 
the event that pushed Hezekiah over the edge was almost certainly 
the battle of Eltekeh, which was fought in Palestine quite near the 
border of Egypt. Sennacherib's claimed victory cannot have been 
decisive, since the Nubian conqueror of Egypt, Taharqa, soon 
regrouped and had a strong force helping Judah at Lachish. Isaiah 
warned Hezekiah: 'Woe to those who go down to Egypt to seek help 
there, who build their hopes on cavalry, who rely on the number of 
chariots and on the strength of mounted men.' 14 

Sennacherib's campaign initially focused upon the Phoenicians 
and Philistines, aiming to push back Nubian influence and restore 
the confidence of erstwhile client-kings. Particular trouble had arisen 
in the city of Ekron, whose ruler Padi fled to Jerusalem, probably 
choosing that city for refuge because Hezekiah there was still sup- 
posed to be acting as the Assyrian agent overseeing the Philistine 
cities. When Sennacherib had dealt with the Philistine cities and 
fought an inconclusive battle on the border of Egypt, he set up his 
royal camp at Lachish, south-west of Jerusalem, near the border with 
Philistine territory, and captured Lachish after an energetic siege. 
After it capitulated, the town, together with forty-six other towns 
and forts as well as smaller settlements, was handed over as a reward 
to pro-Assyrian Philistines, under the ruler of Ashdod. In this way 
the responsibilities as agent were transferred from Hezekiah to the 
king of Ashdod. Kushites and Hebrews were very closely connected in 
this campaign. 



13 Roughly 9 or 18 tonnes of gold, depending on which set of weights was used; 
and 90 or 180 tonnes of silver, likewise. 

14 Isaiah 31: 1. 
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Fig. 4.3. Sennacherib on his throne at the siege of Lachish. 



The successful siege of Lachish, though it is not mentioned in the 
extant annals of Sennacherib, was carved in graphic detail on one of 
the best preserved series of bas-reliefs in the South-West Palace, and 
labelled in cuneiform to identify the city. The detailed relief sculp- 
tures are now the pride of the British Museum: a whole room there, 
modelled on the room in Sennacherib's South-West Palace in which 
they were found, shows the action from beginning to end in a 
narrative sequence that moves from left to right, with a brilliant 
central feature showing the town under attack with siege ramps 
and fierce fighting. Gruesome as various episodes of punishment 
are, where ringleaders are impaled (see Fig. 7.2), stripped of the 
clothes that gave them rank and dignity, it is noticeable that Sen- 
nacherib sits peacefully apart, dealing out justice rather than tramp- 
ling on the foe, and it is Nubians who are flayed or grovel while 
Judaeans leave the town with their families and their possessions. 
Sennacherib sent his chief cupbearer — a top military rank — to 
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Fig. 4.4. Judaean families leaving the captured city of Lachish. 



Jerusalem to reason with Hezekiah, where the cupbearer was able to 
converse in Hebrew, perhaps because that was a language spoken at 
the Assyrian court by those consecutive consorts Yaba-Banitu and 
Atalya. 

Eliakim son of Hilkiah, Shebna and Joah then said to the Rab-shakeh (chief 
cup-bearer), 'Please speak Aramaic with your servants; we understand it. Do 
not speak Judean with us within earshot of the people on the wall'. But the 
Rab-shakeh answered them: 'Was it to your master and to you that my 
master has sent me to speak these words? Was it not rather to the men sitting 
on the wall?' 15 

The people of Jerusalem were promised fertile land abroad, a promise 
which matches contemporary information, for we know from the 
correspondence of Assyrian officials that deportees from many differ- 
ent countries were settled abroad with their families. 16 They were 
often given land to farm, and were allowed to pursue their own 
occupations. This treatment is reflected in the book of Tobit. Far 
from being reduced to slavery, they were soon in a position to build 
up their own wealth and to assimilate as much as they wanted into 



15 2 Kings 18: 26. 

16 See e.g. D. Oates and J. Oates, Nimrud: An Assyrian Imperial City Revealed 
(London: British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 2003), 201 with references. 
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the population wherever they were sent. The prospect of deportation 
could be quite enticing. The people of Jerusalem were not persuaded 
that Yahweh would save them; Hezekiah regretted his action, paid a 
heavy tribute, sent his daughters and other members of his family to 
Nineveh as hostages, and remained faithful but impoverished for the 
rest of his reign. Far from turning in on themselves, Judaeans are 
shown among the royal bodyguard on a sculpture in the South- West 
Palace, serving Sennacherib as trusted professionals. 17 

Although Sennacherib's account of Hezekiah's climbdown occu- 
pies quite a large and triumphant part of his description of the 
campaign, it is remarkable that he does not accuse the Judaean 
king of treachery or broken oaths, as he does for Philistines in the 
earlier part of the account. Nor did he intend to harm Jerusalem. 18 If 
Assyrians intended to capture a city and failed to do so, it was normal 
practice to record cutting down all the trees around the city before 
they retreated; 19 but in this case neither the Assyrian nor the biblical 
account mentions any such act, implying that Sennacherib never 
anticipated capturing the city by siege. Much later writers conflated 
the actions of Shalmaneser, Sargon, and Sennacherib with those of 
Nebuchadnezzar II against Jerusalem, with the result that Nebuchad- 
nezzar's deeds were projected back onto the deeds of the Assyrian 
kings, causing confusion among historians. For instance, two Samar- 
itan Chronicles telescoped the Assyrian capture of Samaria with 
Nebuchadnezzar's attack on Jerusalem. 20 

Judah lost Lachish and other towns which were first captured and 
then given away. Isaiah had counselled against rebellion, and his 
counsel was justified by events, giving him an authority he might 
otherwise have lost. His oracles at that time were not anti-Assyrian, 

17 R. D. Barnett et al., The Sculptures from the Southwest Palace of Sennacherib at 
Nineveh (London: British Museum Publications, 1998), i. 135-6, slabs 664, 665, 669, 
and 670, and ii. pi. 484-9. 

18 L. Massmann, 'Sanherib's Politik in Juda', ed. V. Hiiber and E. Knauf, Kein Land 
fur sich allein, Orbis Biblicus et Orientis 186 (Freiburg: Vanderhoek & Ruprecht, 
2002), 167-80. 

19 H. Tadmor, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser III (Jerusalem: Israel Academy 
of Sciences and Humanities, 1994), 79; S. Cole, 'The Destruction of Orchards 
in Assyrian Warfare', in S. Parpola and R. Whiting (eds.), Assyria 1995 (Helsinki: 
Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 1997), 29-36. 

20 See J. Macdonald, The Samaritan Chronicle II (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1969), 66, 
referring to Chronicles IV and VI. 
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but were clearly anti-Babylonian, for Judah's oaths of loyalty to 
Assyria were also sworn as oaths of loyalty to Yahweh, a just god, 
divine enforcer of law, who would certainly punish perjury. 

Loyalty oaths were the means by which a kind of international law 
was enforced at that period. A country's own internal laws were 
established mainly by custom, with particular guidelines for regulat- 
ing trade abroad. But for regulating the relations between independ- 
ent and vassal states, something different was required, and it 
consisted of oaths sworn by the gods of each state together. In this 
way a foreigner's loyalty to Assyria was inextricably linked to loyalty 
to one's own national gods. Oath-taking between Hezekiah and the 
Philistine cities would have included oaths by the Assyrian gods. 21 
The oath was central to widespread belief in the ancient Near East, 
personified in Mesopotamia as the avenging demon Mamitu who 
wreaked terrible vengeance on the oath-breaker. 

Hezekiah's daughters were all taken off to Nineveh as hostages — 
perhaps he had no adult sons by then. A few years later his son 
Manasseh, only 12 years old when he came to the throne, was so safe 
under the Assyrian umbrella that he spent a long time in 'Babylon' 
presumably enjoying the company of his sisters, and paid a very large 
donation to Esarhaddon for a new palace at Nineveh 22 — which 
suggests that Judah had not been totally impoverished by the pun- 
ishment of Hezekiah. 23 This was the culmination of nearly a century 
of generally pro-Assyrian policy in Judah. 

To the Hebrews of Judah by the time the text of 2 Kings and Isaiah 
was revised, the killing of Sennacherib by his sons was interpreted as 
divine retribution for the damage done to Judah. To the Babylonians 
the killing was divine punishment for damage done to Babylon. 

City-rulers in the Delta played a key role in these events. By 692 bc 
Sennacherib had married off one of his daughters or sisters to the 



21 An example comes from Sefire in northern Syria, where treaty oaths, written in 
Aramaic, were sworn by Assyrian as well as local gods by two non-Assyrian rulers; see 
J. C. L. Gibson, Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, ii. Aramaic Inscriptions 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975), 18-56, esp. 29. 

22 R. Borger, Inschriften Asarhaddons, Archiv fur Orientforschung 9 (Osnabriick: 
Biblio, 1956), 60, §27. 

23 One is reminded of the huge sums promised by modern developed countries to 
Third World countries amid publicity, but seldom delivered in the amount specified. 
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Map 3. Sketch map of the Nile Delta in the Late Assyrian period. 

ruler of Bubastis. 24 In fostering such alliances the Assyrians mainly 
succeeded in presenting themselves as allies who liberated Egypt 
from foreign rule. Even before the invasion of the Nile valley, Egypt 
was involved in Assyrian court affairs, and gave asylum to at least one 
high-profile refugee: Sennacherib's murder was probably connected 
with the conspiracy that drove his sage Ahiqar out of Assyria into 
Egypt where he was imprisoned but not extradited. The earliest 
version of the Tale of Ahiqar portrays Ahiqar as the trusted counsellor 
of Sennacherib who was persecuted by Esarhaddon; Esarhaddon's 
attempt to have him assassinated was thwarted, implying that Egypt 
was a haven for asylum-seekers where loyalty to Sennacherib was 
perhaps stronger than allegiance to his successor. 



24 H.-V. Onasch, Die assyrischen Eroberungen Aegyptens (Wiesbaden: Harrasso- 
witz, 1994), 15, re ADD. 324 = T. Kwasman, Neo-Assyrian Legal Documents in the 
Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum (Rome: Editrice pontificio istituto biblico, 
1988), no. 333. The word for 'son-in-law' can refer to any in-law relationship. 
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The question may be asked, why did Sennacherib not attempt to 
invade Egypt whereas Esarhaddon made it one of his prime objectives 
to occupy the Nile and drive the Nubians back to their homeland? The 
sequence suggests that the Nubians had stopped interfering in Assyr- 
ian affairs after the campaign of 701, but did not support the accession 
of Esarhaddon, or at least saw that moment as an opportunity to 
revive their ambitions in the Levant; and they refused to extradite 
those who sought refuge from the vengeful Assyrian king. 

When at last Esarhaddon marched into Egypt, his interests, like 
those of his predecessors, were primarily to promote trade and to 
prevent interference with the client-kings of southern Palestine. He 
had no intention of establishing direct rule, but rather was deter- 
mined to extend and foster a client-king relationship with indigen- 
ous Egyptian rulers, as was done in Judah and Philistia, and thus to 
present the Assyrians as liberators who had driven out the hated 
foreigners and restored Egypt to its former glory 25 The failure to 
ensure, through treaties, the extradition of Assyrian traitors may also 
have been a motive for his invasion. 

Massive campaigns were organized mainly from the cities of 
western Assyria: Til Barsip which lies on the Euphrates just South 
of Carchemish, and Sam'al to the West of Harran. At both cities 
Esarhaddon's claim to be ruler of Egypt was recorded on great 
stelae. 26 At Harran an oracle of the Moon-god had foretold a suc- 
cessful conclusion to the Egyptian expeditions, 27 and in that city it 
was intended that a detailed record of the Egyptian campaigns in 
cuneiform Akkadian, though found at Nineveh, should be installed. 
The extant records give us narratives in Akkadian, but we know from 
earlier evidence that an Aramaic version would also have been made 
public in that region. 

Since no cuneiform records have been found in Egypt to document 
the occupation, we may assume that Assyrian administration on the 
Nile was carried out in Aramaic. This assumption is supported by the 



25 A. Spalinger, 'Esarhaddon and Egypt. An Analysis of the first invasion of Egypt', 
Orientalia ns 43 (1974), 295-326; and 'Psammetichus, King of Egypt', Journal of the 
American Research Centre in Egypt 13 (1976), 133-47. 

26 Borger, Inschriften, 96-102. 

27 ABL 923, in S. Parpola (ed.), Letters from Assyrian and Babylonian Scholars, 
State Archives of Assyria 10 (Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1993), no. 174. 
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discovery of an Assyrian official's statue, with his name Bel-shar-usur 
inscribed in Aramaic only; 28 and by the Aramaic inscription in a tomb 
which refers to Taharqa, Necho, and Esarhaddon. 29 

Esarhaddon's first foray in 679 went no further than the border of 
Egypt. His next campaign to the west, some five years later, included 
an attack on Sidon which, unlike Tyre, Judah, the Transjordanian 
states, and the Philistine cities, had not contributed to his extrava- 
gant building works at Nineveh, and was prone to Egyptian pressure. 
He marched on into Egypt, but there he was badly defeated, accord- 
ing to the laconic entry in the Babylonian Chronicle? Two years later 
he consulted an oracle to find out whether a further campaign was 
recommended; presumably it was, for in 671, the tenth year of his 
reign, he marched back, besieged Tyre which had dishonoured a 
treaty recently made with Assyria, continued into Egypt and cap- 
tured Memphis 'in half a day', looting the city. It may be the booty 
taken by Esarhaddon in gigantic amounts that is listed on an Assyr- 
ian text fragment; if so the quantity shows how woefully the victory 
must have depleted Taharqa's resources: some 240 tons of silver, 
many tons of red gold, 50,000 horses as well as 120(?) ceremonial 
headdresses of gold mounted with uraei-snakes, and huge blocks of 
turquoise. 31 Taharqa fled, his heir was captured, and Assyrian 
officials were installed to ensure a permanent presence. One of 
those high officials was the chief of trading stations, an appointment 
which suggests that trade was still the ultimate goal for Assyria. Two 



28 J. A. Fitzmyer and S. A. Kaufman, An Aramaic Bibliography Part I: Old, Official, 
and Biblical Aramaic (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992), 53. 

29 A. Lemaire, 'Les Inscriptions arameennes de Cheikh-Fadl (Egypte)', M. J. Geller, 
J. C. Greenfield, and M. P. Weitzmann (eds.), Studia Aramaica, Journal of Semitic 
Studies Supplement 4 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 77-132; cf. B. Porten 
and A. Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt (Winona Lake: 
Eisenbrauns, 1999), iv. 286-98, who date it to the early fifth century. The officer either 
fought in the campaigns of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal himself, or described those 
events as a preamble to his own experiences early in the fifth century. See also 
K. Ryholt, 'The Assyrian Invasion of Egypt in Egyptian Literary Tradition', in 
J. G. Dercksen (ed.), Assyria and Beyond, Studies Presented to Mogens Trolle Larsen 
(Leiden: Nederlands Instituut voor het Nabije Oosten, 2004), 496-97, who claims to 
have identified the name Inaros there; see Ch. 5. 

30 A. K. Grayson, Assyrian and Babylonian Chronicles (New York: J. J. Augustin, 
1970), 84, Chronicle 1, line 16. 

31 W. G. Lambert, 'Booty from Egypt?', Journal of Semitic Studies 33 (1982), 61-70. 
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Fig. 4.5 (left). Black stone of Esarhaddon showing pictographic writing. 
It records his troubled accession, and renovations in Babylon. 

Fig. 4.6 (right). Stamp seal impression of Esarhaddon with pictographic 
writing. 

years later another campaign followed, but was aborted when Esar- 
haddon died on the way to the field of action. Taharqa promptly took 
over Memphis again. 

Esarhaddon, like his grandfather, was in awe of Egyptian culture, 
and used an Assyrian imitation of Egyptian hieroglyphs to represent 
(if the decipherment is correct) a caique on the Pharaoh's title: 
'Esarhaddon, great king, great house [= Pharaoh] of Upper and 
Lower Mesopotamia'. He used it for a stamp which was impressed 
on top of his prism inscriptions, and on foundation stones for the 
new temple in Babylon. Symbolically, therefore, he presented himself 
as the Pharaoh outside Egypt. 32 

Ashurbanipal was crowned twenty days after his father's unex- 
pected death. He faced the threat of secession among the Phoenician 
and Philistine states which impelled him to act immediately. 
He marched against Taharqa, recaptured Memphis, and turned to 



32 I. Finkel and J. E. Reade, 'Assyrian Hieroglyphs', Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie 86 
(1996), 244-68. 
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reinforce Assyrian loyalties among the Delta cities, where Necho of 
Sais, Sharru-lu-dari of Pelusium, and Pakrur of Pisopde had acted 
treacherously, no doubt under heavy pressure from the Nubians. In a 
finely judged act of forgiveness, Ashurbanipal reinstated Necho at 
Sais and — after he had spent time in Assyria — crowned him Pharaoh 
in Sais, using traditional Egyptian regalia. 

I took by the hand Sharru-lu-dari, whom my father had made king in Egypt, 
and who had plotted evil against Assyria, and led him to Assyria. Necho and 
Sharru-lu-dari they brought alive to me in Nineveh. Sharru-lu-dari, who 
had not kept my trust and had sinned against his loyalty oaths, was thrown 
in prison. But on Necho I had mercy, and allowed him to live. I imposed on 
him oaths of loyalty stronger than before. I dressed him in a coloured 
garment and put on him the golden a//u, 33 which befits his (Egyptian) 
kingship. I inscribed a dagger inlaid with gold with my own name and 
gave it to him. I gave him chariots, horses, mules as his regal mounts. 
I sent my magnates as governors for his support.' 34 

This is significant because it shows that Assyria was still pursuing a 
policy of fostering indigenous, pro-Assyrian client kings, and was not 
trying to impose Assyrian customs upon so civilized a people. 
A similar conclusion can be drawn from a recent discovery, that a 
priest of Nabu in Ashur city was also called priest of Horus at that 
time. 35 In other words, a deliberate assimilation between a major 
Assyrian and a major Egyptian god was openly acknowledged in the 
heart of Assyria. These details show how successfully the Assyrians 
could present themselves as liberators who appreciated the rich 
traditions of the Nile and took pains to assimilate Egyptian and 
Assyrian culture in sympathetic ways. Sais and Athribis were both 
given Assyrian names but the indigenous names continued in use. 36 
After this initial success, the Assyrians received a series of setbacks. 
Taharqa's nephew Tantamani, who still held Thebes, marched down 
towards Memphis. Necho, newly crowned, unfortunately died or 
disappeared before he could assert his power, but the Assyrian 

33 Probably the crook or flail traditionally held by pharaohs. 

34 R. Borger, Beitrdge zur Inschriftenwerk Ashurhanipah (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 
1996), 23-4. 

35 K. Radner, Ein neuassyrisches Privatarchiv der Tempelgoldschmiede von Assur 
(Saarbrucken: SDV Saarbriickerei, 1999), 74. 

36 Spalinger, 'Esarhaddon and Egypt', 304, 312, 315. 
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army managed to intercept Tantamani before he reached Memphis. 
In 663 Ashurbanipal marched far up the Nile and captured and 
looted Thebes, the most important city for exerting control over 
Upper Egypt. A son of Necho, who had travelled all the way to 
Assyria to get help, was crowned as Psammetichus I, and his daughter 
Nitocris was adopted as 'god's wife of Amun' by the current incum- 
bent of that most prestigious office who was herself a sister of 
Taharqa. At Thebes the Assyrians would have viewed with awe the 
walls of the temples of Ramses II with their realistic scenes of ancient 
battles fought at Qadesh and Dapur, on which Ashurbanipal mod- 
elled the scene of his battle at Til Tuba in Elam, displayed in bas-relief 
inside his palace at Nineveh. 37 

The career of Montu-emhet, mayor of Thebes and governor of 
Upper Egypt, exemplifies Assyrian relations with indigenous officials. 
Montu-emhet, 'probably the most influential official in Thebes at the 
end of the Kushite dynasty', 38 remained in post under the Assyrians, 
ensuring stability in the government of the city despite a major 
change of rule, and despite the damage inflicted at the time of 
capitulation. This shows how careful the Assyrians were to maintain 
order and to excuse a past history of service under an enemy 
when forgiveness was to their advantage. Montu-emhet was closely 
associated with the daughters of two Nubian rulers, and both 
women remained in prestigious religious offices during Assyrian 
overlordship, 39 ensuring that his influence went as far upstream as 
Elephantine on the Nubian border. He was therefore Psammetichus' 
second-in-command and virtually ruler of Upper Egypt, responsible 
for the Assyrian garrison at the border. 40 

One interesting result of the conquest of Egypt is found in Assyr- 
ian scholarship. Thebes was much further from the Assyrian heart- 
land than its armies had travelled previously in a south-westerly 
direction, counterpart to an extraordinary expedition that Esarhad- 

37 M. Feldman, 'Nineveh to Thebes and Back: Art and Politics between Assyria and 
Egypt in the Seventh Century bc', Iraq 66 (2004), 141-50, esp. 144-5. 

38 J. Malek, Egyptian Art (London: Phaidon, 1999), 360-2. 

39 R. A. Parker, A Sake Oracle Papyrus from Thebes in the Brooklyn Museum 
(Providence, RI: Brown University Press), 1972. 

40 A. Spalinger, 'Psammetichus, King of Egypt', Journal of the American Research 
Center in Egypt 13 (1976), 133-47; J. Leclant, Montouemhat, quatrieme prophete 
d'Amon (Cairo: Institut francais d'archeeologie orientale, 1961). 
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Fig. 4.7. Drawing on clay of a map of the world, c.700 bc. 

don undertook to Baza, a land of sand-dunes far down the Arabian 
Gulf. These two expeditions are thought to have inspired Assyrian 
geographers to attempt measuring the radius of the civilized world. 41 
They thought the main area was circular, with several outlying 
regions beyond. One hundred and twenty 'double-hours', about 
1,320 km, was the figure of their calculations. This scientific endeav- 
our is paralleled by one in which astronomers tried to measure 
distances between celestial bodies in the sky. 42 A spirit of enquiry 
was inspired by travel to strange new regions, and Nineveh was a 
centre for investigative scholarship among learned men who accom- 
panied the king or took a keen interest in his experiences, fore- 
shadowing Alexander the Great's patronage of scholars who came 
on campaign with him. 

Psammetichus I took an Assyrian name, Nabu-shezibanni, which 
means 'O Nabu, save me!' It was a caique on a traditional Egyptian 
Horus name because Nabu and Horus were equated, as we have 
already seen. As Pharaoh he promoted trade in particular by founding 
two trading centres for Greeks and Ionians at Naukratis in the western 



41 M. Liverani, 'The Sargon Geography and the Late Assyrian Mensuration of the 
Earth', State Archives of Assyria Bulletin 13 (1999-2001), 57-86. 

42 F. Rochberg-Halton, 'Stellar Distances in Early Babylonian Astronomy', Journal 
of 'Near Eastern Studies 42 (1983), 209-17. 
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Delta and Daphnae 43 in the eastern Delta, and he employed Greeks 
and Lydians as mercenaries who thus operated within the orbit of 
Assyrian power. He protected trade with Nubia by settling foreign 
soldiers, including Syrians and Israelites, at Elephantine and Syene on 
the southern border of Egypt. 44 Those settlers used Aramaic as their 
common language, and enjoyed stories about the vicissitudes of the 
Assyrian court so far away. It was probably those soldiers and their 
families who were familiar with versions of Esther (whether in Hebrew 
or Aramaic) which were later translated into Greek for the two 
surviving versions of the Septuagint. 45 

Psammetichus was briefly disloyal to Assyria when he was tempted 
into an alliance with Gyges of Lydia in north-west Anatolia: 

Gyges king of Lydia, a region across the sea, a distant place whose name the 
kings my forefathers had never heard, — Ashur who begot me revealed to him 
in a dream my royal name, saying: 'Seize the feet of Ashurbanipal and conquer 
your enemies by calling on his name'. As soon as he had seen this dream, he 
sent his messengers to me and reported to me. From the day when he seized 
my royal feet, he conquered the Cimmerians who were disrupting the people 
of his land . . . But then he discontinued his messengers whom he had sent so 
regularly to ask after my well-being. Because he failed to keep the command of 
Ashur the god who begot me, and trusted in his own strength, his heart grew 
proud. He sent his army to help Psammetichus king of Egypt who had cast off 
the yoke of my rule, and I heard, and I prayed to Ashur and Ishtar saying: 
'May his corpse be thrown down in front of his enemy, and may they carry 
away his bones!' It came to pass exactly as I had appealed to Ashur. 

This satisfactory retribution closed an episode of brief infidelity. 
Gyges' son and successor resumed the alliance with Assyria. Psamme- 
tichus was presumably forgiven, since he remained on the throne (an 
act of forgiveness on the part of the Assyrian king that can be com- 
pared with the treatment of Hezekiah), and eventually met his death 
fighting for a descendant of Ashurbanipal at Harran. The recently 
discovered evidence for his fate, found on a fragment of papyrus, 
has undermined a previous understanding that Psammetichus 

43 Also known as Tahpanhes, the Egyptian name, of which Daphnae is a corruption. 

44 R. Meiggs and D. M. Lewis, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1989), no. 7. 

45 K. H. lobes, The Alpha-Text of Esther: Its Character and Relationship to the 
Masoretic Text (Atlanta: SBL Dissertation Series 153, 1996), 229. 
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Fig. 4.8. Bronze seal-ring of Psammetichus from Carchemish. 

remained an enemy of Assyria until his death, 46 and allows an altered 
evaluation of the alliance with Gyges. Had Psammetichus remained 
an enemy of Assyria, he would not have been concerned to help them 
at the end of his reign. His sin may have consisted only of accepting 
Lydian mercenaries under pressure from Gyges rather than calling 
upon Assyrian levies, so that the death of Gyges restored the status 
quo in Egypt. 

The new evidence for Psammetichus' death, and the understanding of 
his status as an Assyrian client-king supported by many Assyrian 
officials, implies that Assyrian domination in Egypt, though distant 
and liberal, lasted for much longer than is often thought. Counting the 
maximum, from 671 when Esarhaddon took Memphis and installed 
Assyrian officials, to about 6 10 when Psammetichus died, we have a total 
of sixty-one years, more than two generations, rather than the single 
generation of twenty or so years that has normally been allowed — so 
short a period that it was virtually dismissed as insignificant and inef- 
fectual for introducing Assyrian customs and culture into Egypt, and 
too short and unpopular for pro-Assyrian stories to take root. 

Egypt derived some benefits from its client status. Almost certainly 
it was the Assyrians who introduced new elements into the agricultural 
economy of Egypt. Sennacherib had begun growing cotton imported 
from further east as a novelty at Nineveh; by the Persian period 



46 M. Smith, 'Did Psammetichus I Die Abroad?', Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 
22 (1991), 101-9. 
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cotton was a substantial crop recently introduced in Egypt and so 
normally attributed by modern scholars to the Persians; but probably 
the Assyrians deserve the credit. When the Greek mathematician 
Archimedes visited the Nile Delta many centuries later he found 
the water-raising screw there; and since we now know that Sennach- 
erib promoted the screw in the context of his famous gardens, 47 we 
may suggest the likelihood that Assyrians introduced it for raising 
water there, where it is still used today in preference to the arduous 
and less efficient shaduf. These benefits help to explain why Assyria 
was portrayed sympathetically in the stories which have come to light 
on Egyptian papyri of a much later date. 

Why have so few traces of Assyrian rule been found in Egypt? The 
granite statue of the Assyrian official Bel-shar-usur with its Aramaic 
inscription, dated c.660, suggests that the cuneiform script by which 
we usually recognize Assyrian presence was never used there even in 
official inscriptions. 48 The perishable nature of Aramaic records is the 
cause for depriving us of evidence for Assyrian achievements in Egypt. 

In Assyria, however, there is plenty of direct evidence for contacts 
and conquests, and each Egyptian object found there tells a particular 
tale. In the famous garden scene sculpted on a wall in the North 
Palace at Nineveh (see Fig. 2.8), a necklace of the kind typically worn 
by the goddess Hathor hangs from Ashurbanipal's couch, symboliz- 
ing the Assyrian king's capture of Thebes. Although the obelisk of 
electrum which he mentions among the important items of tribute 
has never been found, long since looted and melted down, it must 
once have been a prominent symbol of victory in the city. Three 
statues of Taharqa, found deliberately smashed into small pieces at 
Nineveh, were also carried off by Esarhaddon to commemorate his 
victory, and were ceremonially shattered. 49 Such drastic treatment 
not only symbolized the utter annihilation of Taharqa's dynasty on 
the Nile, but also, as in the case of Elamite kings, was part of a 
procedure to abolish the magic power of the deceased to continue 
harming the living. It can be compared with the deliberate mutilation 

47 S. Dalley and J. P. Oleson, 'Sennacherib, Archimedes and the Water Screw. The 
Context of Invention in the Ancient World', Technology and Culture 44 (2003), 1-26. 

48 Fitzmyer and Kaufman, Aramaic Bibliography, 53, B.3.a.l. 

49 V. Vikentiev, 'Quelques considerations a propos des statues de Taharqa trou- 
veees dans les ruines du palais d'Esarhaddon', Sumer 11 (1955), 111-16. 
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Fig. 4.9 (above). Ivory 
scarab of Taharqa found 
at Nimrud. 

Fig. 4.10 {right). Inscription 
from a deliberately 
shattered statue of 
Taharqa found at 
Nineveh. 
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of an Elamite king's statue as described in a text of Ashurbanipal, 50 
and with a man's statue of this period, found in a pit, which had been 
stabbed, defaced, and dismembered. 51 (see Fig. 3.5.) A charming 
bronze statuette inlaid with gold decoration was found at Nineveh, 
securely identified by an inscription on the base as the southern 
Egyptian goddess Anukis who was important to Taharqa as protector 
of the southern border of Egypt at Elephantine. Her capture as a 
statuette would have symbolized Assyrian control over Upper Egypt 
because it meant that the goddess had made Nineveh her place of 
residence. 52 A pair of ivories in Phoenician style, showing a lion 
devouring a Nubian, may date from the seventh century and may 

50 K 3062, Borger, Beitrage, 54-5. 

51 A. Roobaert, 'A Neo-Assyrian Statue from Til Barsib', Iraq 58 (1996), 79-88. 

52 Frontispiece to Sumer 11 (1955); see also the letter of I. E. S. Edwards, Sumer 11 
(1955), 129, for the reading of its Egyptian hieroglyphic inscription. 
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Fig. 4.11. Bronze statuette of the Egyptian goddess Anukis, found at 
Nineveh. 



have been designed to commemorate victory over Nubia, since to an 
Assyrian the lion would have symbolized Assyria; at an earlier period 
the Nubians, when they were friendly with Assyria, would not have 
been displayed in Assyria as food for lions. The motif was a trad- 
itional one in Egypt, but the meaning ascribed to it in Assyria would 
have been different. In Assyria many Egyptian motifs on stamp seals 
left their impression upon Assyrian legal records of clay, for many 
Egyptians lived in Nineveh, including specialist magicians, hartibi, 
who were expert in the interpretation of dreams. 53 

A few changes in artistic conventions in Assyria may have 
been influenced by direct contact with Egypt. For the first time the 
Assyrian queen is shown in art accompanying her royal husband, 

53 A. Leahy, 'The Egyptian Names', in B. K. Ismail and J. N. Postgate, Texts from 
Nineveh, Texts in the Iraq Museum 11 (Baghdad: Iraq Museum, 1993), 56-62; 
S. Herbordt, Neuassyrische Giyptik, State Archives of Assyria Studies 1 (Helsinki: 
Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 1992), 120-1. 
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Fig. 4.12. Ivory from Nimrud showing a lion eating a Nubian, one of a 
pair. Now missing from the Iraq Museum, Baghdad. 

son, or grandson: the forceful Naqia follows Ashurbanipal on a 
bronze wall-plaque now in the Louvre (see Fig. 1.7); 54 she or his 
wife is shown feasting with him on the famous stone sculpture from 
the North Palace at Nineveh. Even a royal stamp seal seems to show 
a queen behind the figure of an Assyrian king. 55 In Egypt it had long 
been an artistic convention to show the Pharaoh with his queen, and 



54 J. E. Reade, 'Was Sennacherib a Feminist?', ed. J.-M. Durand, La Femme dans le 
Proche-Orient, 33rd Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale 1986 (Paris: Editions 
Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1987), 143-4. The wording of the inscription is closest 
to a text of Ashurbanipal. 

55 Reade, 'Was Sennacherib A Feminist?', 144-5. 
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many examples were on public display in the great cities of Memphis 
and Thebes. This marks a notable change in Assyrian art, giving 
prominence to the queen after many centuries of tradition in which 
only males of the elite were deemed appropriate for public display. 
The innovation matches the rise of the heroine in literature which is 
described in the next chapter. 

Involved in the nexus of legends about 'Semiramis' is one which 
may refer to Naqia in Egypt. As we have seen, certain deeds were 
attributed either to 'Semiramis' or to a later Assyrian queen 'Nito- 
cris', whose name is historically attested as First Wife of Amun in 
Egypt at this time. Some of those deeds mirror those of Naqia, 
identified as a second 'Semiramis'. 56 In 653 bc Montu-emhet sent 
contributions for the major ceremony of the Egyptian Nitocris' 
installation, which would have been attended by Assyrians. This 
suggests the events that allowed Naqia and Nitocris, two outstanding 
ladies of the mid seventh century, to become confused by Greek 
authors. The obelisk of 'Semiramis' at 'Babylon', reported by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, 57 may originally have been the one brought to 
Nineveh in the reign of Ashurbanipal. 

Disentangling historical fact from legend may be carried further in 
the nexus that concerns Naqia as a 'Semiramis'. Diodorus Siculus 
recounted how the death of the famous Assyrian queen 'Semiramis' 
(Naqia) with wording that could be interpreted to indicate her 
apotheosis as a goddess, was foretold by the great oracle of Amun, 
the ram-headed god, in the Siwa oasis, 58 whose shrine was built by 
Taharqa. 59 'She went to the oracle of Amun to inquire of the god 
regarding her own end. And the account runs that the answer was 
given her that she would disappear from among men and receive 
undying honour among some of the peoples of Asia.' 60 

This famous prophecy was echoed centuries later when the death 
of Alexander the Great was predicted by the same oracle. The oracle 

56 S. Dalley, 'Semiramis in History and Legend', in E. Gruen (ed.), Cultural 
Borrowings and Ethnic Appropriations in Antiquity, Oriens et Occidens, 8 (Stuttgart: 
Steiner, 2005), 11-22. 

57 Diodorus Siculus, 2. 11. 5. 

58 See S. Zawadzki, 'Oriental and Greek Tradition about the Death of Sennacherib', 
State Archives of Assyria Bulletin 4/1 (1990), 69-72, and Dalley, 'Semiramis', 18-19. 

59 Parker, 'Sake Oracle'. 

60 Diodorus Siculus, 2. 13. 14. 
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Fig. 4.13. Bronze statuette of Osiris, 
earthly god in Egypt, who died and 
revived to rule the Underworld, found at 
Ashur, 8th-7th century bc. 




for Semiramis is often ignored, perhaps because it was long thought 
unlikely that any Assyrian queen would have accompanied her son or 
grandson on campaign. But we now know for certain not only that 
Sammu-ramat, the original Semiramis in the ninth century, did 
exactly that, setting a precedent for later queens, but also that royal 
women often accompanied the king on campaign, 61 and so there is 
no reason to doubt the report. Travelling long distances on wagons 
without springs, the royal ladies would have suffered from jolting, 
which might account for the worn joints observed on the skeletons of 
those Assyrian queens whose unrobbed tombs came to light at 
Nimrud. 62 

The impact and duration of Assyria's invasion and rule in Egypt 
has often been dismissed as minimal and short-lived, contributing 
to the downfall of Assyria. Without hard evidence, relying on 
the dubious application of hindsight history, scholars sometimes 



61 K. Radner, 'Salmanassar V. in den Nimrud Letters', Archivfiir Orientforschung 50 
(2003-4), 95-104, esp. 101. 

62 M. Schultz and M. Kunter, 'Erste Ergebnisse der anthropologischen und palao- 
pathologischen Untersuchungen an den menschlichen Skeletfunden aus den neuas- 
syrischen Koniginnengrabern von Nimrud', Jahrbuch des romisch-germanischen 
Zentralmuseum, Mainz 45 (1998), 85-128. 
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Map 4. Sketch map of Upper Egypt in the Persian period. 

assume that the invasion overstretched resources and weakened the 
heartland, leading to sudden and total demise. This view has been 
undermined by clear evidence of continuity in architecture and 
record-keeping, in the city where the Assyrian crown prince was 
traditionally based, 63 as well as evidence for a civil war between 
rival claimants to the Assyrian throne during the last decade of 
empire, and so should now be modified. Assyrian influence in 
Egypt did not come to a sudden halt with the fall of the empire. 

At Elephantine and Syene on the border of Nubia the colony of 
foreign soldiers from Syria and Palestine continued to live under new 
rulers, still telling the popular tales of Assyrian kings, still using 



63 H. Kiihne, 'Thoughts about Assyria after 612 bc', in L. Al-Gailani-Werr, J. Curtis 
et al. (eds.), Of Pots and Plans (Cambridge: Macdonald Institute, 2002), 171-5. 
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Aramaic for daily transactions. Even when the Achaemenid Persian 
kings ruled Egypt, Aramaic with its Assyrian inclusions was the main 
language for all communication there, for Old Persian never replaced 
it in the western empire of Darius I and his successors. When the 
Ptolemies eventually took over the reins of power those tales were 
still known, now written down on papyrus in Aramaic or in Egyptian 
demotic, and were occasionally preserved by accident on the arid 
margins of the Nile valley. What is demonstrably true for Egypt can 
be assumed for the Levant and further afield where the rare condi- 
tions that favour preservation are not found. These examples and 
circumstances illustrate how a precursor or version of the Esther 
story, based on the deeds of late Assyrian kings, could persist while 
successive foreign emperors — Babylonian, Persian, and Hellenistic — 
came and went. 

The next chapter describes some of the stories that have been 
found in Egypt relating to this period, and they confirm that the 
Assyrian presence in Egypt was not resented. Pax assyriaca would 
have contributed to the economies of both countries during the long 
and fruitful reigns of those two great contemporaries, Psammetichus 
and Ashurbanipal. 



Some Literature and Its Genres 



Different kinds of ancient literature have been described by modern 
scholars as epics, letters, building inscriptions, chronicles. Such cat- 
egories are helpful in giving a focus for questions of authorship and 
educational training, of audience and the context of reception. For 
example, the scribe who writes simple administrative lists for the palace 
may have a different training from that of the scholar who composes 
manuals of divination or the rubric for rituals in a temple; and foreign 
guests who are entertained at court banquets with epics or the rude and 
witty stories of the court jester do not read divination manuals or 
temple rituals. Nevertheless the genres are not hermetically sealed 
units. How myth should be differentiated from epic is a matter of 
contention; building inscriptions, omens, and laments are sometimes 
incorporated within royal annals; administrative lists and proverbs may 
be found within letters. Cut-and-paste is not a modern technique. Our 
categories are useful for describing types and making comparisons, 
with reservations in mind. In early Mesopotamia the long time-span 
shows genres as they arose and developed, occasionally finding creative 
imitators in adjacent lands where literacy was more recent and less rich. 
In the case of the Hebrew book of Esther, features unparalleled or 
rare in other books of the Old Testament can be compared with 
known genres in Akkadian literature. They include making a heroine 
into one of the main characters; the partnership of Mordecai and 
Esther, with Mordecai (identified as Marduk) imprisoned but helped 
by Esther (identified as Ishtar-of-Nineveh) as a member of his family; 
and the suggestion expressed in Esther 9: 20 and 26 that the whole 
story was a letter written by Mordecai (as the god Marduk). 
To establish the claim that the story of Esther goes back to a historical 
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situation in seventh-century Assyria, we need to show in more detail 
evidence that real events were mythologized in Assyria, leaving aside 
for the moment the following step, to show how an Assyrian myth 
that arose from historical events became Judaized. 

The text known as the Ordeal of Marduk belongs to a category 
generally called Cultic Commentaries, 1 which consist of short para- 
graphs, sometimes single sentences. Each one begins with the day of a 
particular month for a named festival, and summarizes the rituals for 
that day. The rituals are explicitly performed by exorcists, ecstatics, 
and lamentation priests whose symbolic acts represent terrifying 
hostility between various great gods. Successive, consecutive days 
continue the text, which covers the duration of a single festival taking 
place over several days of one month. Responsibility for copying such 
texts rested with the exorcist, masmassu. A concise example of the 
format is: Tn the month of Shebat . . . the 17th day, which is called 
"the Entry", is when Bel conquered his enemies'; myth and ritual are 
linked without ambiguity. Reference is made to symbolic acts and 
divine actions which resemble, but do not coincide with, actions 
narrated in the Epic of Creation. For example, 'the 18th day, which 
they call the Silence: they threw Qingu and his 40 sons off the roof. 
The oil and honey which they pour into the drain, they pour to 
represent their blood. The 19th day, which they call the Silence, is 
when he defeated Anu and the Sibitti-gods, sons of Enmesarra.' 2 The 
standard text of the Epic of Creation does not mention forty sons of 
Qingu, nor throwing them off a roof, nor the Sibitti-gods; but Qingu 
plays a big role in that epic and in no other, so the items demonstrate 
that there was much variation upon the standard themes. Two of the 
texts in this category explicitly give the movements of stars as an 
aspect of the gods' movements. 3 The Ordeal of Marduk is an un- 
usually extensive version of this type of text. 

There are two extant versions of The Ordeal of Marduk, and they 
give slightly different sequences of events, as if the writer was still 
experimenting. The laconic text reads less like a coherent sequence of 



1 See A. Livingstone, Court Poetry and Literary Miscellanea, State Archives of 
Assyria 3 (Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1989), nos. 34 and 35. 

2 Quotations taken from the edition given in Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 40. 

3 Livingstone, Court Poetry, nos. 37 and 38. 
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events than a series of disjointed notes. It is not fully formed as a work 
of literature, lacking any introduction, ending, or dialogue. We do not 
know whether it ever reached a final form in Akkadian or in Aramaic. 
Marduk is a god who has been captured and imprisoned under guard. 
Some kind of a battle takes place between Marduk and the other gods. 
It is stated that Marduk had a criminal accomplice, unnamed, whose 
head has been cut off and hung on the neck of the goddess, who is 
referred to as the Lady of Babylon and Marduk's sister. She bewails his 
fate and searches for him. Marduk has also been deprived of his clothes 
and his silver, gold, and jewels which were taken out of his temple 
Esagila in Babylon. Ishtar- of- Nineveh is named as the one who reared 
Marduk and showed him compassion, even though she was responsible 
for his going to prison. Elamites are to blame. 

In this text the relationship between Marduk and Ishtar-of-Nineveh 
is one of child and parent: 'The milk which they milk in front of Ishtar- 
of-Nineveh is (milked) because she brought him up and showed 
compassion to him'; whereas a near reverse in the Hebrew book 
of Esther gives Mordecai as adopting parent, Esther as orphan girl. 
Josephus' version of the Esther story describes Mordecai as her uncle, 
and the Targum Rishon gives him as her cousin in one passage, as 
her uncle in another. A comparable flexibility is found in Assyrian 
texts; seventh-century texts show that Assyrian Ishtar and Babylonian 
Marduk acted together as partners, sometimes in their manifestation as 
the Venus- star 4 and as the planet Jupiter respectively. Their relationship 
is sometimes expressed as twins, sometimes as brother and sister, or 
mother and son, 5 but Marduk is never the older or superior, although 
he is portrayed as old and impotent in the Epic of Erra and Ishum. 
Whether the relationship between Mordecai and Esther in the Hebrew 
story reflects an undiscovered Babylonian reworking of the Assyrian 
myth (such as might be expected when the Babylonians captured 



4 The Mesopotamians recognized the difference between planets and stars. Here 
I do not mean to imply that Venus was not understood to be a planet. 

5 R. Borger, Beitrdge zur Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipak (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1996), 102, K 2652: 19 describes them as twins; in Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 34 
and 35, she is his mother or wet-nurse; in W. G. Lambert, 'The Problem of the Love 
Lyrics', in H. Goedicke and J. J. M. Roberts (eds.), Unity and Diversity (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1975), 98-135, Ishtar-of-Arbela and Marduk have a 
brother-sister relationship. 
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Nineveh in 612), is unknown; but the range of relationships in known 
cuneiform texts suggests that writers had much flexibility in this 
respect. The common denominator is a family connection. 6 

Esoteric Cultic Commentaries were perhaps restricted to Akkadian 
cuneiform written on clay tablets and waxed writing boards, stored 
within a few libraries in the great cities of Mesopotamia. But know- 
ledge of their content spread beyond the narrow circle of specialists 
when the cosmopolitan gatherings at the festivals in question wit- 
nessed the rituals that they describe. The myths enacted there would 
have changed each time that an appropriate event had taken place. 
Exactly what qualified an event for turning into a myth is not certain, 
but in view of Marduk's epithet as 'avenger of the gods' the motivation 
for a deed as retribution may be considered a likely qualification. 

The Ordeal ofMarduk gives an extensive elaboration of the mythic 
element. The action takes place in Babylon in the month Nisan, and 
forms part of the New Year festival when extracts from the Epic of 
Creation were recited; but as in other Cultic Commentaries, episodes 
known from the standard version have been changed and interpreted 
in the light of current events, so that, for instance, Marduk, Anshar, 
and Ishtar-of-Nineveh all play an interlinking part. Other Cultic 
Commentaries are less elaborate, but they follow the same template. 

In the case of the Ordeal of Marduk the event which the ritual 
represents in mythic terms is almost certainly the aftermath of the 
sack of Babylon by Sennacherib. 7 In linking a military event to a ritual 
involving divine actions associated with the Epic of Creation, the text 
shares some features with Sennacherib's description of the battle of 
Halule in its allusions to the Epic of Creation. 9 That campaign account is 
unlike any of the preceding seven campaigns — including the third 
campaign to Palestine — which are written on the same prism, for 
none of the others contains such allusions. The contrast is striking, 



6 A. Silverstein, 'The Book of Esther and the Enuma Elish', Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 69 (2006), 212, suggests that the primacy of Mordecai in 
the Hebrew story accounts for their relationship. 

7 E. Weissert, 'Creating a Political Climate: Literary Allusions to Enuma Elis in 
Sennacherib's Account of the Battle of Halule', in H. Waetzoldt and H. Hartmann 
(eds.), Assyrien im Wandel der Zeiten, 39th Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale 
1992 (Heidelberg: Heidelberger Orientverlag, 1997), 191-202, esp. 196 n. 34. 

8 Weissert, 'Creating a Political Climate'. 
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indicating that the allusions are not simply ornamental, and has 
inspired an understanding that they were intended to transform 'the 
battle's reality into mythic spheres'. 9 The ritual in the Ordeal of 
Marduk would then enact the mythic transposition for circumstances 
surrounding the sack of Babylon, with Marduk on the run, and Anshar 
with Ishtar-of-Nineveh as victorious gods. Alternatively expressed, 
the Epic of Creation is the archetypal victory of good/ order, over evil/ 
chaos, and particular events are interpreted as examples related to 
the archetype. 

Although this text shows Marduk stripped of his power and 
succoured by the goddess of Nineveh, a strong partnership between 
Marduk and Ishtar-of-Nineveh has a long history. Worship of Mar- 
duk in Assyria goes back long before the seventh century, and was 
not dependent on whether Babylon happened to be under Assyrian 
control. Around 800 bc, when Babylon was independent of Assyria, 
an Assyrian viceroy in the western empire invoked him as a universal 
god: 'Marduk, great lord, king of the gods, who holds the circumfer- 
ence of heaven and earth . . . who supervises all the shrines of the 
gods', 10 and 'the sage of the gods, lord of decisions, ruler of all'. 11 
In the distant past Marduk had travelled into Anatolia. In his own 
words: 

I am Marduk the great Lord . . . who goes back and forth through the moun- 
tains . . . who frequents the lands from sunrise to sunset. I gave the command 
that I go to the Hittite (or, western) land . . . there I set up the throne of my 
supreme divinity. For 24 years I dwelt there. I made it possible for Babylonians 
to send trade missions there, and they marketed (?) [western/Hittite] goods 
and property [in] Sippar, Nippur, [and Babylo]n. 12 

This declaration does not mean that he deserted Babylon, but rather 
that one of his statues or emblems made in Babylon was taken abroad 
for the purpose of promoting trade. His fame abroad was derived 

9 Weissert, 'Creating a Political Climate', 192. 

10 Stela of Bel-Harran-belu-usur, in A. K. Grayson (ed.), Assyrian Rulers of the 
Early First Millennium bc, ii. 858-745 bc Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia, 
Assyrian Period 3 (Toronto: Toronto University Press, 1996), 241. 

11 Lion inscription of Samsi-ilu, Grayson, Assyrian Rulers, ii. 232. 

12 R. Borger, 'Gott Marduk und Gott-Konig Sulgi als Propheten', Bibliotheca 
Orientalis 28 (1971), 3-15; B. Foster, Before the Muses (Bethesda: CDL Press, 1993), 
304-7. The text dates from the Late Bronze Age. 
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from the power and influence exerted when he travelled and stayed in 
foreign lands. 

As patron god of Babylon, Marduk might be thought to have lost 
all credibility as a result of both Sennacherib and Ashurbanipal 
sacking his city, for many gods were closely linked to their main shrine, 
divine power matching earthly power. But this is not altogether the 
case with Marduk because he was already a god with widespread 
influence abroad. His influence seems to have depended less upon 
great temples and priests than upon a merging of identities with a 
prestigious foreign god, such as with the god Sanda at Tarsus, or upon 
his recognition as an international god in partnership with another 
deity such as Ishtar-of-Nineveh. 

From an early date his relationship with Ishtar-of-Nineveh was a 
close one. A royal decree made by Adad-nirari III (810-783) was placed 
before Ishtar-of-Nineveh in her temple, who with Marduk was respon- 
sible for ensuring its enforcement. 13 This shows that in Assyria the 
two deities were already acting as partners in the ninth century bc. 
On several inscriptions of the same king, Marduk together with 
Ashur is named as the first to punish offenders, a pairing which 
shows that Ashur and Marduk could stand side by side with equal 
rank in an Assyrian text. Sennacherib's great rock sculptures at 
Maltai in the mountains east of Nineveh give a high rank to Marduk, 
who stands on his red mushussu-dmgon, prominently placed in a 
procession of great gods (see Fig. 1.5a). 14 These examples show Marduk 
as first among equals, beyond the sphere of Babylon's political 
and military influence, with great prestige in Assyria. They give some 
background for the presence of Marduk in Assyrian literary composi- 
tions of the seventh century in which sympathy rather than belittlement 
colours the treatment of the god. Also belonging within the genre 
of Cultic Commentaries are descriptions of the body of the god. 15 



13 Grayson, Assyrian Rulers, ii. 213-16, lines rev. 17-18 and 22-33. 

14 But see J. E. Reade, 'Maltai', Reallexikon der Assyriologie 7 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1987-90), 320-2, who identifies the figure as Ashur with attributes of Marduk; and 
cf. D. Collon, Catalogue of the Western Asiatic Seals in the British Museum, Cylinder 
Seals V, Neo-Assyrian and neo-Babylonian Periods (London: British Museum Press, 
2001), 79, for lack of the god Ashur identified on seals. 

15 A list of known texts of that type is given by F. Reynolds, 'Describing the Body of 
a God', ed. C. Wunsch, Mining the Archives, Festschrift for Christopher Walker 
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In one of them Ishtar-of-Nineveh as the wet-nurse of Bel, Ishtar-of- 
Arbela as the mother of Bel, and a reference to 'the Elamite chariot', are 
items which bring together Bel (Marduk) , Ishtar-of-Nineveh as his close 
relative, and an Elamite connection, a trio of names like those found in 
the story of Esther: Mordecai as a relative of Esther, and Susa. 

In these Cultic Commentaries we have the evidence that certain real 
events were transposed into myth. The texts date to the seventh century 
bc. They are few and fragmentary, but presumably represent a fairly 
extensive genre that arose, or became popular, in Assyria, but has only 
been recognized quite recently; they were not available to the scholars 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries who tried so hard to 
identify the Mesopotamian myth that underlay the story of Esther. 16 
One of the colophons shows that clay tablets were sometimes copied 
from wooden writing boards, which seldom survive; this may help to 
explain their rarity. Admittedly we may not have the cultic commentary 
which presumably related to Ashurbanipal's sack of Susa; but in view of 
the literary language and divine intervention that characterize the 
king's formal account of the event, such a composition can be deduced. 
From the understanding of the Cultic Commentaries it is possible to 
take a step further than was apparent to the early scholars: the myth 
arose from real historical events. 

A transfer to mythology of earthly events is also likely in the Epic of 
Erra and Ishum. 17 Most scholars think that a specific historical event, 
probably early in the eighth century, lies behind this epic, because of 
allusions to a particular city and an official there: 

You [Erra] set over them [the people of Uruk] an insolent governor who 

would not treat them kindly. 
He persecuted them and violated their rites. 
Ishtar was enraged and became angry with Uruk. 
She summoned an enemy and despoiled the land. 18 



(Dresden: ISLET, 2002), 215-27, esp. 218. Note that Yale Babylonian Collection 
(YBC) 22 supplies the month name for Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 39. 

16 A Nineveh commentary on the Epic of Creation, K4657+, is identified by 
R. Da Riva and E. Frahm, 'Samas-sum-ukin, die Herrin von Ninive und das Babylon- 
ische Konigssiegel', Archivfur Orientforschung 46-7 (1999-2000), 156-81, esp. 173. 

17 Text L. Cagni, L'Epopea di Erra (Rome: Istituto de studi del vicino oriente, 1969); 
translation author. 

18 Tablet IV lines 59-62. 
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The hero-god Erra arbitrarily decided to go on the rampage: 

Erra, warrior of the gods, was stirring at home, 

His heart urged him to make war. 

He spoke to his weapons: 'Rub yourselves with deadly poison' 

To the Sibitti [Pleiades], unrivalled warriors, 'Arm yourselves!' 19 

No humans take part in the action, yet certain passages allude to 
specific actions on earth with such lines as (spoken by Ishum to calm 
Erra): 'You put on the face of a lion and entered the palace. The army 
saw you and donned their weapons. The governor who had treated 
Babylon well, became enraged, directed his troops to loot like enemy 
looters.' 20 Movements of the stars play an integral part in the action, 
notably the Fox Star, which is a name for Mars, the planet of war. The 
celestial movements of the Fox Star, representing Erra, are linked to 
the destructive mood of the hero-god: 

Among the stars of heaven the Fox Star [ . . . ] 
Was twinkling and its rays [ . . . ] to him. 
The stars of all the gods were scintillating [ . . . ] 
Because they were angry with each other. . . 21 

Events on earth mirrored among the stars were made into a myth by 
the device of setting the action entirely among the gods. The great 
gods were identified with planets or major constellations whose 
appearance, conjunctions, eclipse, and disappearance told a story of 
clashes and conflicts, of rising and waning power. The names of 
planets, stars, and constellations in ancient Mesopotamia depict the 
sky as a landscape with field and furrow, populated with ruminants 
including wild rams, bulls, sheep, and goats shepherded by the 
shepherd of heaven, preyed on by a lion, a fox, a wolf, and an archer; 
also in the picture are a crab, fish, swallow, and scorpion to fill out the 
space, and a wagon with a yoke, all forever on the move, closing in on 
each other, eclipsing or being eclipsed, and then drawing apart. 22 



19 Tablet I lines 5-8. 

20 Tablet IV lines 21-4. 

21 F. Al-Rawi and J. Black, 'The Second Tablet of Tshum and Erra', Iraq 51 (1989), 
1 1 1-22, tablet II. iii. 6'-9'. 

22 F. R. Stephenson and C. B. F. Walker, Halley's Comet in History (London: British 
Museum Publications, 1985), 16-17, give a useful list. 
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Such a shifting scene gave range to the creative imagination that 
linked earthly disruptions with celestial movements. 

The recital of the story was effective as an incantation to pacify 
rage and avert catastrophe, and for that reason the text, or extracts 
from it, written by the exorcist, could take the form of an amulet to 
be hung on a wall to prevent malevolence. This purpose is made 
explicit in the final lines of the poem: 

In the house where this tablet is placed, even if Erra becomes angry and the 

Sibitti storm, 
The sword of judgment shall not come near him, but peace is ordained for 

him. (5. 57-8) 

Erra and Ishum with its hyperbolic descriptions of destruction, 
havoc, and the reversal of civilised norms shares with the genre of 
lamentation a pseudo-historical account, naming cities and peoples 
in a non-specific way. We have already seen how this type of descrip- 
tion in Assyrian royal inscriptions has misled us into supposing the 
utter destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib, Susa by Ashurbanipal, 
and Nineveh by Nabopolassar and his allies. The lamentation priest, 
kalu, was responsible for the writing and recitation of ritual laments, 
and he also took part in the ritual enactments described in the Cultic 
Commentaries. We are not sure if the profession was restricted to 
Mesopotamia at this period, for a ration list found at Nimrud 
probably does not include '3 lamentation-priests from Samaria' as 
well as '3 lamentation-priests from the Hatti-land'. 23 A military 
profession, 'third man on a chariot', may give a better reading of 
the cuneiform signs. 

Of a different nature from the Cultic Commentaries and Erra and 
Ishum are texts relating to wars and court scandals which did not 
have any official status in Mesopotamia, and for which most evidence 
comes from Egypt. They provide us with a rare picture of how the 
Assyrians were viewed by their allies and vassals. 

23 S. Dalley and J. N. Postgate, The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser, Cuneiform Texts 
from Nimrud III (London: British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 1984), no. 121 lines 
7 and 10, unlikely reading given in the review by K. Watanabe, Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie 
79 (1989), 277. This appears to be the only use of the logogram in an administrative text. 
See also B. Oded, 'The Settlements of Israelite and Judean Exiles in Mesopotamia', ed. 
G. Galil and M. Weinfeld, Studies in Historical Geography and Biblical Historiography 
Presented to Z. Kallai, Supplement to Vetus Testamentum 81 (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 93. 
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Great deeds were performed by Assyrian warriors in Egypt, aris- 
tocrats in shining armour and glorious chariots. Only the elite could 
afford to keep a chariot with well-trained horses, so a noble ethic of 
glamorous heroism in battle arose from the prestige attached to 
warfare waged from chariots. Epic tales were told, far and wide. 
They featured the great emperors of Assyria whose splendid palaces 
at Nineveh and Nimrud were viewed with awe by foreign envoys and 
by the relatives of the king's foreign consorts, returning home to tell 
tales that rival the best of the Arabian Nights. Many stories based on 
events of the seventh century circulated in the Egyptian language, 
remaining popular long afterwards; we have retrieved from the 
Fayum in Lower Egypt fragments of stories that were written hun- 
dreds of years later, in the time of the Ptolemies. 24 Aramaic was the 
lingua franca: the Assyrian campaigns to Egypt were launched from 
western Assyria, where Aramaic was the commonest language, 25 and 
in Egypt Aramaic was used by Assyrian administrators; and so 
Aramaic was the language for some stories, Egyptian demotic for 
others. It is hardly surprising that Aramaic expressed new genres of 
literature based on real events and personalities at the courts of late 
Assyrian kings, reflecting outsiders' views of the elite. None of them 
is hostile to Assyria: even in the stories written in Egyptian demotic, 
the Assyrians are not portrayed as enemies of Egypt. 

Literary works written in Aramaic have mostly perished, for unlike 
occasional royal inscriptions, they were not written on stone, nor, as 
cuneiform Akkadian was, on clay, but with rare exceptions either by 
incision or with ink. Long compositions would have been written in 
ink on perishable papyrus or parchment, and would be recoverable only 
under exceptional conditions — rarely found in the Fertile Crescent of 
Western Asia. We cannot ever expect to find Aramaic preserved on 
papyrus or parchment in the damp, salty soil of Mesopotamia. It is 
therefore not surprising that much of our evidence for such narratives 



24 One of the papyri dates to the twenty-second year of Hadrian, and so to the first 
half of the first century bc, when the Ptolemies still ruled Egypt, see F. Hoffmann, 
'Neue Fragmente zu den drei grossen Inaros-Petubastis-Texten', Enchoria 22 (1995), 
27-39. 

25 For a fully bilingual archive, Akkadian and Aramaic, in western Assyria during 
the reign of Esarhaddon, see L. Bachelot et al., Tell Shiukh Fawkani (Padua: Sargon, 
2006), ii. 670. 
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comes from Egypt, where the persistent aridity of its deserts preserves 
those materials. 

One hundred and fifty years before the conquest of Egypt, the 
viceroy in Western Assyria had written official inscriptions in Aramaic 
as well as cuneiform Akkadian, and that tradition continued down 
into the seventh century. 26 From a later period, when Aramaic legal 
documents found in Upper Egypt at Elephantine carry an identifiable 
date, we find that the legal terminology follows specifically Assyrian 
usage, showing that people there had used Aramaic for legal purposes 
under Assyrian overlords and retained that usage in later times. 27 
Occasionally a story told in Aramaic was written in Egyptian demotic 
script, presenting a hybrid of one language conveyed in a script 
normally used for another. 28 

Egyptian language, written in demotic script, tells other stories that 
throw light on how and where stories about Assyrian kings persisted. 
Several epic tales told in Egyptian language reflect the Assyrian inva- 
sions, the defeat of the Nubians, the restoration of regional pride 
in Delta cities, and the return of Psammetichus I as Pharaoh. 29 The 
Assyrians took great care to cultivate loyalties in the cities of the Delta, 
and from one of those cities, Sais, they chose him as their client-king. 
From Sais at this time come the earliest texts written in demotic 
script. One group of tales is sometimes referred to as the Pedubastis 
cycle or the Inaros cycle, in which a remarkable number of hero-rulers 
known from the inscriptions of Ashurbanipal play a leading role. 
In The Contest for the Breastplate of Inaros 30 the scene is set at a time 
when the enemy is Kush. The hero, Pakrur 'Frog', can be identified 

26 S. Dalley, 'Assyrian Court Narratives in Aramaic and Egyptian: Historical 
Fiction', in T. Abusch et al. (eds.), Historiography in the Cuneiform World, 45th 
Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale (Bethesda, Md.: CDL Press, 2001), 149-61. 

27 Y. Muffs, Studies in the Aramaic Legal Papyri from Elephantine, Handbuch der 
Orientalistik (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 180-92. 

28 M. Depauw, A Companion to Demotic Literature (Brussels: Fondation egypt- 
ologique reine Elizabeth, 1997), 21-6. 

29 K. Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period, 2nd edn. (Warminster: Aris & 
Phillips, 1995), excursus G, gives an overview. K. Ryholt, 'The Assyrian Invasion of 
Egypt in Egyptian Literary Tradition', in D. G. Dercksen (ed.), Assyria and Beyond, 
Studies Presented to Mogens Trolle Larsen (Leiden: Nederlands historisch-archae- 
ologisch Intituut te Istanbul, 2004), 483-510, gives a useful summary. 

30 F. Hoffmann, Der Kampf um den Panzer des Inaros (Vienna: Hollinek in 
Kommission, 1996). 
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as Paklul of Pisopde, one of the Delta kings who was a treacherous 
ally to Ashurbanipal. Pakrur's valiant supporter, Pedechons of 
Pharbaithos, is known elsewhere as a contemporary of Psammetichus. 
Ranged against these Delta princes was Anchhor son of Nehka, named 
by Ashurbanipal. Pedubastis the Pharaoh, son of Inaros and brother of 
Pedechons in the story, is also known from the Assyrian annals as 
Putubishti who ruled the wealthy city of Tanis. Inaros himself may be 
the man of that name who fought the Milesians at the founding of 
Naukratis in 650. Those Delta dynasts made expeditions against each 
other in a spirit of chivalry: men who planned to fight each other hold 
polite conversations; differences are settled by combat between two 
individuals singled out for their special prowess; battle forces wait for 
their opponents to gather allies and don their glorious armour before 
beginning the battle. 

The Assyrians are represented as invaders of Egypt, and the name 
of Esarhaddon is recognizable in the broken text, but they are not 
the main focus of the story; while they are shown in quite a favour- 
able light, Kushites are the real foe. In literary style reminiscent 
of Sennacherib's epic account of the battle of Halule, and comparable 
with sequences of warfare in the Iliad, the story gives details of 
putting on armour before a battle, and contains heroic speeches 
comparable with Esarhaddon's letter reporting to the gods his cam- 
paign to Shubria. Although the stories may have been written down 
or modified for a Ptolemaic audience, the seventh-century back- 
ground is clear. 

Another Egyptian tale, connected with the same events, is Egyptians 
and Amazons? 1 It is unusual for featuring a heroine, and her sister who 
acts as a go-between and a spy, in a tale of warfare. The story is rich 
in dialogue, repeated epithets, and long descriptions. Pedechons is the 
main hero, already known from the Breastplate of Inaros, who lived 
through the overthrow of Nubian rule, the establishment of Assyrian 
administration, and the appointment of Psammetichus as Pharaoh. 
Pedechons has Assyrians in his own army, which shows that his Delta 



31 F. Hoffman, Aegypter und Amazonen (Vienna: Hollinek, 1995). Both 'Assyrians' 
and 'Nineveh' are words clearly preserved, lines 3.27 and 1.x + 9, so Ryholt's 
exclusion of the story (Assyrian Invasion) from demotic tales involving Assyrians 
seems unjustified. 
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city of Tanis was pro-Assyrian. He leaves Pedubastis in order to travel 
out of Egypt to the land of women in 'Syria', to find his sister Sarpot in 
Nineveh. The name Sarpot means 'lotus' in Egyptian, and is often 
invoked in Greek magical papyri to conjure up a goddess of magic, 
and so Sarpot can be regarded as a sorceress, more than a mere 
mortal. 32 Sarpot is a warrior queen among the Assyrians who, suspect- 
ing a ruse, sends her younger sister Ashteshit to spy on the Egyptians. 
When Ashteshit brings back alarming reports, Sarpot arms, the two 
leaders fling accusations at each other, and a bloodbath ensues. The 
next day a duel between Sarpot and Pedechons as individual warriors is 
decided upon; duel and dialogue ensue, and it transpires that Sarpot 
and Pedechons have fallen in love. After another battle, the war ends 
and they prepare for a religious festival which involves purification with 
water and incense, and feasting. Later, the two former enemies unite 
against an invasion of Indians, which occasions further arming, dia- 
logue, and slaughter. As in Greek Magical Papyri found in Egypt, Sarpot 
has magical powers which make men, even her opponents, fall in love 
with her. The act of an armed female going into battle to seduce 
opposing warriors is characteristic of the Assyrian goddess Ishtar, 
who is sometimes depicted with bow, quiver, and dagger or sword 
among her accoutrements, and puts her weapons into the hand of the 
king as he goes to war. 33 (See Figs. 3.1 and 3.3.) 

This was the period when Maqlu, 'Oven', reached its final form, a 
long ritual with magical incantations performed for the king at the 
end of the 'all souls' month of Abu, when witches both living and 
dead must be disarmed. Esarhaddon is known to have performed the 
ritual. 34 Since black magic was usually practised by females, especially 
foreign women, Naqia may have been identified as a witch by people 
outside Assyria. Her deification as a 'Semiramis' in a legend recorded in 



32 W. Brashear, 'The Greek Magical Papyri', Aufstieg und Niedergang des romischen 
Welts II, 18/5 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995), 3598. Note that 'lotus' as a (water)lily is 
Susanna or Sosane in Hebrew. For the lily as an emblem of Ishtar see R. Mayer-Opificius, 
'Eine Ischtardarstellung aus Tell Dscharablus-Tahtani', Subartu 4/2 (1998), 287-90. 

33 e.g. frequently in the inscriptions of Esarhaddon, see R. Borger, Die Inschriften 
Asarhaddons, Archiv fur Orientforschung 9 (Osnabriick: Biblio, 156, repr. 1967), 46, 
ii. 38, and 98, r. 28. 

34 T Abusch, Mesopotamian Witchcraft (Leiden: Brill, Styx, 2002), 15. 
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Greek would match her goddess-like actions. So a vestige of real history 
may have inspired the character of Sarpot in Egyptians and Amazons. 

In some respects this story echoes that of Necho in the Assyrian 
annals, as a man who was first antagonistic to Assyria, then went 
for indoctrination to Nineveh (where Naqia was still influential) 
and subsequendy was made Pharaoh over all Egypt, founder of the 
pro-Assyrian Saite dynasty Reminiscent of the same tale, Diodorus 
Siculus related a story in which he named as Indians the enemy that 
warred with 'Semiramis'. 35 India far exceeds the extent of Assyrian 
contact in the east, but again there may be a vestige of real history, 
for the Elamites spoke a language probably related to the Indian 
language Dravidian; and in fifth-century sculptures at Persepolis, 
Elamites and Indians were depicted in very similar dress. 36 
This suggests that Egyptians and Amazons reflects one or more of 
Ashurbanipal's Elamite campaigns. If so, in Egypt a story alluding to 
those Elamite campaigns was told in Egyptian circles. The supposed 
presence of Amazons at Nineveh in the Egyptian story may be 
explained from the passage written by Diodorus Siculus in which he 
described the decoration of walls at 'Babylon' (he probably meant 
Nineveh), and perhaps mistook a beardless warrior wearing jewellery 
for a female warrior. 37 This misunderstanding was possible because 
archaeological evidence shows that parts of the great palaces of 
Nineveh with their impressive sculptures were still in use during the 
Seleucid period, allowing the suggestion that a view of those sculptures 
with their narrative scenes of battles and hunts contributed towards the 
elaboration of semi-historical stories. As if repeating the ancient mis- 
conception, a scholar has recently reinterpreted the Assyrian queen 
depicted on the famous garden scene of Ashurbanipal as a male 
eunuch 38 — an idea that has not gained a following, but highlights the 



35 Diodorus Siculus, 2. 16.5-19.10. 

36 S. Dalley, 'Why Did Herodotus Not Mention the Hanging Gardens of Babylon?' 
in P. Derow and R. Parker (eds.), Herodotus and his World, Essays from a Conference 
in Memory of George Forrest (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 171-89. 

37 Of course, this story does not give the origin of the Amazon legend, which 
attributes the phenomenon to many different regions at different times. See Oxford 
Classical Dictionary, ed. S. Hornblower and A. Spawforth, 3rd edn. (Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1996), s.v. Amazons. 

38 C. Schmidt-Colinet, 'Wer throhnt bei Assurbanipal in der Weinlaube?' Mesopota- 
mia 32 (1997), 289-308. 
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difficulty of distinguishing beardless males from females in the art of 
that time. Dress, hairstyle, and jewellery for men and women are all 
very similar, and the physical attributes of the mortal female form are 
not emphasized. 

Egyptians and Amazons shares certain motifs with the Hebrew book 
of Esther: not only do both stories focus upon a heroine — admittedly 
both alongside a male hero — but they also put emphasis on extravagant 
feasting and on a bloody massacre. 

Another category of tales, mainly preserved in Upper Egypt, throws 
light on how and when tales about Assyria were popular. At Syene 
and Elephantine the colony of foreign mercenaries that included 
Syrians and Israelites has yielded up Aramaic texts, including the Tale 
of Ahiqar? 9 Although the retrieved fragments date to the Persian 
period, the literary texts concern events of the seventh century. One 
of the towns nearby is known from seventh-to sixth-century Assyrian 
and biblical texts; it is named Paturisu by Esarhaddon, and Pathros by 
the biblical prophet Jeremiah, a place where Judaeans were settled 
by the sixth century. Ashurbanipal must have established a garrison 
on the border with Nubia after capturing Thebes, so it is likely that 
the stories told about his tribulations were popular at Elephantine 
from that time onwards. 

The Tale of Ahiqar, set in the reign of Sennacherib and his successors, 
can now be placed firmly in the neo-Assyrian period because Ahiqar 
the man is attested in later cuneiform sources as a famous man of 
this time. His Babylonian contemporary, the turncoat Nabu-shum- 
ishkun, is named in contemporary, neo-Assyrian sources. 40 In Aramaic 
the complex Akkadian names are conveyed without garbling. For these 
reasons we no longer regard the Tale of Ahiqar as a fiction composed 
in later times. The story has an Egyptian interest because the hero fled 
to Egypt. It has long been observed that the story of Aesop (who is 
familiar to us from his Fables) is modelled on the story of Ahiqar. 41 The 
hero in both is a foreigner who reached a high position at court, and 



39 B. Porten and A. Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt 
(Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1993-9), iv. 8-16, 25 ff. 

40 The story is outlined in Ch. 2. 

41 B. E. Perry, Studies in the Text History of the Life and Fables of Aesop (Haverford, 
Pa.: American Philological Association, 1936). 
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was unjustly accused, with the result that he fled into exile and was 
eventually reinstated when the truth came out. 

Another popular tale of the time is the Aramaic Tale of Ashurbani- 
pal and Shamash-shum-ukin, 42 which transmits the name of Ashur- 
banipal's sister Sherua-eterat, known from cuneiform texts of 
Ashurbanipal's reign, in recognizable form as Sheritrah. She is a 
notable addition to a growing list of Assyrian heroines. With divided 
loyalties to her two antagonistic brothers, she played a key role 
mediating between them, attempting to forestall the fated outcome 
in which Ashurbanipal sacked Babylon and killed his own brother. 
This event was one of the most poignant in late Assyrian history, with 
great appeal for storytellers. The tale is told from an Assyrian view- 
point, with an evident interest in the fate of Babylon and with 
sympathy for the predicament of the main characters, all members 
of the Assyrian royal family. All are correctly named. No anachron- 
istic elements intrude. There is no Egyptian involvement, yet the 
story was told in Egypt in the fourth century bc, when Assyrian 
power had been dead and gone for three hundred years. Its theme 
must have made it of particular interest to Assyrians and to the 
foreigners who worked for them. 

Letters to and from gods form a category in cuneiform Akkadian 
literature that is relevant to the background of the Hebrew book of 
Esther. In Mesopotamia royal heroism was sometimes backed by a 
letter which a god or goddess ostensibly wrote to the king, usually 
making a request in return for favours. 43 This type of literature is 
attested in the late Assyrian period from several fragmentary ex- 
amples, one addressed by the god Ninurta to an unidentified king, 
another addressed by an unidentified god to Shamshi-Adad V in the 
eighth century, responding to a battle report sent by the king and 
repeating at each episode that victory was achieved at the command 
of the great deity. 44 Goddesses too reassured kings of their support by 

42 This tale was written in Egyptian demotic script. For a translation see R. Steiner, 
in W. W. Hallo and K. Lawson Younger (eds.), The Context of Scripture (Leiden: Brill, 
1997), i. 322-7. 

43 R. Borger, 'Gottesbrief, Reallexikon derAssyriologie3 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1957-71), 
575-6. 

44 Full examples are given by B. Pongratz-Leisten, Herrschaftswissen in Mesopota- 
mien, State Archives of Assyria Studies 10 (Helsinki: Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus 
Project, 1999), 202-65. 
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letter, claiming to reveal the secrets of the gods to enrich the kingdom 
and protect the king from his enemies. Examples are known a 
thousand years before Sennacherib's day. Even at that early time 
Ishtar- of- Nineveh wrote letters. In the time of Hammurabi, Ishtar- 
of-Nineveh communicated an oracle to Zimri-Lim, king of Mari, 
which was reported in the form of a letter. She requested that a house 
be built for her in Mari: 'Thus says Ishtar-of-Nineveh. I shall place 
you at my side with my powerful weapons. Build me a house for 
resting in, at Mari.' 45 This curt letter shows that she wrote to a king 
even though his kingdom did not include Nineveh, her cult centre, in 
order to make a demand in return for her support, expressing the 
most basic quid pro quo. Already at that time, around 1800 bc, she 
was operating on an international level. 

The Hebrew book of Esther is set in a time when Israelites had 
been dispersed among many different countries. Mordecai and Es- 
ther had been deported, ostensibly as a result of Nebuchadnezzar's 
conquest of Jerusalem (2: 5-6). For the long years when the temple of 
Yahweh lay in ruins in Jerusalem, how was it possible for the Israelites 
to communicate with their god? He had no statues that could be 
manufactured and installed abroad, and no alternative temples. 
Where did they go to obtain an oracle? Presumably he could com- 
municate with his people by means of oracles through the mouth of 
his prophets and priests, and those oracles would have to be con- 
veyed to his widespread people by letter. 

This is indeed what happened. In biblical text Jeremiah recorded 
the words of Yahweh in the explicit form of a letter and sent them by 
messenger to Israelites in Babylon. 46 The advice of the Lord was clear: 
his people were to settle down abroad and to work for the good of the 
country in which they found themselves. Later oracles in the same 
book, not explicitly sent as letters, promised retribution against 
enemies and a return to the land the Israelites had left, but those 
events are relegated to the distant future, and have no application to 
the present lives of deportees. 'It will be a long time. Build houses, 
settle down. Plant gardens and eat what they produce.' 47 The pattern 
of recommended behaviour is the one which we find adopted in 

45 D. Charpin et al., Archives epistolaires de Mari 111, Archives Royales de Mari 26/ 1 
(Paris: Editions Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1988), no. 192 lines 15-24. 

46 Jeremiah 29: 4-10. 47 Ibid. 29: 28. 
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Esther. The heroine joins in the life of the foreign court at Susa. The 
surprise is that Esther as a mortal, not Yahweh the god of her people, 
acts to punish the enemies of her people. 

The Hebrew book of Esther is read as a complete text in syn- 
agogues at Purim, and some commentators have understood the 
whole book, a scroll, megilla, to be a letter written by Mordecai, 
describing the events which caused the Purim festival to be estab- 
lished. 'Mordecai committed these events to writing. Then he sent 
letters to all the Jews throughout the provinces of king Ahasuerus.' 48 
In doing so, Mordecai as a mortal usurped the prerogative of the king 
and of the national god, showing that in fact he was the highest 
power in the land; as the god Marduk he was acting in a normal way. 
A second letter was ratified by Esther. The comparison with Akka- 
dian letters from gods supports the identification of Esther and 
Mordecai as the deities Ishtar and Marduk. Although the book as a 
whole does not have the formulation of a letter, the two letters, the 
one in ch. 8 dictated by Mordecai on behalf of the king, the other in 
ch. 9 written and sent by Mordecai himself, may be compared with a 
literary genre of letters written by gods in Mesopotamia. 

Court narratives and heroines comprise another aspect in which 
connections between Akkadian literature and the Hebrew book of 
Esther can be defined. The story of Esther is often described as a 
court narrative that relates the activities and behaviour of foreigners 
resident in a royal milieu. Here we examine certain characteristics of 
the narrative and its participants, showing that they have good 
antecedents in cuneiform Babylonian and Assyrian literature of the 
seventh century. 

A genre often described as court narrative, from which the romance 
or novella of Late Antiquity may be derived, is known in Aramaic, 
Hebrew, and Greek, but uses elements from much older Akkadian 
literature. Combining supposedly historical setting with fictional 
elaborations, it often includes love interest, stereotyped heroes and 
villains, occasionally heroines, and great adventures. As vernacular 
stories, such tales reached beyond the official record of royal events 
and recreated the lives of lesser people. Many such stories concern the 
lives of deportees and foreign residents in the late Assyrian period, 

48 Esther 9: 20-1. 
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and quite a few have an Egyptian setting. Some are the literary 
product of exile, but none is anti-Assyrian, none anti-royalist, and 
all have a serious purpose, among others, as guides to behaviour at 
court. They present admirable examples of wise people whose 
lives were successful only after they had overcome extraordinary 
troubles. Court intrigues and the failings of individual kings 
frequently contribute to those troubles. 

Kingship was ordained by the gods, and was the main defence against 
chaos. Yet individual rulers were mortals with inevitable frailties, and 
the gods were fallible too. The Epic ofAtrahasis shows the gods lacked 
foresight when they created mankind without realizing the need to 
limit procreation and lifespan, an act which resulted in the population 
soon expanding out of control; and a series of disasters had to be 
inflicted before the gods in consternation modified the original plan, 
to avert future crises. In the Epic ofGilgamesh the hero-king behaved so 
badly that his people cried out to the gods for help. The gods answered 
their cries, but the improvement was gradual. The king remained leader 
of his people, and eventually proved worthy of his rank. Not once is it 
suggested that assassination or usurpation would be an acceptable 
course of action. The Babylonian Theodicy, having explored the ques- 
tionable advantages of piety, ends with the pragmatic view that the 
king's patronage alone is worth cultivating. 49 

The type of story in which a man achieves high status at court, falls 
out of favour through no fault of his own, and is finally restored to 
grace, is one with a solid ancestry in the cuneiform literature of 
Mesopotamia. The main example is the Poem of the Righteous Sufferer, 
written c.1290 bc, which expressed the concept that kingship as an 
institution was far more important than the character or failings of 
one particular ruler. 50 Wisdom literature of this kind was composed 
at court to help educate royalty and its entourage, and it explored the 
dilemmas which a courtier might face. 

The king, flesh of the gods, the sun of his peoples — 

His heart is enraged and cannot be calmed. 

Courtiers plot hostile action against me 

Gang up together and utter treacherous words. (Ludlul, I. 5-8) 



49 B. R. Foster, From Distant Days (Bethesda, Md.: CDL Press, 1995), 316-23. 

50 Ibid. 298-313. 
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Discredited by false testimony and banished from the court for years, the 
writer of this work was eventually restored to favour by the god Marduk. 
A poem similar in date and contents to this one, but apparently based on 
the life of a different courtier, has been identified at Ugarit in Syria, 
showing that the theme could be transferred from one person to an- 
other, and from one time or place in history to a different one. 51 

Kingship was the only form of government in urban society, and 
should be supported at all costs. This lesson must have been especially 
vivid in the late Assyrian period because the shocking death of 
Sargon, the sacrilegious sack of Babylon by Sennacherib, the wicked 
murder of Sennacherib, and the second sack of Babylon with the violent 
death of its king, Ashurbanipal's brother, were all events that called in 
question the support of the gods for Assyrian kings and their right to 
rule. Yet those events occurred at a time when the empire was reaching 
its greatest extent, when imperial power was clearly greater than ever 
before. Great success is always worth supporting. But how should the 
mixed population of Assyria, especially foreigners at court, behave 
when the foundation of law and order was so shaky? These wise tales 
are parables to guide people through troubled times. The paradox of 
all-powerful tyrants condoning literature that emphasized, even 
mocked, their human frailties and failings, would have had two distinct 
purposes: to encourage tolerance and loyalty among their immigrant 
subjects, and to provide a mechanism for reminding kings of their 
responsibilities as shepherd of their people, foreigners included. The 
mocking has a purpose similar to that of the court jester or fool in 
the medieval courts of Europe. 

Such stories were easily rewritten to apply to a new situation: a new 
king might replace the name of a predecessor with his own name, and a 
new group of deportees might be identified with the stereotypical 
foreigners. This was a technique made explicit in certain magical texts 
in which 'Mr So-and-so' is written, the actual name being supplied 
according to the occasion by the narrator. In Esther, Tobit, and Ahiqar 
changes in the name of a king have left a chronological sequence that 
makes no sense, and the case of Ahiqar, who appears as the uncle of 
Tobit in a version of the book of Tobit, a character could change from 



51 B. R. Foster, From Distant Days (Bethesda, Md.: CDL Press, 1995), 'A Sufferer's 
Salvation', 326. 
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being a non-Jew to a Jew. Stories applicable to Jews are the ones that 
mainly survived because Jews above all cherished their written trad- 
itions and preserved them down the generations, whereas other groups 
such as Syrians and Anatolians lost their identity as they assimilated 
into the surrounding population. 

Despite a setting in which king Ahasuerus is the central figure, the 
king himself is curiously depicted as a weak man, unable to control his 
wife Vashti, manipulated by his cunning and obsequious courtiers, and 
firing off edicts which try to regulate the behaviour of all intransigent 
wives. He shows poor judgement, and he loses his temper. His top 
courtier plays around with his wife. Such a demeaning portrait of 
royalty can be explained in terms of the writer's intention: to support 
the institution of kingship even when the king was inadequate, because 
chaos was the only alternative. Kings had reason, therefore, to condone 
such a theme, as if it were a parable rather than a reflection of their 
personal failings. 

Elements of ridicule and satire in the Hebrew book of Esther have 
frequently won attention from commentators. An ancient Mesopota- 
mian profession helps to throw light upon this vulgar aspect, which is 
not found in other biblical books. The aluzinnu-jester was attached to 
the palace 52 and he satirized pretentious behaviour: he portrayed 
himself as one with womanish ways as well as some animal attributes, 
and made fun of exorcists, top chefs, and laundries. 53 The main text 
ascribed to his arts takes in part the form of a hemerology such as 
exorcists used, and in part the form of wisdom literature. An extract 
in the format of a hemerology is: 'Month Sabatu: what's for your 
dinner?' 'You shall dine on the aromatic buttock of a male donkey 
stuffed with dog turds and bluebottle turds.' Another extract also takes 
the form of a dialogue as often found in wisdom literature 54 : 



52 Deduced from his inclusion in an administrative list of palace dependants in an 
unpublished text of the First Sealand dynasty in the Schoyen collection. 

53 See W. Romer, 'Der Spassmacher im alten Zweistromland', Perska 7 (1975-8), 
43-68; L. Milano, 'Food and Identity in Mesopotamia. A New Look at the aluzinnu's 
Recipes', in C. Grotanelli and L. Milano (eds.), Food and Identity in the Ancient World 
(Padua: HANE, 2004), 243-56. 

54 See B. Foster, 'Humor and Cuneiform Literature', Journal of the Ancient Near 
East Society 6 (1970), 69-85, for a grouping of all the humorous texts so far identified 
that may belong to the sphere of the aluzinnu. 
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'Jester, what can you do?' 

'The entire skill of the exorcist! Nothing escapes me!' 

'Jester, what is your skill in exorcism?' 

'It's this: I set up a water-jug in a house controlled by the Croucher- 
demon, then I load up a scapegoat, skin a mule and stuff it with hay, tie on 
reeds and light a fire and throw it in, and I leave only the boundaries and 
surrounds of the house, so there's no Croucher-demon left in that house, nor a 
snake, nor a scorpion!' 

The jester's art belonged to Ishtar as a generic goddess in Assyria and 
Babylonia: 'Making people laugh, belittling them and puffing them 
up, is your business, Ishtar!' 55 and the profession is also known 
among the Hittites and the Elamites. Even the wisdom composition 
known as the Dialogue of Pessimism has a distinctly humorous 
element in the ingratiating servant's willingness to agree with his 
master's contradictory and self-pitying complaints. This combin- 
ation suggests an overlap between Ishtar the goddess of wisdom 
and Ishtar the goddess of the jester's art. 

Esther is one of the earliest compositions to feature a heroine, acting 
alongside the hero Mordecai whom some commentators regard as 
the main character. Heroines as central characters in literature are 
sometimes thought to have arisen under Greek influence from the 
fifth century onwards, when such heroines as Electra and Medea 
took centre stage in Athenian plays. By contrast, Assyrian literature 
with the king as its main focus is normally seen as essential to the 
ideology of the ruler, and therefore male-dominated. Only goddesses 
publicly flaunt their deeds and loves in cuneiform. Another example, 
of uncertain date of composition, is Egyptians and Amazons. 

Some Assyrian background to this new phenomenon can be sketched. 
From a chance find made in eastern Anatolia two inscriptions, written in 
Assyrian cuneiform on stone, have come to light, in which the deeds 
and loves of Assyrian royal women were recorded for public edification. 
This is very rare indeed. Southern Mesopotamia has no parallels in its 
literature. Before the lifetime of Sammu-ramat, the first 'Semiramis', the 
names of royal wives did not feature in the official inscriptions 
of Mesopotamian kings. But she was different. Wife of Shamshi-Adad 



55 Romer, 'Spassmacher', 53. 
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Vand mother of Adad-nirari III in the late ninth and early eighth century 
bc, her stela proclaimed as follows: 

Boundary-stone of Adad-nirari king of Assyria son of Shamshi-Adad V, and of 
Semiramis the wife of Shamshi-Adad, king of Assyria, mother of Adad-nirari 
the strong king, king of Assyria, daughter-in-law of Shalmaneser III, king of 
the four quarters. When Ushpilulume king of Kummuh invited Adad-nirari 
and Semiramis to cross the Euphrates, I fought against Atar-shumki of 
Arpad and the eight kings with him . . . 56 

T here apparently includes Semiramis herself, co-operating in writ- 
ing an autobiographical passage. She was so remarkable that her 
name was used as an archetype for later, outstanding Assyrian 
queens. However, she was not depicted on sculpture of the period; 
that was a fashion which took hold a century later. 

In the accounts of later Greek and Jewish writers, the deeds of 
more than one such woman were conflated. A likely conflation with 
'Semiramis' is Tashmetu-sharrat, the beautiful and dearly loved early 
wife of Sennacherib, to whom he dedicated the queen's quarters of 
his palace at Nineveh, together with its famous gardens. 57 From 
this conflation may come the confusion that the so-called Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon were said by some to have been built for Semi- 
ramis. 58 Neither Tashmetu-sharrat 's deeds nor depictions of her have 
been found under her own name. 

The public achievements of the forceful Naqia, later wife of Sennach- 
erib and mother of Esarhaddon, who helped her son rebuild Babylon, 
were recorded in texts which she wrote under her own name, and 
she was depicted, labelled with her own name, on Assyrian sculpture. 
Some of her deeds were later attributed to 'Semiramis' as the builder 
of Babylon. She is another example of the archetypal 'Semiramis'. 59 
Traditions centred on 'Semiramis' are mainly represented in Greek 
sources, with Josephus bridging the divide between Greek and Jewish 

56 A. K. Grayson, Assyrian Rulers, ii. 205. 

57 R. Borger, 'Konig Sanherib's Ehegliick', Annual Review of the Royal Inscriptions of 
Mesopotamia Project 6 (1988), 5-11. 

58 Diodorus Siculus, 2. 10, in writing that the Hanging Gardens were not built by 
Semiramis implies that some people thought they were. 

59 S. Dalley, 'Semiramis in History and Legend', in E. Gruen (ed.), Cultural 
Borrowings and Ethnic Appropriations in Antiquity, Oriens et Occidens 8 (Stuttgart: 
Steiner, 2005), 11-22. 
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literature, but there is now enough cuneiform text to show a historical 
kernel to some of the deeds attributed to her. 

The change from the queen's privacy to a public image took place 
earlier in texts than in pictures. In sculpture and glyptic art the 
change is visible for the first time with Naqia, possibly influenced 
by the conquest of Egypt, for she openly accompanies her grandson 
Ashurbanipal on a bronze sculpture and on a royal seal; and her 
grandson is shown feasting with his wife or grandmother on the 
famous stone sculpture found at Nineveh. In Egypt it had long been 
customary for the Pharaoh to show his queen on public monuments, 
and to name her, a tradition quite different from that of Mesopota- 
mia. Probably the fashion spread from Egypt into the Levant and 
Anatolia before it reached Assyria, for a king of Carchemish is 
remarkable for dedicating a building to his queen early in the ninth 
century; 60 and an Urartian king for dedicating a garden of vines to a 
daughter. 61 The Assyrian occupation of Egypt was the time when 
Egyptian artistic traditions would have become more widely known 
in Assyria. In literature too the rise of the royal heroine may possibly 
be due to influence from Egypt, but coming at an earlier period via 
Anatolia and North Syria. The Assyrian examples, commemorated in 
public inscriptions dating between about 800 and 670 bc, show the 
beginning of a tradition of heroines to which Esther belongs. 

The book of Judith has a heroine as its central character. It is set in a 
time when 'Nebuchadnezzar' was king 'of the Assyrians' who ruled in 
Nineveh, when the Assyrian army attacked Jerusalem but was deflected 
by Judith's brave action in murdering a foreign general. Since Jerusalem 
did not fall to the enemy on this occasion, the tale presumably refers to 
the time of Hezekiah when Sennacherib threatened Jerusalem but did 
not capture it; and the name of Nebuchadnezzar has been substituted 
for Sennacherib. One purpose served by the story is to explain why 
Jerusalem was saved, a salvation relevant to Sennacherib's campaign 
of 701, but certainly not to Nebuchadnezzar's destruction. This story, 



60 King Katuwas for his wife Anas, see J. D. Hawkins, Corpus of Hieroglyphic 
Luwian Inscriptions (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2000), 96-104. 

61 King Menua for his daughter Tariris, see F. W. Konig, Handbuch der chaldischen 
Inschriften, Archiv fur Orientforschung 8 (Graz: Im Selbstverlag des Herausgebers, 
1955-7), no. 40. 
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with its focus on a heroine, contains a core of events that can be linked 
with the seventh century bc. 

In conclusion, tales of heroism with a seventh-century Assyrian 
background were popular for hundreds of years, and have survived 
on Egyptian papyri and through retellings by Greek and Jewish writers. 
They bear witness to the enduring fame of Assyrian court life, intrigues, 
and fabulous battles. The longevity of such tales may be linked to the 
survival of the great Assyrian palaces which were visited by inquisitive 
travellers in subsequent centuries. The remarkable scenes dramatically 
carved there, of battles and triumphal processions, of king and court, 
served as enduring reminders of great emperors and heroic deeds. 
Aramaic was often the language of their original telling, a language 
that was giving birth to its first literature when the events took 
place, and then survived the rise and fall of many successive dynasties, 
so that it eased the process of transmission. At that time stories with a 
heroine arose. When Assyrian writers transferred historical events into 
the divine sphere, factual stories and myths became entangled in a 
deliberate way, with the purpose of explaining why the world's most 
powerful kings suffered such personal tragedies and committed such 
violent acts. 



Ishtar- of- Nineveh and her Feasts 



To what extent the character and actions of Ishtar-of-Nineveh cor- 
respond to those of Esther in the Hebrew story, and whether simi- 
larities imply a direct connection or are coincidental, require 
investigation. Biblical Esther is ostensibly a mortal heroine whose 
name is a Hebrew form of Akkadian Ishtar, the name of the goddess. 
But the word istar can mean simply 'goddess' as a generic term, 
and can take a plural form, istarate, 'goddesses, ishtars'. So the first 
task is to find out which of the many Mesopotamian Ishtars she is, 
and how to distinguish between the different goddesses who bear 
the same name. 

Ishtar's various cult centres had different emphases, but everywhere 
her nature combined a variety of contradictory aspects, whether 
at Nineveh, or at Arbela to the east of Nineveh, further south on 
the Tigris at Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, 1 and in nearby Ashur city, or to the 
south, in Babylon, Uruk, and Dilbat. As a warrior goddess she was 
armed to the teeth with murderous weapons: 'War is a game for her'; 
but she was also goddess of sexual love, fertility, family life and 
wisdom, as well as drunken feasts and wild carnal pleasures. One 
cultic duty involved perfuming the statue of the goddess with costly 
and exotic scents which added to her erotic power over men; 2 the 
grooming of Esther before she went in to the Persian king may 
be compared for its extraordinary emphasis, expense, and duration. 



1 3R66. i. 8 and iv. 29-30, in B. Menzel (ed.), Assyrische Tempel (Rome: Biblical 
Institute Press, 1981), ii. T 1 13-25. The Addressbook of the Gods of Assyria belongs to 
the takultu ritual, at which gods and royal ancestors were invoked to feast together 
and bless the reigning monarch. 

2 M. lursa, lecture delivered at SOAS in London in 2003; publication forthcoming. 
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As the planet Venus, Ishtar shone above all in the morning and the 
evening, queen of the sky, 3 whose celestial movements were linked to 
events on earth; but she was also a constellation known as the Bowstar. 
A third celestial name for Ishtar was The Chariot, 4 on which she could 
return in triumph from her victories, bearing trophies. As controller 
of destiny she is listed with the Divine Fates in the Addressbook of the 
Gods of Ashur. 5 Fates were determined by casting lots, but the deity 
determined how they would fall, and the results were written on the 
tablet of destinies, sealed with the seal of destinies. Certain aspects of 
the procedure can be linked to lot-casting in the Hebrew book of 
Esther. Both in the city of Ashur and in Nineveh she was called 
Mullissu, 'The Purifier', as consort of the national god Ashur; this 
epithet implied that she could disarm black magic and heal the 
sick. These were aspects requiring skills of literacy and scholarship. 
As Ishtar-of-the-stars she is the first goddess named in a list of deities 
who dwelt at Ashur in the temple of Gula the goddess of healing. 6 

In each cult centre the calendar for ritual events was different. 
Because there is a match between the cultic calendar specific to 
Ishtar-of-Nineveh and remnants of the same in the Hebrew book 
of Esther, the biblical heroine can be linked specifically with Ishtar- 
of-Nineveh. Less certain of interpretation are the riotous feasts held 
in honour of Ishtar-of-Nineveh, which were celebrated far beyond 
the confines of Assyria, and may share some details with the Jewish 
festival of Purim. 

Ishtar-of-Nineveh was the most powerful goddess not only in the 
seventh century b c, but already in the mid to late second millennium b c. 

3 Ever since the early third millennium bc — more than two thousand years before 
Sennacherib was born — Mesopotamians knew that the planet Venus was both the 
morning and the evening star. 

4 A late Babylonian commentary on an astrological text equates Ishtar with the 
Chariot constellation, and a commentary on the omen-series Entima Anu Enlil equates 
the Wagon constellation also with Ishtar, perhaps implying that the Wagon and the 
Chariot could both be names for the same constellation: H. Hunger, Spdtbabylonische 
Texte aus Uruk I (Berlin: Mann, 1976), no. 27: r. 24 and no. 28: r. 9; and R. Borger, 
'Keilschrifttexten verschiedenen Inhalts', in M. A. Beek ed., Symbolae biblicae etMesopo- 
tamicae, F.M. Th. deLiagreBohldedicatae (Leiden: Brill, 1973), 38-55, tabletLB 1321 r. 21'. 
Exactly how the planet Venus, the Bowstar and the Chariot related to each other as celestial 
aspects of Ishtar is still not understood. 

5 Menzel, Assyrische Tempel, ii. T. 151, line 76. 

6 Ibid. T. 116, 3R66. iii. 10-21. 
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Fig. 6.1. Neo-Assyrian 
cylinder seal design showing 
Ishtar-Gula as a goddess of 
stars, standing with the dog 
of Gula, holding a tablet and 
a scalpel. 



Fig. 6.2. Neo-Assyrian 
carnelian cylinder seal design 
showing Ishtar-Gula as a 
goddess of stars seated on the 
dog- throne of Gula, holding 
a ring of royal authority, with 
a worshipper, the Sibitti- 
gods, the spade of Marduk, 
and the stylus of Nabu. Early 
8th century bc. 



She was universal, celebrated and worshipped in foreign lands, far 
beyond her city Nineveh. Many centuries before Sennacherib made 
Nineveh the royal city of Assyria, she was famous for her special 
qualities in helping people regardless of their nationality. In this 
respect she is very different from the god Ashur, whose activities 
were restricted to his own people, the Assyrians. 

From Anatolia comes a Hittite text telling that Ishtar-of-Nineveh 
would fly abroad to help people harmed by magic, to release them 
from spells, warding off evil. 7 From Amarna in Egypt a letter tells that 
a Mittanian king 8 called her 'mistress of all lands' and 'mistress of the 
sky', reporting that she had given an oracle in which she asked to go 



7 G. Beckman, 'Istar of Nineveh Reconsidered', Journal of Cuneiform Studies 50 
(1998), 1-10; see also I. Wegner, Gestalt und Kult der Utar-Sawuska in Kleinasien, 
Alter Orient und Altes Testament 36 (Munster: Ugarit-Verlag, 1981), for many other 
references. 

8 The Mittanian kings ruled from north-eastern Syria and controlled much of 
Assyria in the mid second millennium bc. 
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Fig. 6.3. Fragment 
of a royal decree of 
Shamash-shum-ukin 
mentioning that 
Ashur-nadin-shumi 
had restored the cult 
of Ishtar-of-Nineveh 
in Babylon. 




to Egypt, to visit Amenophis III and then to return; another letter 
indicates that she did indeed go. 9 Scholars have traced her presence in 
Ugarit, Sidon, Cyprus, and western Anatolia. 10 In incantations she 
was invoked with particular urgency, for she was able to come swiftly 
from Nineveh bearing purifying water in her right hand and appro- 
priate words in her left, with a falcon to accompany her on her 
travels, 11 and she had the power to remove spells and heal people. 12 
In Babylon she was venerated, not only within Marduk's own temple 
Esagila 13 (where she was distinct from Ishtar-of-Babylon) but also in 
a separate temple of her own, where Marduk also had a statue, in a 
different part of Babylon. 14 There her cult was introduced many 



9 W. Moran, The Amarna Letters (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1992), letters EA 23 and 24. 

10 B.-J. Collins, ed. W. W. Hallo and K. Lawson Younger, The Context of Scripture 
(Leiden: Brill, 1997), i. 164. 

11 V. Haas, Geschichte tier hethitischen Religion (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 347; Wegner, 
Gestalt, 90. 

12 Haas, Geschichte, 891. 

13 3R66 xi. 15', in Menzel, Assyrische Tempel, ii. T. 124. 

14 Ishtar-of-Babylon's temple in Babylon was Eturkalama, close to Marduk's 
temple, whereas that of Ishtar-of-Nineveh was Egishurankia, in a separate quarter 
of the city. 
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centuries before Sennacherib's time, but it would have gained in 
prestige when Sennacherib made Nineveh his main royal residence. 
Sennacherib's son, the doomed Ashur-nadin-shumi, when he be- 
came king in Babylon, renovated her cult there. 15 She took part 
in the New Year festival in Babylon, playing the part of Marduk's 
wet-nurse. 16 

Ishtar-of-Nineveh was very closely connected with Ishtar-of- 
Arbela whose role in triumphal processions was pre-eminent; 
they are mentioned together and interchanged in several Assyrian 
inscriptions. 17 Ashurbanipal wrote a hymn to the pair of them: 

Exalt and glorify the Mistress of Nineveh, 

Magnify and praise the Mistress of Arbela, 

They who have no equal among the great gods . . . 

The Mistress of Nineveh, the mother who bore me, 

Endowed me with unrivalled kingship, 

The Mistress of Arbela who gave birth to me 

Ordered my life eternal. 18 

Although in some contexts they can be distinguished by the timing of 
festivals in the two cities, we now know that for Ishtar- of- Arbela the 
akltu- festival was celebrated twice a year, at six-monthly intervals. One 
of them, in the month Addar, allowed victory processions to proceed 
from the akltu at Nineveh to the akltu in Arbela. This strengthened the 
bond between the two cities and their respective goddesses. 19 

Sennacherib built a new temple to Ishtar at Nineveh in which the 
annual afczrw-festival was celebrated for the goddess Ishtar. 20 These 

15 BM 77611 + 77612, in R. Da Riva and E. Frahm (eds.), 'Samas-sum-ukln, die 
Herrin von Ninive, und das babylonische Konigssiegel', Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 
46-7 (1999-2000), 156-81, esp. 160, lines rev. 5-7'. 

16 Da Riva and Frahm, 'Samas-sum-ukin', 172-3. 

17 A variant for the Lady of Nineveh gives the Lady of Arbela in the Addressbook of 
the Gods, line 171, see A. R. George, review of Pongratz-Leisten, in Bibliotheca 
Orientalis 53 (1996), 385-6; see also e.g. E. Weissert, A Royal Hunt and Royal 
Triumph in a Prism Fragment of Ashurbanipal', ed. R. Whiting, Assyria 1995 (Hel- 
sinki: Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 1997), 339-58, esp. 346-9, and A. Living- 
stone, Court Poetry and Literary Miscellanea State Archives of Assyria 3 (Helsinki: 
Helsinki University Press, 1989), no. 38. 

18 Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 3. 

19 Weissert, A Royal Hunt', 347. 

20 A. Y. Ahmad and A. K. Grayson, 'Sennacherib in the afefw-House', Iraq 61 
(1999), 187-90; E. Frahm, 'Sanherib und die Tempel von Kuyunjik', in S. Maul (ed.), 
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ceremonies were held in the month known in Babylonia as Tebet, in 
Assyria as Kanun, around the winter solstice. When Sennacherib 
made Nineveh his main royal residence and a centre for religious 
ceremonies, her great fame, already international, was enhanced. 
'Nineveh, the exalted metropolis, the city beloved of Ishtar in 
which all the ceremonies of gods and goddesses take place, the eternal 
base, the everlasting foundation whose plan was drawn in the writing 
of the firmament at the beginning of time, and whose structure was 
then made known; a clever place where hidden knowledge resides.' 21 
At this time Assyrian royal inscriptions give greater emphasis than 
previously to her direct intervention in human affairs, to support the 
king and to defeat his enemies especially when revenge was the cause 
of war. 

Ishtar- of-Nineveh's cultic calendar, the timing of her annual festi- 
vals, was the same whether she was at home or abroad, following a 
standard pattern that helps us to track her presence, distinguishing 
her from other goddesses. So the highlight of her year, when she 
appeared in the month of Tebet as the planet Venus in the sky, had a 
universal significance independent of local traditions. The move- 
ments of Venus and their relationship to other celestial bodies are 
linked to celebrations honouring Ishtar-of-Nineveh in her aspect as 
queen of heaven, 'Ishtar-of-the-stars'. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians used an ideal scheme of celestial 
movements which could be matched with an ideal scheme for month 
lengths. As an ideal, it was not related to actual observations. Only 
recently have we realized that all months were standardized to consist 
of thirty days, with occasional, rather chaotic intercalation. 22 This 
enabled them to hold regular festivals and to calculate interest pay- 
ments without problems, 23 and was a frame used by diviners to 

Munuscula Mesopotamica, Festschrift for J. Renger, Alter Orient und Altes Testament 
267 (Miinster: Ugarit-Verlag, 1999), 107-21; and E. Frahm, 'Die ateu-Hauser von 
Ninive', Nouvelles Assyriologiques Breves et Utilitaires (2000/66). 

21 D. D. Luckenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib, Oriental Institute Publications 2 
(Chicago: Oriental Institute, 1924), 192, lines 63-5, duplicate with variants A. Heidel, 
'The Octagonal Sennacherib Prism in the Iraq Museum', Sumer9 (1953). 

22 M. Tanret, 'What a Difference a Day Made', Journal of Cuneiform Studies 56 
(2004), 5-12. 

23 J. P. Britton, 'Treatments of Annual Phenomena in Cuneiform Sources', in 
J. M. Steele and A. Imhausen (eds.), Under One Sky: Astronomy and Mathematics in 
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Fig. 6.4. Carnelian cylinder 
seal belonging to an Assyrian 
governor, impression show- 
ing Ishtar-Gula as a goddess 
of stars and healing, with her 
feet resting on the dog of 
Gula, facing the spade of 
Marduk set on the back of 
his red dragon. Early 8th 
century bc. 



Fig. 6.5. Lapis lazuli cylin- 
der seal, impression showing 
Ishtar-Gula as a goddess of 
stars, wearing a crenellated 
crown; dedicated to Gula. 
Early 8th century bc. 



predict dangers and triumphs. 24 A late Assyrian text correlates the 
risings of Venus for each month of the year in turn, with predictions 
for earthly events, in a schematic sequence: '2nd day of Nisan, 3rd of 
Ayyar, 4th of Siman, 5th of Dumuzi, 6th of Abu, 7th of Ulul, 8th 
of Tashrit, 9th of Arahsamna, 10th of Kislimu, 11th of Tebet, 12th of 
Shebat, 13th of Addar.' 25 

Ishtar as the Bowstar was a constellation in Canis Major, near to 
Sirius, the brightest star in the sky which was associated with the 

the Ancient Near East, Alter Orient und Altes Testament 297 (Munster: Ugarit-Verlag, 
2002), 21-78, esp. 23. 

24 D. Brown, Mesopotamian Planetary Astronomy-Astrology (Groningen: Styx, 
2000), 113-15. 

25 R. Labat, Un calendrier babylonien des travaux des signes et des mois (Paris: 
Librairie Honore Champion, 1965), 201-3, §104A. 
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summer solstice. 26 This name, celebrated in the Epic of Creation when 
the Bow of victory was set into the firmament, was appropriate to the 
warlike side of her nature. It was significant for her role in conquer- 
ing Elam (where archery was a national speciality) because the 
goddess was also known as 'the Elamite one'. 27 The celestial identities 
allowed much flexibility in interpreting signs and assigning mytho- 
logical actions. 'If Venus in the month of Abu descends darkly to the 
horizon, and sets, there will be a fall of Elam.' 28 With the second 
identity as the Bowstar, her month in the schematic calendar was 
Ulul, the sixth month. Ishtar-of-Babylon was sometimes identified 
specifically as the Bowstar, and was also called Elamatum 'the Elamite 
woman', a term associated with sorcery; so it was not restricted to 
Ishtar-of-Nineveh. 29 In the Hebrew story, Esther does not have an 
overt astral character, but the Targum Sheni compares Mordecai to 
the planet Venus, presumably translating a Hebrew text no longer 
extant; slight support might be invoked from the strictures of Jere- 
miah 7 and 23 in reproving Judaeans in Jerusalem and Israelites 
living in Paturisu, in Lower Egypt, for worshipping the Queen of 
Heaven. 30 

An Assyrian text known now as Astrolabe B lists the twelve months 
of the year together with the celestial events for each month indi- 
vidually. There we find the following description for Tebet: 31 'The 
lofty ismnw-festival of Anu (the Sky-god), the month of the 
splendour of Ishtar! 32 Astrolabe B can be associated with Ishtar-of- 
Nineveh because this appearance of the Venus star was celebrated at 

26 Britton, 'Treatments', 24; according to H. Hunger and D. Pingree, Astral Sciences 
in Mesopotamia (Leiden: Styx, 1999), 271, the constellation corresponded mainly to 
Canis Minor. 

27 U. Koch-Westenholz, Mesopotamian Astrology (Copenhagen: Museum Tuscu- 
lanum, 1995), 125-7. 

28 H. Hunger, Astrological Reports to Assyrian Kings, State Archives of Assyria 8 
(Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1992), no. 246, datable to the reign of Esarhad- 
don. 

29 C. B. F. Walker, 'The Myth of Girra and Elamatum', Anatolian Studies 33 (1983), 
146. 

30 B. Grossfeld, The Two Targums of Esther, The Aramaic Bible (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1991), xviii. 195. 

31 The Babylonian month-name is used in this text because Standard Babylonian 
dialect was preferred for scholarly writing. 

32 E. Reiner, Babylonian Planetary Omens: Part Three (Malibu: Undena, 1981), 
Appendix, Astrolabe B, p. 151. 
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Nineveh in that month, as is illustrated by a text of Ashurbanipal who 
recorded that his great-grandfather Sargon II had built or rebuilt the 
akitu-house. of Ishtar at Nineveh, and that Ishtar-of-Nineveh was in 
the new house by the 21st of Tebet. 33 Probably ceremonies had 
already begun on the 16th, for a hymn of Ashurbanipal to Ishtar- 
of-Nineveh says: 'she brightens Emasmas 34 on the 16th of Tebet, the 
lady of the lands comes out, queen Mullissu . . . the chariot has been 
harnessed in her afczfw-festival house'. On that occasion the king, 
ceremonially dressed, entered 'amid holy, pure offerings, sweet 
wine, worthy of divinity, beer too strong for kings!' 35 Thus we see 
that Ishtar-of-Nineveh met the king on 16th Tebet, when they went 
to the akitu-house and drank alcohol plentifully, emerging again with 
ceremonies complete on the 21st. 36 Activities at the festival included 
a grand procession as the deity entered the city for a ceremony in 
which lots were cast to determine fates, renewing divine support for 
the king and the city for the coming year. Her chariot, decorated with 
gold, ivory, and beaded leather, would have been spectacular. 

The table shows the order and names of Assyrian and Babylonian 
months, which are not the same as those in Elam. 37 

1 Nisan (Mar. -Apr.) 2 Ayyar (Apr-May) 3 Siman (May-June) 

4 Dumuzi (June-July) 5 Ab (July-Aug.) 6 Ulul (Aug.-Sept.) 

7 Tashrit (Sept.-Oct.) 8 Arahsamna (Oct.-Nov.) 9 Kislim (Nov.-Dec.) 

10 Tebet (Dec-Jan.) 1 1 Shabat (Jan.-Feb.) 12 Addar (Feb.-Mar.) 

By contrast the main procession for Ishtar-of-Babylon took place 
in the third month, Siman, and this shows that her worship was 
distinct from that of Ishtar-of-Nineveh even though the latter had a 
temple in Babylon — the two cults were not amalgamated. 38 Marduk's 



33 Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 7, line 10. 

34 Emasmas is the name of her temple, meaning uncertain. 

35 Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 7, line 13. 

36 R. Borger, Beitrage zur Inschriftenwerk Ashurbanipals (Wiesbaden: Harrasso- 
witz, 1996), 268; Frahm, 'afofM-Hauser'. 

37 Alternative spellings and variant names include Elul for Ulul, Teshrit for Tashrit, 
and Kantin for Tebet. 

38 M. E. Cohen, The Cubic Calendars of the Ancient Near East (Bethesda: CDL 
Press, 1993), 315; see also A. R. George, 'Four Temple Rituals from Babylon', ed. 
A. R. George and I. Finkel, Wisdom, Gods and Literature, Studies in Honour of 
W. G. Lambert (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2000), 259-300. 
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great afcffw-festival in Babylon took place twice a year, once in Nisan, 
the month which began the official New Year, and once in the seventh 
month, Tashrit. 

Although power was centralized in seventh-century Assyria, differ- 
ent cities maintained their ancient traditions of cult and cultic 
calendar. For administrative and legal purposes month names were 
mainly standardized by this time, but the chaotic variation of earlier 
times persisted in the cultic calendar and in some major canonical 
texts. For instance, the great compendium of astronomical informa- 
tion known now as Mul. Apin treated 1 5 Nisan as the spring equinox, 
whereas the huge compendium of terrestrial omens known now as 
Enuma Anu Enlil treated the previous one, Addar, as the month of 
that equinox. 39 

An akitu-festival for Ishtar-of-Arbela took place in the last Assyrian 
month Addar; 40 but in the Elamite city of Susa, Addar was regarded as 
the first month of the year. In Esther 3: 8 Addar is specifically called 
the end of the year, revealing that the months of Assyria, not those of 
Susa, are used in the Hebrew story. A Cultic Commentary which refers 
to the names of months in the Elamite calendar gives Shabat (12th in 
Elam but 11th in Assyria) as the month for divine betrothals or 
marriages, hasadanu, and gives Addar as the month 'when Marduk 
smashed the evil ones'. 41 Already, therefore, in the mid to late first 
millennium, a sequence of rituals in Elam at Susa involved a divine 
marriage in Shabat, followed by Marduk's defeat of enemies in Addar. 
This betrothal linked a goddess with Marduk at Susa, giving a 
connection significant for the Hebrew book of Esther. 

Scholars dispute whether the sacred marriage ceremony, which 
took place in the akitu-temple, involved real copulation between 
the king and a priestess representing the goddess. 42 Sometimes the 



39 Brown, Mesopotamia!! Planetary Astronomy-Astrology, 1 14. 

40 Weissert, 'Royal Hunt', 346-7. 

41 E. Reiner, 'Inscription from a Royal Elamite Tomb', Archiv fur Orientforschung 
24 (1973), 101-2, text Rm 2. For more about the word hasadanu see Ch. 7. 

42 J. S. Cooper, 'Sacred Marriage and Popular Cult in Early Mesopotamia', in 
E. Matsushima (ed.), Official Cult and Popular Religion in the Ancient Near East 
(Heidelberg: Universitatsverlag C. Winter, 1993), 81-96; J. Renger and J. S. Cooper, 
'Heilige Hochzeit', Reallexikon der Assyriologie 4 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1975), 251-69; 
G. Rubio, 'Inanna and Dumuzi: A Sumerian Love Story', Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 121 (2001), 268-9. 
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Fig. 6.6 (left). Female musicians processing to a temple, palace of 
Sennacherib, Nineveh. 

Fig. 6.7 (right). Female musicians at a lion hunt, palace of Ashurbanipal, 
Nineveh. 



priestess would have been a daughter of the king, and so the act 
would have been incestuous. If the purpose of the ceremony was to 
re-enact the first stage of creation, starting with a prime mover, incest 
was inevitable, and is not an argument for taking a metaphorical 
view of the event. 43 A thousand years before the time of Sennacherib 
a text tells that a bed was put in Ishtar's temple, on which the king 
spent the night. Next day a feast of Ishtar was held, with singers and 
musicians providing music, while craftsmen such as brewers, textile 
workers, and carpenters took part. 44 We must ask whether it is likely 
that the king spent a celibate night in the temple of the goddess of 
love; or, if the act was a physical one originally, whether an ancient 
custom would have been sublimated to a metaphor a millennium 
later. In the Hebrew book of Esther 2: 16 there is no doubt that the 



43 See e.g. G. Robins, Women in Ancient Egypt (London: British Museum Publi- 
cations, 1996), 26-7 and 152-6 for pertinent arguments. 

44 J.-M. Durand and M. Guichard, 'Les Rituels de Mari', in D. Charpin and 
J.-M. Durand (eds.), Florilegium marianum 3, Recueil d'etudes a la memoire de 
M.-T. Barrelet = Memoires de Nouvelles Assyriologiques Breves et Utiiitaires 4 (Paris: 
SEPOA, 1997), text 2, p. 52. 
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king and Esther enjoyed a fully physical relationship, and it began in 
the month Tebet. 

At the akitu-iestival performed in Babylon by Marduk, the hero- 
god symbolically overcame the forces of chaos, personified by an evil 
enemy. The Epic of Creation, narrating that battle, was recited as an 
integral part of the ritual. Occasional hints suggest that each major 
city had its own version of the myth, with its own patron deity as the 
hero, 45 allowing that deity to have epithets referring to the great 
conquest, and those epithets are used in hymns and prayers. We 
might expect the champion deity to be a male god in every case, 
but this is not so: the goddess of battle was perfectly capable of taking 
a leading role. For instance, the great hymn to Ishtar, which was 
found in her temple at Nineveh, calls her: 

Queen of Queens . . . whose word is never altered, whose rule surpasses that of 
all other gods, who holds the bond of the holy firmament which is firmly based 
in heaven . . . who controls the most precious rites of the sky-god Anu . . . who 
tramples the wicked . . . whom no god or goddess dare oppose . . . whose net is 
spread for the enemy. . . no foe can flee her trap . . . whose temple is just like 
Enlil's temple. 46 

Although the standard Babylonian Epic of Creation has a male hero 
whose consort plays no explicit part, allusions in this hymn show that 
Ishtar could be feted as the heroine, the triumphant champion of the 
gods. Tablet VI of the standard Epic of Creation alludes to this when 
Marduk's victorious bow is set in the sky as the Bowstar, and placed 
on a throne in the gods' assembly, as the Sky-god addresses it saying: 
'You are the highest of the gods', but those other texts imply a version 
in which the goddess played a more extensive role. In a Cultic 
Commentary Ishtar and Marduk were together while kurgarru-per- 
formers were active and the rhythmic noise of clappers spurred on 
the action. 47 



45 See G. Cagirgan and W. G. Lambert, 'The Late Babylonian kislimu Ritual for 
Esagila', Journal of Cuneiform Studies 43-5 (1991-3), 89-106, for a commentary in 
which palms of victory are presented to an Ishtar, not to Bel. In rituals performed in 
the city of Uruk all the gods and chariots come before Ishtar to pay homage in the 
courtyard of the akitu- temple, see F. Thureau-Dangin, Rituels accadiens, repr. of 1921 
edn. (Osnabriick: Otto Zeller, 1975), 111-18. 

46 A. Fuchs in Borger, Beitrage, 264-5. 47 Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 37. 
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Ishtar's great variety of aspects both celestial and earthly, and the 
timings of her festivals in different cities, have a complexity relished 
by diviners and astrologers in ancient Mesopotamia. They could 
juggle the permutations of any event, whether on earth or in the 
night sky, using a wide range of possibilities for interpretation 
according to a set of rules which was regarded as a science. Their 
scholarly activity gave rise to extensive, complex technical manuals as 
well as to commentary texts. Assyrian and Babylonian scholars at this 
time were trying to correlate celestial events and months with the 
epic battle against chaos, based on interpretations of the great Epic of 
Creation, and the correlations are elaborated in the Cultic Commen- 
taries that linked timing with the symbolism of their main festivals. 
Some such commentaries, dating to the reign of Sennacherib and his 
immediate successors, explore the troubled relationship of Assyria 
with Babylon and Elam. But allusions in Cultic Commentaries display 
a bewildering variety in the hero and the enemy slain in the ritual 
battle, making it hard to identify the main characters of versions 
performed at akitu-festivah in other cities such as Nineveh and 
Arbela. The standard Babylonian Epic of Creation tells that Tiamat 
(Sea) was the chaotic deity defeated and slain by the Babylonian 
hero-god Marduk. Cultic Commentaries, however, allude to different 
heroes and villains: Nergal-Erra, Ninurta, and Nabu might each play 
the hero's part, and various great gods such as Anu, Enlil, and Ea were 
regarded as the enemy to be defeated and killed or banished, each city 
selecting its local good and bad gods. These variations give the 
background against which Ishtar-of-Nineveh could play the main 
role as victoria. 

The Cultic Commentaries throw light on particular types of food 
eaten in celebration of the cosmic victory, and comparisons can be 
made with special foods eaten at the Jewish festival of Purim. 
Sacrifices were offered which represented the slain evil ones, so that 
the victors eventually ate the consecrated remains of their victims in 
sublimated form. 48 

The texts which give this information are as follows: 



48 H. Hubert and M. Mauss, Sacrifice: Its Nature and Functions (1898, trans, for 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969), esp. ch. 5. 
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- ' . . . the sheep which they throw on the brazier and which the fire 
burns : is Qingu, when he burns in the fire.' 49 

- 'The king who . . . roasts young goats : is Marduk, who . . . 
burned the sons of Enlil and Ea in fire.' 

- 'The king who tosses the kamanu-cake, and the priest with him : 
are Marduk and Nabu.' 

- 'The kamanu-cake which he tosses : is the heart of Ea, when he 
pulled it out and ... it with his hands.' 

- 'The one singed ox and the [several] sheep, which they throw 
alive to the ground : are Qingu and [his] seven sons, when they 
were smitten.' 

- 'The dove which they throw down : is Tiamat, they cast her 
down and kill her.' 

Kamanu-cakes were tossed to the accompaniment of a song 'Ishtar 
Mistress of Heaven'. 50 The word in Hebrew form is also found in 
Jeremiah 7 and 44, in which Israelites resident in Upper Egypt, 'a 
large assembly' of Judeans, were reproached for continuing to offer 
kawwanim-cakes to the Queen of Heaven. 51 To man their garrison on 
the Upper Nile the Assyrians and Babylonians used, among others, 
Israelite soldiers to whom Assyrian gods seemed worth worshipping 
because they were clearly effective. 

'We intend to go on doing all we have vowed to do: offering incense to 
the Queen of Heaven and pouring libations in her honour, as we used 
to do ... in the towns of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem; we had 
food in plenty then. . . . But since we gave up offering to the Queen of Heaven 
we have been destitute and have perished by sword or by famine'. The 
women added: 'When we make offerings to the Queen of Heaven ... do 
you think we make cakes for her to represent her . . . without our husbands' 
knowledge?' 

This shows that the cakes were shaped to represent the goddess in her 
astral aspect, so that she was symbolically eaten. In Assyria cake 



49 The colons mark the division in the cuneiform text between quotation and 
comment. Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 37, lines 16, 19, and 23 are quoted. 

50 Menzel, Assyrische Tempel, ii. text 43 (K 3455 +), 94, rev. iv. 14-19. 

51 P. Volz, Der Prophet Jeremia (Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1922), 100. See also M. Haran, 
'Incense Altars — Are They?', ed. A. Biran and J. Aviram, Biblical Archaeology Today 
(Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1993), 237—47. 
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Fig. 6.8. Kilili, the 
goddess who looks out of 
a window, from a 
carved ivory found at 
Nimrud. 



known as kaman zizi may refer to breast-shaped food. 52 The Assyrian 
text in which the cakes are tossed implies that they symbolized or 
looked like a heart. 53 Similarly bread represents the defeated god Ea 
in the rites of Ishtar of Arbela, where Ea is the enemy sent down to 
the Apsu by Bel, according to a Cultic Commentary: 'The bread which 
he makes(?) : (is) Ea (whom) he conquered.' 54 fcama«M-cakes were 
offered to Kilili, a name for Ishtar as the goddess who leans out 
enticingly from a window to attract passing men. 55 

Hittite texts describing the worship specifically of Ishtar-of-Nineveh, 
abroad in Anatolia, mention hasistu-pastries, that is, confections 
shaped like ears, as offerings presented during celebrations. 56 Like the 
kamdnu-cakes, these pastries were specific in their shape. Ears were 



52 zizu is Assyrian for 'breasts', but the dictionaries have opted for a homonym, 
Babylonian zizu, meaning a type of flour. 

53 Compare the modern heart-shaped biscuit or chocolate for celebrating 
St Valentine's day; the blood-coloured jam inside an English doughnut; and the 
Latin placenta 'cake', placentarius 'cake-maker'. 

54 Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 38, line obv. 23. 

55 W. Farber, Beschworungsrituale an Istar und Dumuzi (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1977), 40, lines 22-4. For a discussion of this aspect of Ishtar see T. Jacobsen, 'Pictures 
and Pictorial Language', in T. Mindlin et al. (eds.), Figurative Language in the Ancient 
Near East (London: School of Oriental and African Studies, 1987), 1-12. 

56 B. J. Collins, 'Ritual and Prayer to Ishtar of Nineveh', in W. W. Hallo and 
K. Lawson Younger (eds.), The Context of Scripture (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 164-5, 
§13. See also S. Maul, 'ninda GESTUG = hasisltu "Ohrchen", "Brot in Ohrenform"', 
Nouvelles Assyriologiques Breves et Utilitaires, 1989/7, p. 6. 
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Fig. 6.9. Scene from an Urartian bronze belt, a goddess feasting with 
female attendants and bell-ringers, c.700 bc. 

significant because they were the organ of wisdom in Mesopotamian 
belief, and Ishtar was a goddess of wisdom. One of the words for 
wisdom in Akkadian is hasisu, literally 'ear'. The ear-shaped pastries 
may originally have been offerings eaten by worshippers to benefit from 
her wisdom, or to gain a hearing. Like Marduk in the Babylonian Epic of 
Creation, Ishtar is described in a Cultic Commentary as having four eyes 
and four ears. 57 Among the Hittites, Ninevite-Ishtar cakes, ninda 
ninattani, were confections 'made to represent in miniature the 
goddess'. 58 

The pastries, therefore, had an image of the goddess on them or 
represented her in some way, which brings to mind the terracotta 
food-moulds shaped like a naked woman, excavated at Mari (see Fig. 
7.1). The Hittite queen celebrated a ritual for the Hurrian storm-god 
together with Ishtar-of-Nineveh, in a festival apparently restricted to 
women, 59 and a purely female guest list is implied by Jeremiah. Such 
feasts, given by women for women, are shown on decorative Urartian 
bronze belts of Sennacherib's time, on which females feast together in 
company with musicians playing various noisy instruments, such as 
cymbals, clappers, and rattles. 60 In Egypt inebriation, and the shak- 
ing of the sistrum-rattle in honour of the cow-goddess Hathor, were 
similar ways of celebrating at the Feast of Drunkenness. 



57 Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 39 line 20. 

58 See e.g. H. Hoffner, Alimenta hethitica (New Haven: American Oriental Society, 
1974), 174; Wegner, Gestalt und Kult, 126. 

59 Haas, Geschkhte, 657 and 671. 

60 H. J. Kellner, Giirtelbleche aus Urartu, Prahistorische Bronzefund 12/3 (Stutt- 
gart: Steiner, 1991), e.g. pi. 69, nos. 262, 263, and 269; pi. 70-1, nos. 279 and 282. 
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Fig. 6.10. Drawing of a traditional pastry known as Haman's ear, eaten 
at Purim. 

These extraordinary foods in the shape of body parts, whether they 
represent the goddess herself or her defeated enemies, feature in 
many Ishtar cults, not only in the cult of Ishtar-of-Nineveh. 

Although the Jewish Purim festival is given authority by the 
Hebrew text, few of its rites are mentioned in the story. This could 
be explained as a result of making an Assyrian story and its pagan 
festival palatable to Jews. 61 In the case of the ear-shaped pastries, if 
the 'ears of Ishtar' represent her wisdom or her power to listen with 
sympathy, their symbolic meaning as 'ears of Haman' is obviously 
different when symbolizing the wicked enemy Haman. But any 
symbolism intended at the time can only be guessed by modern 
scholars. Although the obvious resemblance between Ishtar 's ear- 
shaped pastries and Haman's ear-shaped pastries may be the 
accidental result of later practice, a common denominator is also 
possible, in that the original function of sacrifice is thought to be 
partaking of, and eating, the god. 62 If the coincidence is significant, 
there is a shift from Ishtar the goddess of Nineveh to Haman the god 
of Susa, explicable as the symbolic eating of a slain enemy god in 
order to absorb his power, such as is expressed in the Cultic Com- 
mentaries and found in Hittite myths. There are such enormous and 
plentiful gaps in our knowledge of how Purim was celebrated in 
different times and places, that the question cannot be resolved. 

Various noisy and riotous customs are known from cults of Ishtars 
in general. The kurgarru and the assinnu were cult performers with 
transvestite and trans-sexual aspects. They were people with a proper 



61 See e.g. A. Berlin, Esther, The JPS Commentary (Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, 2001); and the Jewish Encyclopaedia (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1903), 
s.v. Purim, and Ch. 8 below. 

62 Hubert and Mauss, Sacrifice, passim. 
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professional status — we know that it took two and a half years to 
train as a kurgarru. The assinnu wore men's clothes on his right 
side and women's clothes on his left, perhaps symbolizing the 
understanding that Venus as the morning star was male, but as the 
evening star she was female. 63 A fragmentary Cultic Commentary 
gives valuable detail: 

The kurgarrus, who play the battle tear their clothes, beat clappers, shout loud 
ululations . . . together, 'twitter' and . . . They are the . . . s who set up a clamour 
against Enlil and Anu, poured their sheen over them, broke their . . . and cast 

them into the Apsu The kurgarrus sing: 'Battle is a game to me'. The 

assinnu shout loud ululations, they tear their clothes The . . . who beat 

the clappers are the gods his fathers and brothers when they heard [the 
news of victory(?)]. 64 

Ishtar-of-Nineveh used all the powers and feminine wiles at her 
disposal to conquer her enemies. The Hittite Myth of the Water- 
Dragon Hedammu describes how Ishtar-of-Nineveh, helped by her 
brother the Storm-god, washed and perfumed herself, and appeared 
naked to the enraged dragon, whose monstrous maw had gulped 
down whole cities. 65 After she had mixed his drink with a potion to 
send him to sleep, he was appeased and then seduced. A ritual with a 
prayer to Ishtar-of-Nineveh, written in Hittite, shows that she could 
deprive warriors of their warlike instincts, for the speaker pleads with 
the goddess to emasculate the enemy: 'Take from (their) men mas- 
culinity, prowess, robust health, swords(?), battle-axes, bows, arrows 
and dagger! . . . Place in their hands the spindle and mirror of a 
woman! Dress them as women!' 66 The ritual accompanying this 
prayer would have included dramatic acts of sympathetic, symbolic 
magic replicating the desired actions. In a similar vein, Esarhaddon 



63 S. Maul, 'kurgarru und assinnu und ihr Stand in der babylonischen Gesellschaft', 
in V. Haas (ed.), Aussenseiter und Randgruppen, Xenia 32 (Konstanz: Universitatsver- 
lag, 1992), 159-171. Note that Venus as evening star was female, but as morning star 
was male; see I. Wegner, Gestalt und Kult der Istar-Sawuska in Kleinasien, Alter Orient 
und Altes Testament 36 (Miinster: Ugarit-Verlag, 1981), 41 and 46. 

64 Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 37: 99'. 

65 H. Hoffner, Hittite Myths (Atlanta: SBL, 1990), 48-52. 

66 H. Hoffner, 'Symbols for Masculinity and Femininity. Their Use in Ancient 
Near Eastern Sympathetic Magic Rituals', Journal of Biblical Literature 85 (1966), 
326-34. 
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laid a potential curse upon future vandals of his great stele, found at 
Sam'al, which records his defeat of Taharqa and the sack of Memphis: 
'May Ishtar, mistress of battle and warfare, turn his masculinity into 
femininity, and force him to sit beneath the feet of his enemy.' 67 In an 
Assyrian war ritual the kurgarru and assinnu represented the 
defeated, emasculated enemy As a Cultic Commentary explains it: 
'The kurgarru and the susanu-groom who wash each other in water : 
the groom is Bel, the assinnu is Enlil when Bel had consigned Enlil to 
the Underworld.' The aggressive and violent character of the goddess, 
who held noisy feasts for women, with drunkenness, transvestites, 
music, and cakes representing body parts, reflects a view which is far 
from an orientalizing stereotype of submissive womanhood. Her 
behaviour reflects the dominating role played by exceptional Assyr- 
ian queens such as Sammu-ramat in the ninth century and Naqia in 
the seventh century, and the role of Esther in the Hebrew story. The 
possibility that some of these practices are directly related to Purim 
celebrations is discussed in Ch. 8. 

Although in Assyria Ishtar worked in partnership with Marduk, in 
Babylon Ishtar- of-Nineveh's relationship with Marduk was differ- 
ent. 68 Worshipped in Babylon, she could be regarded as the sister of 
Marduk, or as his wet-nurse but she was not limited to those 
relationships. In Babylon she had her own temple in which Marduk 
had a statue, 69 and the Love Lyrics show that she was his lover who 
drove his official consort Zarpanitu mad with jealousy. 70 These 
fragmentary texts refer to rituals in which Zarpanitu expressed her 
jealousy, and Marduk's infidelities were called 'the games of Marduk'. 
But there is a close connection with Elam as an archetypal enemy, for 
they include a ritual which aimed to ward off danger from Elam to 
Marduk's great temple Esagil. It took place in a building called Equle 
which, as a substitute for Esagil, had to be demolished in a ritual of 

67 Borger, Inschriften Asarhaddons, 97. 

68 Da Riva and Frahm, 'Samas-sum-ukin'. 

69 W. G. Lambert, 'Processions to the afefM-House', Revue d'Assyriologie 91 (1997), 
review article of Pongratz Leisten, Ina sulmi irub, 49-80, esp. 76, BM 119282 line 6. 

70 W. G. Lambert, 'The Problem of the Love Lyrics', ed. H. Goedicke and J. J. M. 
Roberts, Unity and Diversity (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1975), 
98-135, and D.-O. Edzard, 'Zur Ritualtafel der sog. "Love Lyrics" ', ed. F. Roch- 
berg-Halton, Language, Literature, and History, Philological Studies Presented to 
Erica Reiner (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1987), 57-69. 
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sympathetic magic. Elam is specified as a name for Tiamat, a refer- 
ence which connects Elam, representing the power of chaos, with the 
Epic of Creation. In this ritual the cult transvestites kurgarru and 
assinnu play a part, perhaps acting to emasculate the enemy and so 
avert the danger. These details seem to imply that Ishtar-of-Nineveh 
in Babylon took part in an akltu- festival in which she helped Marduk 
to avert destruction at the hands of Elamites. As in other texts, 
historical events have their mythological counterpart in the acts of 
gods. This interpretation of seventh-century events can be linked to 
Assyrian anxiety in transferring to Elam blame for the damage done 
to Babylon first by Sennacherib and then by his grandson Ashur- 
banipal. 

Celestial Ishtar, like Marduk, is associated with a chariot. Stories 
about the divine wagon or chariot as a revered object in the temple as 
well as a pivotal point among the stars, are found in earlier, cunei- 
form literature and art. A text found in Nineveh, Marduk's Chariot, 
describes in detail the chariot of Marduk king of the gods. 71 In the 
fourth line Ishtar-of-the-stars is named, and then comes a descriptive 
list of the trophies which were hung on the different parts of the 
chariot. Ashurbanipal's Hymn to Ishtar-of-Nineveh describes how, 
when the king had prepared himself to meet the goddess, her chariot 
was harnessed in the akitu-house. 72 This emphasis upon a deity's 
triumphal chariot hung with new trophies has a long history in 
Mesopotamian literature, and supplies a particular connection be- 
tween the celestial aspect of major deities and their victories as gods 
of war who return in triumph with exotic spoils. 

Early in the second millennium a Sumerian myth An.gim de- 
scribed how the god Ninurta's chariot proceeded triumphantly 
through the holy city Nippur to the temple of Enlil. Its various 
parts, such as axle, rail, and footboard, each carried a different trophy 
which would be deposited ceremonially within the temple and dis- 
played there. 73 Occasionally the head of a particular enemy is spe- 



71 W. G. Lambert, 'Antediluvian Kings and Marduk's Chariot', in M. A. Beek et al. 
(eds.), Symbolae Biblicae et Mesopotamkae T. M. de Liagre Bbhl dedicatae (Leiden: 
Brill, 1973), 275-80. 

72 Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 7. 

73 J. S. Cooper, The Return ofNinurta to Nippur, Analecta Orientalia 52 (Rome: 
Biblical Institute Press, 1978). 
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cified. Some of the trophies in this and similar compositions have the 
names of constellations, such as the kusarikku-bull-man, the Bull of 
heaven, and the Lion which are attached, and the hunter/shepherd 
Orion-Ninurta (Nimrod) who fires his arrow Sirius from his bow. 74 
The two personified weapons of Ninurta gave their names to two 
stars in the constellation, then as now named Scorpion. Allusions to 
this ceremony, some with variant details, are found in two other 
Sumerian literary works. 

This type of astral symbolism was transferred from Sumerian 
myths and gods to Assyrian texts about Marduk, as expressed in 
the Cultic Commentaries in such brief lines as: 'The king (Jupi- 
ter) ... is Marduk (who) with his bow in hand cast down Ea while 
Venus crossed over in front of him'; 'When Marduk arose and 
ascended behind Orion, Ea stood behind him . . . ' 75 In other contexts 
too the creatures of mythology are found sharing their names with 
constellations or other astral bodies, in a tradition that goes back 
much earlier than the time of Sennacherib: Marduk's red dragon, 
which he defeated and captured in the Epic of Creation, was an astral 
body according to the Prayer to the Gods of Night, a text of the early 
second millennium bc, 76 and the wicked Anzu-bird, who stole the 
tablet of destinies in the Epic of Anzu (which has its main theme in 
common with the Epic of Creation but is known from a much earlier 
period) features in the Great Star List. 77 From these examples it is 
clear that the Cultic Commentaries of the seventh century drew upon 
a much older, Babylonian tradition. 

With her chariot, to which were attached trophy-constellations, 
Ishtar was in control of the sky 78 One of the gates of Nineveh 
commemorates the connection between Ishtar-of-Nineveh and the 
constellation of the Wagon, for Sennacherib named it: 'The gate of 
Mullissu (Ishtar the purifier) is called: "The rule of Sennacherib is 

74 Cooper, Return of Ninurta, appendix listing trophies in other texts. 

75 Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 37. 

76 W. Horowitz, 'Astral Tablets in the Hermitage, Saint Petersburg', Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie 90 (2000), 194-206; trans, of the Prayer to the Gods ofNightby B. Foster, 
Before the Muses, Bethesda: CDL Press, 1993), i. 146. 

77 Koch-Westenholz, Mesopotamian Astrology, 187-205. 

78 For this aspect of the goddess with a role in healing, see E. Reiner, Astral Magic 
in Babylonia, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 85 (Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1995), 56-8. 
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confirmed by the Constellation of the Wagon".' 79 In the city of Ashur 
the gate of the Wagon-constellation gave access to the courtyard of 
the Chamber of Destinies, and perhaps likewise at Nineveh. 80 As 
queen of heaven who governed astral movements, and as controller 
of fates from her bedchamber in the akitu-house, Ishtar-of-Nineveh's 
procession to and from the akitu-house symbolized celestial move- 
ments narrated as a story. 81 This aspect of the goddess may be 
relevant to the Hebrew story only if the gistallu/tallu discussed in 
the following chapter should eventually be found in the context of 
chariot parts on which trophies are hung, for it might explain the 
curious expression used in Hebrew for the beam on which Haman 
was hanged. Currently the Akkadian word is attested as a crossbar or 
beam used in door-frames and sedan-chairs. 

Ishtar had the power to reverse fates that had been decreed by the 
other great gods. Throughout Mesopotamia and far beyond, lots 
were cast to obtain an oracle giving the decision of the gods. Casting 
lots was a ritual practised by Assyrians, 82 Babylonians, Hittites, and 
Homeric Greeks 83 as well as by Hebrews, although it took slightly 
different forms among different peoples; and the custom continued 
into the time of Parthians and Romans. 84 In Babylon divination by 
lots played a part in the New Year ceremonies at which the king 
entered the chamber of destinies when fates were fixed for the 



79 R. Campbell-Thompson, 'A Selection from the Cuneiform Historical Texts from 
Nineveh (1927-32)', Iraq 7 (1940), 86-131, esp. 90; B. Pongratz-Leisten, Ina sulmi 
Iruh: die kulttopographische und ideologische Programmatik der akitu-Procession in 
Babylonien und Assyrien im 1. Jahrtausend v. Chr., Baghdader Forschungen 16 
(Mainz: Philipp von Zabern, 1994), 29. 

80 Menzel, Assyrische Tempel, ii. T 64, text 35, 59. viii. 50-51'. 

81 Mesopotamian myths about Ishtar are generally thought to be linked to her 
celestial movements; see e.g. J. S. Cooper, 'Literature and History: The Historical and 
Political Referents of Sumerian Literary Texts', in T. Abusch, P. -A. Beaulieu et al. 
(eds.), Historiography in the Cuneiform World, 45th Rencontre Assyriologique Inter- 
nationale Bethesda: CDL Press, 2001), 143 with n. 58. 

82 W. Horowitz and V. Hurowitz, 'Urim and Thummim in Light of a Psepho- 
mancy Ritual from Ashur (LKA 137)', Journal of Ancient Near Eastern Studies 21 
(1992), 95-115; I. Finkel, 'In Black and White: Remarks on the Ashur Psephomancy 
Ritual', Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie 85 (1995), 271-6. 

83 Iliad 3. 316-25; 7. 175-92. 

84 H. J. W. Drijvers, 'Inscriptions from Allat's Sanctuary', ARAM7 (1995), 109-19. 
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Fig. 6.11. Stone cube 
used for casting lots, 
Neo-Assyrian period. 



coming year. 85 The tablet of destinies was eventually sealed with the 
seal of destinies. 86 

In Assyria the ceremony of lot-casting to determine destinies took 
place in the 'City Hall', the 'house of the eponym official', and had a 
ceremonial name, 'House, hall where the tablet of destinies is sealed'. 
In Assyria that official, chosen by lot, gave his own name to the year 
for dating documents, unlike in Babylonia where documents were 
dated with the king's name and the number of years after accession. 87 
Eponym lists were drawn up, for keeping records in order, to give the 
sequence of names: they were high officials at court, viceroys, and 
provincial governors. The king himself was almost always the first 
holder of the office during his own reign, and a fairly regular order of 
dignitaries followed; but in theory and ritual at least, the eponym 
office was filled by casting lots. A terracotta cube which marked the 
appointment of the eponymous official for 833 bc is inscribed in 
cuneiform: 'Ashur the great lord, Adad the great lord: puru-lot of 
Yahali, the chief steward of Shalmaneser (III) king of Assyria . . . Dur- 
ing his tenure of the eponym office, his puru-\ot, may the crops of 
Assyria be abundant and flourish! May his puru-lot fall in front of the 
gods Ashur and Adad.' 88 When in his thirty-first year Shalmaneser III 

85 Thureau-Dangin, Rituels accadiens, 129 line 15; W. G. Lambert, 'Processions to 
the akitu-House', Revue d'Assyriologie 91 (1997), 49-80; A. M. Kitz, 'The Plural Form 
oi'urim and tummini, Journal of Biblical Literature 116 (1997), 401-10. 

86 A. R. George, 'Sennacherib and the Tablet of Destinies', Iraqi?, (1986), 133-46. 

87 I. Finkel and J. E. Reade, 'Lots of Eponyms', Iraq 57 (1995), 167-72. 

88 A. K. Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium bc, ii. 858-745 bc 
Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia, Assyrian Period 3 (Toronto; Toronto University 
Press, 1996), 179. 
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took the eponym office for a second time, he described the ceremony 
as follows: 'In my 31st regnal year, I cast the lot for a second time 
before Ashur and Adad.' 89 This description of lot-casting makes it 
clear that lots were cast in front of gods, and that the result was valid 
for a single year. The lot-casting elicited a divine oracle: the god 
spoke. When Ishtar-of-Nineveh was in action abroad, she took 
charge of lot-casting: an allusion to divination with pebbles in a 
Hittite text describes a monthly festival for Ishtar-of-Nineveh. 90 On 
that occasion the Hittite queen cleaned a statue, anointed it, and 
placed water before the goddess; seven pebbles were put into seven 
containers, and birds were sacrificed; then the queen made offerings 
and danced before the statue. This suggests that Ishtar-of-Nineveh, 
outside Mesopotamia, was the goddess responsible for allocating fate 
to the Hittite queen. 

A similar ritual is found in Esther 3: 7, when lots were cast before 
Haman, and referred to military action to be taken in the coming year. 

Once the fates were allotted, they could not be changed, with one 
exception. Ishtar had the power to alter destinies, just as Esther did in 
the biblical story. 'It is in your power, O Ishtar, to make an unfavour- 
able fate favourable'; 'You change fates so that evil becomes good.' 91 
The idea that fate decided by a god could be overturned by the 
goddess is epitomized in a proverb emanating from Uruk, cult centre 
of Ishtar- of- Uruk in her temple Eanna: 'The Lord decides in Uruk, 
but for him the Lady of Eanna decides.' 92 Essentially, therefore, the 
goddess was mistress of fate, and could overrule the highest god. 

O Ishtar, Queen of all dwellings, guide of nations, 

Irnini, highest and mightiest, greatest of the Igigi, 

You are powerful, you are the ruler, your name is supreme, 

You are the luminary of heaven and earth, warrior daughter of Sin 

Who wields weapons and stirs up strife, 

Who controls all the rites, wearing the crown of rule. 

O Queen, your greatness is manifest, higher than all other gods. 93 

89 Grayson, Assyrian Rulers, ii. 83. 

90 Wegner, Gestalt und Kult, 127. 

91 A. Ganter, Handerhebungsgebete an Istar (Munich: Ludwig-Maximilians 
Universitat MA thesis, 1992), 147 line 14. 

92 B. Alster, The Collections of the Sumerian Proverbs (Bethesda: CDL Press, 1997), 
i. 275, Collection 25:3. 

93 Ganter, Handerhebungsgebete, 26 lines 2-8. 
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Fig. 6.12. Ritual scene at the temple of Ishtar-of-Nineveh, from the 
White Obelisk, c.1050 bc. 



It has been a surprise to find that the cult of Ishtar-of-Nineveh 
survived the fall of Nineveh in 612 in Assyria. Herodotus in the fifth 
century bc knew her as Mylitta, now recognized as a Greek rendering 
of her name Mullissu. 94 Another surprise has been the discovery that a 
deity known in the Parthian-Roman period as Issar-bel is not, as 
previously thought, a form of Ashur, but the Assyrian pronunciation 
of Ishtar, with the male epithet Bel 'Lord' attached to her name, just as 
it had been in the seventh century bc, when she was described as 
having 'her upper parts as Bel'. 95 This form of her name was abbrevi- 
ated to Sharbel. 96 Inscriptions in Aramaic and Syriac show that the 
Assyrian goddess was worshipped at Ashur, Hatra, and Arbela, al- 
though direct evidence from Nineveh is still lacking. In Babylon Ishtar- 
of-Nineveh continued to be powerful, keeping her own cultic calendar: 
a Babylonian text shows that she still played a part in rituals in Babylon 
as celebrated in the reign of Darius I; 97 and the Love Lyrics were still 

94 S. Dalley, "'NIN.LIL = mul(l)is(s)u, the Treaty of Bar-ga'yah and Herodotus' 
Mylitta', Revue d'Assyriologie 73 (1979), 177-8. 

95 M. Nissinen, Prophets and Prophecy in the Ancient near East (Atlanta: SBL Press, 
2003), no. 71, p. 105, line 17'; Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 39, line 21. 

96 p Peeters, 'Le "Passionaire d'Adiabene" ', Analecta Boilandiana 43 (1925), 
261-304, and J. T. Milik, 'Dedicaces faites par les dieux', Recherches d'epigraphie 
proche-oriental 1 (Paris: Geuthner, 1972), 344 and 374. 

97 A. R. George, 'Four Temple Rituals from Babylon', in A. R. George and 
I. L. Finkel (eds.), Wisdom, Gods and Literature, Studies in Assyriology in Honour 
of W. G. Lambert (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2000), 280-9. 
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copied in cuneiform in the Parthian period. 98 Thus the Love Lyrics, 
some from Nineveh and others of a much later date from Babylonia, 
show that the Assyrian cult survived the fall of Nineveh and continued 
to be used subsequently in Babylon. 

A late text (probably of the early Parthian period) has established 
that historical events, each in a particular month, were correlated 
with celestial events and interpreted by linking them to some version 
of the Epic of Creation; the longest entry is for the month of Tebet." 
This shows that it was a long-standing tradition, continued long after 
the fall of Nineveh, to link history, myth, and celestial movements. 

In conclusion, the character of Esther in the Hebrew text shares 
many characteristics with the Mesopotamian goddess Ishtar. Esther's 
most particular link with Ishtar-of-Nineveh is apparent from calen- 
drical details, which have been described here, and are specifically 
linked in Ch. 8 with vestiges of calendrical details in the Hebrew book 
of Esther. Although the feasts of Ishtar-of-Nineveh resemble the 
banquet arranged by Esther, and a few rites resemble rites of 
Purim, many of them are common to carnivals elsewhere, and are 
enacted in other places and religions. Great gaps in our knowledge of 
how Purim was celebrated, over a period of two millennia and among 
diverse groups of the diaspora, make it impossible to ascertain which 
similarities are coincidental. When details are preserved in between 
the gaps, they show a wide variety of practices, only rarely similar to 
Assyrian festivities. 100 Therefore no direct descent can be claimed 
with certainty for any one detail; but the festival of Purim undoubt- 
edly bears an Assyrian name, as shown in the next chapter. 



98 P. Hibbert, 'Liebeslyrik in der arsakidischen Zeit', Welt des Orients 15 (1984), 
93-5. 

99 F. Reynolds, 'Describing the Body of a God', ed. C. Wunsch, Mining the 
Archives, Festschrift for Christopher Walker (Dresden: ISLET, 2002), 215-27. 

ioo j ne suggestion of A. Hintze, 'The Greek and Hebrew versions of the Book of 
Esther and its Iranian Background', Irano-Judaica 3 (1994), 34-9, that the Lucianic, 
Alpha-text's Phourdia for Purim represents the Persian feast fravardlgan, is unlikely, 
not least because that is a ten-day festival when the spirits of the dead are invited back 
home, unlike the one-day revelry of Purim. 
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Assyrian Words, Phrases, and Customs 
in the Hebrew Story of Esther 



This chapter includes arguments based on particular words, phrases, 
customs, and stylistic devices to show connections between Assyria 
in the seventh century and the Hebrew text of the Esther story. It 
adds to the evidence of other kinds that has been described in 
preceding chapters. Readers who do not know some or any of the 
languages involved should be able to follow the main points, and to 
appreciate the interest and importance of the examples. 

Akkadian is a broad term encompassing all dialects of east Semitic 
written in Mesopotamia over the very long span of time between 
about 2,300 bc and the time of Christ. Scholarship in Akkadian has 
progressed during the past century to the point where we often know 
which words were used at particular periods, and how grammar and 
syntax altered according to period and dialect. What choice is made 
when one word is used rather than another, and what particular 
meaning is given to a word, are clues which help the historian in 
analysing ancient texts to trace a pedigree, to discover the ancestry of 
a text and to recognize signs of change. 

The Hebrew book of Esther contains more Akkadian and Aramaic 
loanwords in proportion to its length than any other book in the 
Hebrew Bible. 1 Many words, phrases, and customs can be traced back 
to the Assyrian period, and in a few cases we can show that they fell 
out of use before the Persian period. Many loaned words have come 
into the Hebrew text through the intermediary of Aramaic. Some of 



1 P. Mankowski, Akkadian Loanwords in Biblical Hebrew, Harvard Semitic Studies 
47 (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2000), esp. 174. 
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these words, linguistic fossils embedded in a matrix of later date, have 
already been mentioned, but here they are collected together and 
their special features described, including puns and plays on words 
which were enjoyed in ancient times. Play on words and syllables was 
not done simply for fun: it also had a more serious purpose. At that 
time a word was thought to contain the nature and power of the 
object itself, being its representative, and syllables separated from 
the whole word were also significant for understanding the nature of 
the word and the thing that it represented. 2 By tracing the story of 
Esther to an Assyrian historical setting in the seventh century bc, we 
imply that neo- Babylonian, Persian, and even Seleucid words and 
phrases are additions resulting from reworking, and they distinguish 
additions and modifications from earlier text. There are also traces of 
analysis and scholarly interpretation of words, following on from the 
tradition of the Cultic Commentaries. 

An unusual linguistic situation was created by the fall of Nineveh 
in 612 bc. Royal courts and military entourages moved elsewhere, 
and Assyria's major cities no longer provided patronage for literature 
written in cuneiform Akkadian, nor were they central to administra- 
tion. The centre of power shifted southwards to Babylon, where 
Assyrian dialect words were very seldom used. 3 Some Persian 
words came into common use in Mesopotamia, either after 539 
when Cyrus II conquered Babylon, or, if Cyrus was an Elamite 4 and 
Darius I was the first Persian king, after 521 when Darius became 
king. Between 612 and the Persian occupation, therefore, came at 
least seventy-two years during which Assyrian was no longer used in 
Babylonia, and Persian had not yet become current. A text that 
combines Assyrian and Persian vocabulary must have been revised 
at least once, allowing Persian words to enter into an earlier text. 



2 See e.g. J. Bottero, 'Les noms de Marduk', ed. M. de J. Ellis, Essays on the Ancient 
Near East in Memory of J. J. Finkelstein (Hamden, Conn.: Archon, 1977), 5-28; 
W. M. Soil, 'Babylonian and Biblical Acrostics', Biblica 69 (1988), 305-23. 

3 Some Assyrian usages persisted briefly in Syria in cities where occupation was 
not violently interrupted. See H. Kuhne, 'Thoughts about Assyria after 612 bc', in 
L. Al-Gailani-Werr et al. (eds.), Of Pots and Plans (Cambridge: Macdonald Institute, 
2002), 171-5. 

4 D. T. Potts, 'Cyrus King of Anshan', in V. Curtis and S. Stewart (eds.), The Birth of 
the Persian Empire (London: I. B. Tauris, 2005), 1-22. 
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One refinement resulting from recent studies in the Assyrian 
dialect of the late eighth and seventh centuries bc is the understand- 
ing that Assyrians and Babylonians often used different vocabulary, 
rather as an Englishman says 'hillside' and 'know' whereas a Scots- 
man says 'brae' and 'ken'. Quite common nouns were different in the 
north and south of Mesopotamia concurrently. A few such nouns 
include 



bridge 


Babylonian titurru 


Assyrian gisru 


herald 


nagiru 


mubassiru 


chariot 


narkabtu 


mugerru 


journey, road 


harranu 


hulu 


interest (payment) 


sibtu 


rubbu 


letter 


sipirtu 


egirtu 


stake 


gasTsu 


zaqlpu 


lot 


isqu 


puru 



Some of the Assyrian vocabulary consists of Aramaic loanwords. 5 To 
the last item in the list, puru, a Hebrew plural ending -im has been 
added in the Bible, rather as in English 'index' can keep its original 
Latin plural 'indices' or can take an English plural 'indexes'. From a 
quite different point of view, however, it is crucial that the word puru 
is Assyrian, because after the Assyrian empire came to an end in 612 
bc along with its literature and administration, the Babylonian word 
isqu was normally used for 'lot'. Two exceptions are listed by the 
Chicago Assyrian Dictionary: one in a legal text from the reign of 
Nabonidus, before Babylon was conquered by Cyrus, and one in a 
text dated to Cambyses; they may come from a milieu in which 
Assyrian vocabulary lingered on. By contrast very many examples 
of isqu are listed for the neo- and late Babylonian periods, as well as 
for the Standard Babylonian dialect in which most literary works 
were written. It is out of the question that a writer, composing a new 
narrative in the Persian period, would have selected an Assyrian 
dialect word when its Babylonian equivalent isqu was in common 
use, 6 and unfamiliarity with the word is implied by the helpful 
explanatory translation, 'they cast the pur (that is, the goral -lot)' in 

5 Mankowski, Akkadian Loanwords, 168-70, table 1, col. VI. 

6 H. Winckler, Esther, Altorientalische Forschungen 3/1 (Leipzig: E. Pfeiffer, 1902), 
9-10, recognized this point. 
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Esther 3: 7 and again in 9: 24. One might have expected to find the 
common, familiar word gored simply replacing pur; its retention 
suggests that a particular significance was attached to it. 

There is, however, an apparent exception to the rule that Assyrian 
words were used in Assyria in preference to Babylonian equivalents. 
Since in Assyria formal texts such as royal inscriptions and rituals 
were written in Standard Babylonian dialect, the month known in 
Babylonian dialect as Tebet would have been used in preference to its 
Assyrian equivalent Kanun, for instance in hymns and cultic com- 
mentaries. An additional reason is that all triumphal akltu- 
ceremonies were patterned on that of Ninurta at Nippur in central 
Babylonia. 7 However, absolute certainty is impossible in the case of 
month names, since they were always written with logograms which 
are interpreted and read by the reader according to his own dialect, 
and are never spelt phonetically. 

Although the word puru is undoubtedly Assyrian, the practice of 
taking decisions by casting lots is not a custom restricted to Meso- 
potamia, as many episodes in biblical and classical literature show. 
Purim festivities, as far as they are known, do not involve lot-casting, 
so any connection between the name of the Jewish festival and the 
nature of Jewish celebrations remains unclear. Nor is there an Assyr- 
ian festival or ritual known that has the name piir. It is significant, 
however, that lot-casting plays a vital part both in the Hebrew text of 
Esther, and in the ritual for Ishtar's afew-festivals at Nineveh and 
Arbela. 

For more than a century it has been recognized that some of the 
personal names in the story of Esther appear to be versions of divine 
names known in Akkadian texts. Esther has a name as well as a 
character which resembles Ishtar, goddess of love and war. She has 
another name, Hadassah, in the Hebrew text, a word taken to mean 
'myrtle', which is a plant traditionally associated with brides and 
weddings in Judaism. This is, at first sight, suitable for Esther as the 
nubile girl who becomes queen of the Persians. However, jokes and 
reinterpretations flourish among epithets and personal names, 
and there are clues that such is the case here. The normal Hebrew 



7 See e.g. A. R. George, 'Studies in Cultic Topography and Ideology', Bibliotheca 
Orientalis 53 (1996), 377. 
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word for 'myrtle' is hedas, not hadassah, and the form hadassah is not 
known elsewhere in Hebrew texts, although a plural hadassim is 
attested for hedas. A word almost identical to hadassah is Akkadian 
hadassatu, which is found only in a lexical (dictionary) text: hadas- 
satu as a synonym of kallatu meaning a bride as chosen by the father 
of the groom, almost always referring to deities. 8 In the Hebrew book 
of Esther, the heroine is not selected for marriage by a prospective 
father-in-law; so the name with its Akkadian meaning would be 
appropriate only for a goddess. Since there are no Hebrew noun 
formations comparable with hadassah as a feminine noun form 
linked to hedas, 9 and since the H in Hebrew hedas and hadassah 
does not match the H in Akkadian hadassatu, the meaning 'myrtle' 
for Esther's secondary name is likely to be a play upon the Akkadian 
word, a pun that would have been appreciated in an Assyrian milieu. 
To Akkadian hadassatu is related the late word hadassutu, 'marriage', 
particularly applied to the betrothal or marriage ceremony of deities, 
especially in rituals for the akitu festival. 10 

Sometimes consonants within a word change places, either to 
facilitate pronunciation, such as our tamarisk from the botanical 
name tamarix, the drunken speaker's ossifer for officer, or to play 
on sounds such as elephant-hep halump. By metathesis of the second 
and third consonants, from DS to SD, hadassatu is related to hasadul 
hasdu. The word means a marriage festival, and was mainly used to 
describe divine marriages, such as the one included among rituals for 
the afew-festival. 11 We have already noted in the Elamite calendar 

8 C. Wilcke, 'Familiengrundung im alten Babylonien', in E. W. Miiller, Gesch- 
lechtsreif und Legitimation zur Zeugung (Freiburg: Alber, 1985), 213-17, gives the 
precise meaning of the word in Akkadian. 

9 Paul Mankowski has pointed out a likely parallel, Hebrew susan 'lotus, lily' 
perhaps used in the feminine noun and name Susanna, although an understanding of 
the name as 'girl from Susa' is also possible; cf. Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, 12. 513F, 
saying that the name Susa was 'city of lilies'. 

10 See M. Nissinen, 'Love Lyrics of Nabu and Tasmetu: an Assyrian Song of 
Songs?', in M. Dietrich and I. Kottsieper (eds.), Und Mose schrieb dieses Lied auf, 
Festchrift for O. Loretz, Alter Orient und Altes Testament 250 (Miinster: Ugarit- 
Verlag, 1998), 585-634, esp. 594. 

11 e.g. in an akitu for Ishtar at Uruk, see F. Thureau Dangin, Rituels accadiens 
(Paris, 1921, repr. Osnabriick: O. Zeller, 1975), 89, AO 6459, obv. 4. To references in 
W. von Soden, Akkadiscb.es Handwbrterbuch (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1965-81) 
add G. A. Reisner, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen nach Thontafein griechischer Zeit 
(Berlin, 1896), VIII. ii. 8, concerning Nabu and Nanay, according to the collation of 
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that the penultimate month of the year was the month of hasadanu, 
divine betrothals or marriages. 12 At present the earliest occurrence of 
the word is from the reign of Ashurbanipal. A reason for the me- 
tathesis may be suggested. In Syria and southern Anatolia in the 
seventh century H interchanges with Q. 13 In Akkadian, using the 
root QDS rather than HDS, qadistu meant a temple prostitute and 
the same root is used in west Semitic for qudsu. This is an epithet of 
the Levantine goddess Anat, dedicated to love and war. To make a 
pun using the roots HSD and QDS from hadassatu and qadistu, both 
concerned with sexual aspects of devotion to the goddess, would have 
been witty and appropriate. 

Mordecai has a name which closely resembles that of Marduk the 
god of Babylon. However, an ending -ai has been added which is 
found on a name for mortal men in Babylonia as a diminutive, 
Marduka. The close similarity facilitated the use of the god's name 
for a mortal in the Hebrew book of Esther. 

Haman is a name which resembles that of Humban, the main god 
of Susa. Some writings of his name are used within the names of 
important men of Susa in the late Assyrian empire, as well as 
spellings in Elamite texts and in a literary text, and in them a wide 
variety is found: Humban, Huban, Hunba, Amman, Humman and 
Umman, Imma and Imba, variations which show that the B was not 
always pronounced, nor was the H or the N. 14 The name is an 
Elamite one, as befits one of the main deities in the Elamite pantheon 
at Susa, and our knowledge of Elamite phonetics is very restricted 
because the writing system used for it was adapted from one that 
conveyed other languages with a different range of phonetics. 



F. Reynolds, review in Bibliotheca Orientalis 53 (1996), 91; and see B. Pongratz- 
Leisten, Ina sulmi irub (Mainz: Philipp von Zabern, 1994), 175. 

12 A minor dispute rages among Assyriologists over whether betrothal or marriage 
is meant. 

13 e.g. Hatusili = Qatazili, Halparunda = Qalparunda. 

14 See K. Radner, Prosopography of the Neo-Assyrian Empire (Helsinki: Neo-Assyr- 
ian Text Corpus Project, 1998), i. s.v. Amman-appu and Amman-ipite, and (2000), ii. 
s.v. Humban-undasa, and forthcoming vol. for Umman-aldas and Umman-nikas; 
W. Hinz and H. Koch, Elamisches Worterbuch (Berlin: D. Reimer, 1987), 695, s.v. 
Humban; E. Reiner, Surpu: A Collection of Sumerian and Akkadian Incantations, 
Archiv fur Orientforschung 11 (Osnabriick: Biblio, 1970), tablet II, line 163. Strabo, 
Natural History 11. 512, lists him among Persian deities, as Omanos. 
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Imagine trying to understand the phonetics of English without ever 
hearing people speak the words rough, through, though, and ought. 

The name of Ahasuerus' repudiated queen Vashti has yielded a 
Persian etymology meaning 'beautiful'. However, there is an alterna- 
tive: it could be connected with the Akkadian element basti 'dignity', 
which is commonly found in Babylonian and Assyrian personal 
names, especially the names of females. This Akkadian etymology 
suits the background to the story as told in the Targum Rishon, in 
which Vashti was the daughter of 'Evil-Merodach' 15 and so the 
granddaughter of Nebuchadnezzar II, and it fits the character of 
Vashti as she is briefly portrayed in the story. It is therefore possible 
that the Persian understanding of the name is secondary, and became 
accepted when the setting of the story had shifted to Persian times. 

We now turn to the few common nouns which may point to a 
non-Persian environment, although some commentators thought 
they could be no earlier than Achaemenid times. Because the story 
of Esther is explicitly set at the Achaemenid court, most scholars have 
naturally concentrated upon identifying Persian practices and Per- 
sian words, sometimes unwittingly including items which could 
equally well belong to an earlier period. In many cases the commen- 
tators were not fluent in reading Akkadian sources, which seemed an 
unnecessary skill for their task. 

The word bitan, 'pavilion', has sometimes been claimed as Persian. 
However, Akkadian bltanu is a word commonly used in both Assyr- 
ian and Babylonian texts; as used by Sennacherib and Esarhaddon, it 
refers to a specific building inside a palace precinct. 

The word bira, 'fort', has also been claimed as Persian by some 
commentators, but is definitely related to Akkadian birtu, meaning a 
citadel or a fort, used frequently in texts from the early second 
millennium bc into the neo-Assyrian and neo-Babylonian periods. 

The word sarbit, 'sceptre', occurs three times in the Hebrew book 
of Esther (4: 11, 5: 2, and 8: 4) and nowhere else in the Hebrew Bible. 
It is known in Akkadian, where it is relatively rare, in the form 
sabbitu. However, the three occurrences in Akkadian all date to 
around the late eighth to early seventh century bc. Two are found 
in the twelfth tablet of the Epic of Gilgamesh, in the copy which was 

15 The biblical rendering of Amil-Marduk, successor of Nebuchadnezzar II. 
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written between the death of Sargon II in 705 and the accession of 
Sennacherib. The other occurrence is in An Assyrian Princes Vision of 
the Underworld, which dates to roughly the same time. 

The word keter, used for the crown bestowed upon Esther by 
Ahasuerus, is now thought to be not a Persian word as was supposed 
by some early scholars, but a Semitic one, related to a common root 
(including biblical Hebrew) which means 'to bind'. 16 In the Targums to 
Esther the word kelila is used instead of keter, and kelila is also used in 
an Esther- like fragment from Qumran. 17 In Akkadian killlu is the word 
for the mural or battlement crown. This type of crown was treated as a 
divinity in its own right, in the Assyrian Addressbook of the Gods, in a 
section headed by Ishtar-of-the-stars. 18 It is therefore appropriate to 
the goddess as celestial Venus. The synagogue found at Dura Europus 
on the middle Euphrates has a scene-sequence illustrating the story of 
Esther, painted on a wall. Esther, seated at a higher level than all the 
other characters, wears a mural crown which 'is similar to the crown 
on the head of a goddess with doves found in the temple of Adonis at 
Dura'. 19 (See Fig. 9.2) A pun may be involved in the Qumran text and 
the Targums, since kilili is a name for Ishtar as a harlot who leans out of 
the window to attract men as they pass by. 20 (See Fig. 6.7) This would 
have been recognized as an inappropriate allusion for Esther as a 
Jewish heroine, and may be the reason why the more neutral word 
keter was selected for an official Hebrew version of the story. 

Other items of apparel are well known from the late Assyrian 
period for their high value as imports from the littoral of the east 

16 L. Kohler and W. Baumgartner, B. Hartmann and E. Kutscher, Hebrdisches und 
aramiiisch.es Lexicon zum Alten Testament, 3rd edn. (Leiden: Brill, 1967-96). See also 
W. Eilers and P. Calmeyer, ' Vom Reisehut zur Kaiserkrone', Archaologische Mitteilungen 
auslran, NF 10 (1977), 153-90, esp. 164; and A. Salvesen, 'The Trappings of Royalty in 
Ancient Hebrew', in J. Day (ed.), King and Messiah, Journal of the Society for Old 
Testament Studies, Supplement Series 270 (Sheffield: Academic Press, 1998), 126-30. 

17 S. White Crawford, 'Has Esther Been Found at Qumran?', Revue de Qumran 17 
(1996), 307-25; see also S. Talmon, 'Was the Book of Esther Known at Qumran?' 
Dead Sea Discoveries 2 (1995), 249-67. 

18 3R66. iii. 16, in B. Menzel (ed.), Assyrische Tempel (Rome: Biblical Institute 
Press, 1981), ii.T 116. 

19 D. Levit-Tawil, 'Queen Esther at Dura: Her Imagery in Light of Third-Century 
C.E. Oriental Syncretism', Irano-Judaica 4 (1999), 274-97, esp. 282. For discussion of 
earlier examples see B. Hrouda, 'Zur Darstellung der Mauerkrone im Alten Orient', 
Istanbuler Mitteilungen 46 (1996), 23-6. 

20 W. Farber, Atti Istar sa harmasa Dumuzi: Beschwbrungsrituale an Istar und 
Dumuzi, D.Phil, thesis (Eberhard-Karls-Universitat zu Tubingen), 79. 
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Mediterranean, although they may have continued to be fashionable 
in Achaemenid times. In Esther 8: 15 Mordecai departed from the 
presence of the king wearing a robe of tekeleth- colour, and a cloak of 
byssus, and argaman- colour. From the analysis of murex shell mid- 
dens on the coast of Palestine we now know that Hebrew tekeleth, 
Akkadian takiltu, stands for a blue dye (and textiles dyed to that 
colour) made from one group of murex, and Hebrew argaman, 
Akkadian argamannu, for a red dye made from a very slightly 
different group of murex. 21 Byssus, Hebrew bus, Akkadian busu, is 
the finest of all fibres, derived from the threads spun by the giant 
pinna shell by which it attaches itself to rocks. These three items, 
takiltu-b\ue- dyed cloth, argamannu-red-dyed cloth, and busu- 
byssos, were the most valuable of tribute and booty in the form of 
textiles taken by the Assyrians from the Levant in the ninth to 
seventh centuries bc, and are itemized in many royal inscriptions. 

The episode in Esther 7: 7, concerning the king's walk in his palace 
garden, contains several points of significance. The king Ahasuerus 
left the banquet which Esther was hosting because he was enraged, 
and he walked off into the palace garden to regain his composure 
before returning to find Haman in a compromising position with 
Esther. Persian palaces were, of course, famous for their gardens. 22 
However, Persian texts use their own word paradeisos, which was 
loaned into ancient Greek and has come into western Europe as the 
word for the Heavenly Gardens where the blessed reside after death. 
With the meaning of a simple garden, it was even used as a Persian 
loanword in late Babylonian cuneiform texts and is found elsewhere 
in the Bible as a foreign word used in Hebrew. But it is not the word 
used in the Hebrew passage, where gannah (in the plural construct 
ginnath) is found. The word gannatu is Aramaic and often used in 
Akkadian in the seventh century bc. The episode may refer to the 
famous Hanging Gardens of Sennacherib at Nineveh, for they were 
appropriately located beside the palace. 23 

21 I. Ziderman, 'First Identification of Authentic tekelet', Bulletin of the Ameriean 
Schools of Oriental Research 265 (1987), 25-33. 

22 D. Stronach, Pasargadae: A Report on the Excavations (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1978), 163-5. 

23 A. L. Oppenheim, 'On Royal Gardens in Mesopotamia', Journal of Near Eastern 
Studiesli (1965), 353, pointed this out, though his understanding of the word bitanu 
as a kiosk or pavilion in Akkadian has not stood the test of time. 
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An unusual word in the Hebrew text may be explained by detailed 
comparison with an unusual one in an Assyrian Cultic Commentary. 
In Esther 2: 3, 9, and 12 the king's eunuch or chamberlain, Hegai, 
custodian of the women, is entrusted with preparing girls for the 
king. The word used, tamruq/tamriqehen from the root *MRQ is not 
derived from a known root in biblical Hebrew. Translations in 
English include 'for their adornment', and 'purification', and in 
Greek translation the word was understood to refer to unguent or 
soap. In rabbinic Hebrew MRQ can refer to cleansing from sins. 24 In 
Akkadian the profession of perfume-maker has an Assyrian form 
muraqqu 25 from the root RQ', with two of three consonants in 
common with the root MRQ. The Cultic Commentary concerns 
Ishtar, and when the defeated enemy is put on display, after the 
victor has taken up the symbols of kingship, the word tamriqatu, 
from the root MRQ, occurs. The text gives an explanation based on a 
pun: 'The dromedary: is the ghost of Tiamat. Bel cut off her horns, 
clove her feet and docked her tail. Bel defeated her and showed her to 
the people so as not to forget. The word for it is tamriqatu, which is 
interpreted by the people to mean "he has seen my hands/power" 
etamar qatayal 26 A similar text gives: 'The 24th day when the king 
wears a crown: (that is when) Bel slashed Anu's neck. Having taken 
the kingship, he bathed and dressed, tamriqatu: is interpreted by the 
people to mean "he has seen my hands/power"'. 27 The tamriqatu is 
known centuries earlier as a Babylonian ritual, for it occurs in a 
laconic list of flour offerings. 28 The perfume-maker muraqqu and 
the word tamriqatu have similarities that give an opportunity for 
punning. As we saw in Ch. 6, Mesopotamian goddesses were per- 
fumed lavishly, partly to make men forget aggression against other 
men and direct their energies towards the female. In Akkadian MRQ 

24 B. Walfish, Esther in Mediaeval Garb: Jewish Interpretation of the Book of Esther 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993), 41. 

25 The Assyrian form is a participle from the D stem of the verb RQ', the M being 
an affix for the participle. 

26 Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 39, rev. 16; a different translation is given by 
M. Cohen, The Cultic Calendars of the Ancient Near East (Bethesda: CDL Press, 1993), 
324. 

27 Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 40, line 15. 

28 Text BE XV 156: 24, in L.Sassmannshausen (ed.), Beitrage zur Verwaltung und 
Gesellschaft Babyloniens in der Kassitenzeit (Mainz: Philipp von Zabern, 2001), 170. 
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is the root for a verb which means 'to rub in, rub off, but some forms 
of it 29 imply confusion with the root RQ'. In the Cultic Commentary, 
tamriqatu can be understood as the fulfilment of an obligation, 
rubbing out a debt, with etamar qataya as 'he (the enemy) has 
experienced my power', i.e. he has been eclipsed, the debt has been 
repaid; and the verb is used in the Ordeal ofMarduk in an injunction 
to future scribes not to erase the text. The word tamriqatu is a form 
of noun connected to the verb stem MRQ that is used, as a verb, in 
the context of erasing a debt-note when a debt has been repaid. 30 The 
same verb stem MRQ, in an astronomical context of the seventh 
century, is used when the rise of one celestial body makes another 
invisible. 31 In the Hebrew book of Esther, tamruq is used when the 
heroine is preparing to rise and join the king, in the month when 
Ishtar-of- Nineveh as the Venus star greets the king for the start of the 
akitu-festrval. Esther and Ishtar, perfumed for the occasion, are both 
intent on retribution in Elam. 

On a number of occasions a phrase is used in Hebrew which 
appears to be a caique of an Akkadian expression for which a 
different expression might be expected in common Hebrew. 'His 
royal throne' in Esther is kisse malkuthg, corresponding to kussi 
sarrutisu in Akkadian, very commonly found in Assyrian royal in- 
scriptions, using the ending -uti to form an abstract noun, as for 
example sarru 'king', sarrutu 'kingship'. Hebrew often uses the ex- 
pression kisse malkuthg elsewhere in late texts, but in earlier texts 
mamlaka is the normal word for rulership. 

The expression that a decree is not to be altered or reversed occurs 
in Esther 8: 8, describing how Esther and Mordecai were given 
authority to write an edict in the name of the king, sealed with the 



29 See note 25 above. Some forms of the participle such as mumarriqanu, mumar- 
raqqanu, murqannu, murraqu, and murruqu, imply confusion or interplay of root 
MRQ with RQ' 

30 K.-H. Deller, 'Ein Assyrer tilgt Schulden', Oriens Antiquus 25 (1986), 21-7; 
C. Zaccagnini, 'On the Juridical Terminology of Neo-Assyrian and Aramaic 
Contracts', in H. Waetzoldt and H. Hauptmann (eds.), Assyrien im Wandel der Zeiten, 
Heidelberger Studien zum Alten Orient 6, Comptes rendus, 39th Rencontre 
Assyriologique 1992 (Heidelberg: Heidelberger Orientverlag, 1997), 205. 

31 S. Parpola, Letters from Assyrian and Babylonian Scholars, State Archives of 
Assyria 10 (Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1993), no. 112: 4. 
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royal seal. It corresponds to an expression commonly used by Esar- 
haddon and Ashurbanipal, 'his command which is not altered', 
qibitsu sa la innennu. No such expression is found in the royal 
inscriptions of the Achaemenid kings, not even in the long trilingual 
inscription of Darius at Bisitun, although we tend to think of it as a 
characteristically Persian utterance because it is so emphatic in Es- 
ther. In the case of the late Assyrian kings, it resonates with the 
Babylonian Epic of Creation, when first Qingu and then Marduk 
gained control of the Tablet of Destinies. 'Your utterance shall 
never be altered!' is the declaration made to the god who takes 
possession of the Tablet of Destinies. Having identified Mordecai 
with Marduk, and Esther with Ishtar, we can see that the implications 
for readers in Assyria would be clear: the great gods had taken control 
of destiny in Esther 8: 8 and were then in a position to defeat the 
wicked enemy, the forces of chaos. This understanding links the Epic 
of Creation with the story of Esther. 32 

Three words concerning food or food offerings may be significant 
for tracing the Assyrian background, two of them found in the text of 
Esther, and one commonly used in festivities for Purim: mangth in 
the sense of 'rations' or 'portions' in 2: 9 and 9: 19 refers to food 
shared by Jews, including the 'ears' of Haman which are eaten at the 
festival of Purim, and as we have seen in Ch. 6, they could be 
understood in terms of food-offerings originally made to Ishtar- 
of-Nineveh. As a Hebrew word, mangth corresponds to Akkadian 
minitu/manitu, plural manatu, 'limbs, parts of the body'. This could 
be taken to mean eating food that represented body-parts of the 
conquered foe, according to the context made explicit in the cultic 
commentaries, although this is not an inevitable understanding for 
the Hebrew unless an Akkadian meaning is implicit; the Hebrew 
word can have a general meaning as 'portion, lot'. There is the 
possibility of a play on words and their meanings between the two 
languages, with a pagan undertone. 

In Esther 3: 9 the kikkar keseph 'talents of silver' are known also 
from an Akkadian cognate as kakkaru, metal disks that weighed a 
talent each. They might be made of copper or of silver. In Akkadian 



32 A. Silverstein, 'The Book of Esther and the Enuma Elish', Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 69 (2006), 209-23. 
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Fig. 7.1. Terracotta 
mould for food, found 
at Mari, c.1800 bc. 



and in Hebrew contexts they imitated loaves of bread such as, we 
know, were offered daily by the Hittites to the goddess Ishara. 33 

Another possible connection with food offerings that represent the 
body comes from the Vulgate, in which St Jerome translated Hebrew 
kawwanim, cognate with kamanu, with Latin placenta. Placenta 
means a cake, and came to mean, in medical terminology (at an 
unknown time), the afterbirth which the female mammal usually eats 
after parturition. This would represent the goddess herself, not her 
slain enemies. Modern Hamantaschen, 'Hainan's purses', made for 
the Jewish feast of Purim, do indeed resemble pubic triangles with 
moist contents (see Fig. 6.8). If this association is correct, the 
kamdnu-cakes have crossed over, from representing the goddess to 
be associated with the enemy Haman, and so to symbolize the 
defeated enemy. (This issue is also discussed in Ch. 6 in connection 
with ear-shaped pastries.) There is good support for this association 
in an Assyrian text: kamdnu-cakes with honey are mentioned in 
rituals of sympathetic magic enforcing oaths of loyalty. They were 



V. Haas, Geschichte der hethitischen Religion (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 671. 
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sworn by the foreign soldiers who served as the royal bodyguard: the 
cakes represent the flesh of members of an oath-breaker's family, 
both male and female. 'Just as this kamanu-cake of honey is pierced 
with holes, so may they pierce your flesh, the flesh of your women, 
your brothers, your sons and your daughters with holes while you are 
alive.' 34 None of these foods were made from animals. When Judaism 
abandoned animal sacrifice, there would have been no concomitant 
reason to abandon offerings of loaves and cakes. The vegetarian 
nature of the offerings would have favoured their survival in the 
festivities of Purim. 

A few other words deserve attention for their possible origin in 
an Assyrian background, although they were also used in later 
times. In Esther 9: 26 the Aramaic word iggeret is used for the letter 
which Mordecai sent. This sentence is the one by which some 
interpret the whole Hebrew text of Esther as a letter, although it 
does not have an overt epistolary formulation. The Assyrian word 
related to iggeret is egirtu, which was often used for a letter in the 
late Assyrian empire. Elsewhere in Esther the usual Hebrew word 
sefer is used. 35 

The word pahat is used in Esther for a high official, especially a 
provincial governor, where one might expect the Persian word satrap; 
in the Hebrew book of Esther the word satrap usually stands beside 
pahat in a pleonastic combination; pahat is related to an Assyrian 
word pdhatu, also found in Aramaic, which came into Hebrew via 
Aramaic. 

The word rekesh in Esther 8: 10 is probably an Assyrian loanword, 
here as elsewhere, and may be related to raksu in the meaning attested 
only in Assyrian: 'well-equipped (chariotry)' and rakkasu 'draft 
(horse), harnessed (horse)', likewise only neo-Assyrian. 36 

The word sarislm is often translated 'officers' or 'eunuchs'. It is a 
loanword from Akkadian sa rese, literally 'man of two heads', and 
refers to very high officials who are always people of elevated social 



34 K. Watanabe, Die ade-Vereidigung anlasslich der Thronfolgeregelung Asarhad- 
dons, Baghdader Mitteilungen 3 (Berlin: Mann, 1987), lines 594-8. 

35 J. Greenfield, 'Aramaic and the Jews', in M. J. Geller, J. C. Greenfield, and 
M. P. Weitzmann (eds.), Studia Aramaica, Journal of Semitic Studies Supplement 
4 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 1-18. 

36 I am grateful to Adam Silverstein for pointing this out. 
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Fig. 7.2. Ringleaders of 
rebellion hung on stakes 
outside the captured city of 
Lachish. 



status in Assyrian texts. 37 It is common in Aramaic, also as a loan- 
word from Assyrian. 

When Haman planned to kill Mordecai, he prepared a stake on 
which to hang the corpse. After the reversal of fates, when Esther had 
Haman and his sons killed, their corpses were impaled on stakes. We 
know from the Bisitun rock inscription of Darius that the Persians 
were accustomed to impale those enemies who had caused particu- 
larly grievous trouble. It was a fate reserved for Darius' worst enemies 
who led rebellions and claimed kingship in Babylon. Both the Ara- 
maic and the Akkadian version of this Achaemenid inscription 38 use 
the word ZQYF'/zaqTpi, and it is also used in Targum Rishon. Darius 
was simply following Assyrian custom in this. The late Assyrian kings 
also reserved the fate of impaling on stakes for particular enemies 
who had broken oaths of loyalty — sometimes after flaying them. The 
Assyrians used two different words: gasisu in their royal inscriptions, 
which are written in standard Babylonian, and zaqlpu in their legal 
records and letters, which are written in neo-Assyrian dialect. We 
thus find the pair of words gasisu in Babylonian, and zaqlpu in 
Assyrian in which Assyrian and Aramaic use the same word. 39 In 



37 For discussion of the disputed meaning 'eunuch' in Assyrian texts, see S. Dalley, 
review of R. Mattila, The King's Magnates, in Bibliotheca Orientalis 58 (2001), 
197-206. 

38 E. von Voigtlander, The Bisitun Inscription of Darius the Great: Babylonian 
Version (London: Lund Humphries, 1978), line 40; J. C. Greenfield and B. Porten, 
The Bisitun Inscription of Darius the Great: Aramaic Version (London: Lund Hum- 
phries, 1982. 

39 A. Berlin, Esther, JPS Commentary (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 
2001), 32, points out Assyrian antecedents. 
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the Targum Rishon the use of ZQYP' in an essentially western 
Aramaic text is recognized as an eastern Aramaic intrusion. 40 

Why did the Hebrew text not use this word for the stake on which 
Haman was hung? The wording is odd; it just says: 'hung them (or, 
him) on a tree/timber/gallows'. It is odd that the word for a stake is 
avoided here. The Hebrew words used, 'es 'timber', and tall 'hang', can 
be combined as cognates in Assyrian to form gistallu meaning a 
crossbar or cross-beam above a doorway, often paired in cuneiform 
texts with hittu 'lintel'. A golden gistallu played an important part in 
the akitu ceremonies, the 'rites of hasadu-mamage at the New Year. 41 
The word gistallu is found in the Ordeal of Marduk, when the head of 
the unnamed criminal is hung on the gistallu of the goddess of 
Babylon. 42 'The head which hangs from the cross-bar of the Lady 
of Babylon is the head of the criminal who assisted and advised him. 
They have hung his head on the neck of the Lady of Babylon.' The 
gistallu is also mentioned, made of gold, in the temple of Ishtar at 
Uruk, in a ritual text which includes mention of the chariot of Anu 
and the dais of destinies at an afcffw-festival. 43 It was, therefore, a 
piece of cultic furniture upon which the trophies of victory were 
displayed after the cosmic battle had been won. 44 The name of a gate 
in the Esagil temple complex of Marduk in Babylon was 'gistallu of 
Marduk'. 45 An explanation for the awkward circumlocution in Heb- 
rew may be connected with the Assyrian word, and with reliance on 
an Assyrian text by an early composer of the Esther story. If so, we 
have identified a veiled connection with rites for a Mesopotamian 
deity. 



40 B. Grossfeld, The Two Targums of Esther, Aramaic Bible (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1991), xviii. 85 n. 19. 

41 Thureau-Dangin, Rituels accadiens, 89-93, AO 6459, line 19, and AO 6465, 
obv. 12. 

42 Livingstone, Court Poetry, no. 34 line 20, no. 35 line 36. 

43 Thureau-Dangin, Rituels accadiens, 90 line 19 (Seleucid date); see also Pongratz 
Leisten, Ina sulmi irub, 235. 

44 It may correspond to the neck of the goddess, upon which gory trophies were 
also hung. Compare the episode in the Epic ofGilgamesh when Enkidu slapped Ishtar- 
of-Uruk in the face with the shoulder pulled from the slain bull of heaven, saying: 
'If only I could get at you as that does, I would hang its intestines on your arms.' 

45 A. R. George, Babylonian Topographical Texts (Leuven: Peeters, 1992), 92, line 6 
of BM 35046. 
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A few of the customs to which the Hebrew book of Esther refers 
may be Assyrian or at least pre-Achaemenid. They need to be pointed 
out because they have often been accepted by commentators as 
showing distinctively Persian practice, out of ignorance of earlier 
customs inherited by the Persians, or considered to be fairy-tale 
motifs because they did not conform to known Persian customs. 46 
For example, it has often been remarked that the Persian king should 
not have taken to wife a woman who was not of Persian blood — it 
was contrary to established tradition, a point stressed by all com- 
mentators. Assyrian kings, on the other hand, followed a long-stand- 
ing Mesopotamian tradition in contracting marriage alliances with 
the daughters of foreign potentates. Naqiya-Zakutu the wife of Sen- 
nacherib was just such a person, as her west Semitic name shows, 
although unfortunately we do not know precisely where she came 
from or who her father was; and the tomb inscriptions of the queens 
Yaba and Atalya from Nimrud confirm that such marriages were 
common in seventh-century Assyria. 47 

The king's consultation with experts in Esther 1: 14, sometimes 
described as an archetypal Persian custom, 48 would be equally ap- 
propriate in the seventh century, at the court of Esarhaddon, for 
example. Other Persian customs which were inherited ultimately 
from Assyrian kings include an efficient postal system, a royal 
road, 49 belief in lucky and unlucky days, and eating at feasts while 
reclining (as we know best from the famous sculpture of Ashurbani- 
pal set in a garden). So these examples have sometimes been selected 
wrongly by commentators who thought they showed an intimate 
knowledge of specifically Achaemenid custom, not realizing the 
extent to which the Persians took over Assyrian customs. 

When Josephus retold the story of Mordecai, he referred to the 
custom of honouring an eminent person: 'If you wish to cover with 
glory the man whom you say you love, let him ride on horseback 
wearing the same dress as yourself, with a necklace of gold.' 50 This 



46 See e.g. D. Harvey, 'Esther', Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1962). 

47 See Ch. 1 n. 13. 

48 Harvey, Esther. 

49 K. Radner, Die neuassyrische Texte aus Seh Hamad (Berlin: HANE, 2002), 3-4. 

50 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, 11. 6. 10. 
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custom, of presenting an honorific garment and gold tore, is known 
from the time of Sargon onwards, and is not specifically Persian, but 
rather inherited from Assyria by the Achaemenids. 51 For instance, 
Ashurbanipal rewarded loyal rulers of Phoenician cities: 'I clothed 
them in multi-coloured robes, I bound their wrists with gold rings, 
and I allowed them to stand in my presence.' 52 

A few other problems in the narrative seem to indicate that 
alterations have been made to the text which do not entirely har- 
monize with the new context. Although Susa was a second capital 
city for the Elamite kingdom, making a pair with Anshan the first 
capital near Persepolis, it was not the chief residence of Persian kings 
who, by the time of Artaxerxes I, had Pasargadae, Persepolis, and 
Ecbatana at their disposal, as well as Babylon itself. Nevertheless, they 
built fine palaces in Susa. 53 An analysis of the administrative records 
from Persepolis has shown that the king spent only the winter 
months in Susa, moving on to other cities for the other three seasons: 
summer in Ecbatana, Babylon in the spring, and Persepolis in the 
autumn. 54 It does not reflect Achaemenid practice, therefore, when 
the story of Esther implies that the king and his official consort spent 
the whole year at Susa, beginning in the tenth month and ending 
with the conclusion of the following year. 

A feature of literary style in the Hebrew book of Esther is the use of 
pairs or triplets of words with the same meaning, such as 'favour and 
approval' (2: 17), 'rank and precedence' (3: 1), 'destruction, slaughter 
and annihilation' (3: 13), 'relief and deliverance' (4: 14), 'joy and 
gladness' (8: 17). 55 A similar feature of style is particular to the annals 



51 J. N. Postgate, 'Rings, Tores and Bracelets', in P. Calmeyer et al. (eds.), Beitrdge 
zur altorientalischen Archaologie und Altertumskunde, Festschrift for Bartel Hrouda 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1994), 235-45. 

52 M. Streck, Assurbanipal und die letzten assyrischen Konige (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich, 
1916), ii. 20, Annals col. ii, 93-4. 

53 O. Muscarella, 'Susa in the Achaemenid Period', in P. O. Harper et al. (eds.), The 
Royal City of Susa (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1992), 215-18. 

54 C. Tuplin, 'The Seasonal Migration of Achaemenid Kings', in H. Sancisi- 
Weerdenburg and M. Brosius (eds.), Studies in Persian History, Achaemenid History 
11 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 63-114; P. Calmeyer, 'Textual Sources for the Interpretation 
of Achaemenian Palace Decorations', Iran 18 (1980), 55-63. 

55 A full list is given by G. Gerleman, Esther, Biblischer Kommentar, Altes Testa- 
ment (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1973), 35. 
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of Ashurbanipal, much more so than the inscriptions of his prede- 
cessors, such as 'help and support', 'fast and furious', 'wickedness and 
evil-doing', 'to kill, to rob, and to annex unlawfully'. Although the 
resemblance could be due to coincidence, it is also possible that this 
is a feature that marks continuity from the royal inscriptions of the 
seventh century. 

The Assyrian features can now be explained through the proposed 
understanding of the time from which an early version of the story 
arose. It would have been composed in Assyrian Aramaic, in the 
reign of Ashurbanipal, soon after the sack of Susa, at roughly the 
same time as early versions of the Tale of Ahiqar and the Tale of 
Ashurbanipal and Samas-sum-ukin, also told in Aramaic. This dating 
is at least two hundred years earlier than the ostensible setting of the 
story at the Achaemenid court in Susa. 

In the Babylonian Talmud, in the tractate megillah devoted to 
Esther, reference is made to reading the book in the language Ashur- 
ith and in the language Eilamean. 56 In the context uncovered in this 
book, we can suggest that Assyrian' (perhaps meaning Aramaic) and 
Elamite were both languages in which early versions of the story were 
known. Given the ostensible setting of the book in the Achaemenid 
Persian period, it is relevant to note that the Persepolis Fortification 
Tablets are written in Elamite, and that Cyrus II 'the Great' has been 
shown in recent research to have been an Elamite rather than a 
Persian. 57 Elamite was the language of Susa where Assyrian Ishtar 
and her royal agent Ashurbanipal took their revenge. The presence of 
Elamite names for the princely advisers and eunuchs 58 would have 
fitted seamlessly into a rendering of the story in the Elamite language. 
The reference in the Babylonian Talmud seems to imply that an 
account of the story written in Elamite was available in perhaps the 
third century ad. This is many centuries after the latest extant 
Elamite inscriptions. 



56 I am grateful to Adam Silverstein for pointing out this reference. 

57 R. Rollinger, 'Der Stammbaum des achaimenidischen Konigshauses oder die 
Frage der Legitimitat der Herrschaft des Dareios', Archdologische Mitteilungen aus 
Iran und Turan 30 (1998), 155-209; Potts, 'Cyrus King of Anshan'. 

58 E. M. Yamauchi, 'Mordecai, the Persepolis Tablets, and the Susa Excavations', 
Vetus Testamentum 42 (1992), 272-4. 
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Susa had survived its devastation by Ashurbanipal, and remained 
the heartland of Elam with its own kings 59 until the Achaemenid 
kings took it over, and for many centuries thereafter. Even then, there 
was not a significant change, in that it was still a city for kings with 
administration in Elamite. Its contacts with Babylonia and Assyria 
remained strong: the kingdom of Elymais preserved the old name 
into the Seleucid period and beyond; and the royal road, 60 linking 
Arbela with Susa over a distance of roughly 1,300 km, ensured close 
contact between the two cities long into the Christian era. The many 
people who used that road perpetuated a close link between the old 
territory of the Assyrian heartland and Susa. 

Words, phrases, and customs found in the Hebrew book of Esther 
show some direct and some less direct influence from the late 
Assyrian period into the time when the pagan story was rewritten 
to allow Jews to incorporate the festival of Purim into their calendar. 

59 W. Henkelman, 'Persians, Medes and Elamites: Acculturation in the Neo- 
Elamite Period', in G. Lanfranchi, M. Roaf, and R. Rollinger (eds.), Continuity of 
Empire(?) (Padua: Sargon, 2003), 181-231. 

60 D. Graf, 'The Persian Royal Road System', in H. Sancisi- Weerdenburg, A. Kuhrt, 
and M. Cool Root (eds.), Continuity and Change, Achaemenid History 8 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1994), 167-89. 
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Links between Seventh-Century Assyria 
and the Hebrew Story of Esther 



The assemblies of Christian theologians who met at various times in 
the first century AD to discuss which writings should be included in 
the Bible, agreed easily upon many of them, but controversy raged 
around Esther. Many wanted to reject it. Even among Jews the book 
was controversial for its bloodthirsty heroine who does not ob- 
serve Jewish customs. Ostensibly it belonged to a genre of court 
narrative which related how deported Hebrews made good and 
overcame extraordinary obstacles in the service of foreign kings. To 
some extent, therefore, such stories were admirable in giving Jews of 
the diaspora a model for their own behaviour. Tobit belonged to this 
genre too, but even though it tells the laudable story of an exemplary 
member of the tribe of Naphthali, deported to Nineveh, who rose to 
prosperity under Sennacherib and Esarhaddon, it was rejected from 
the Palestinian canon, whereas Esther belongs to the canon of holy 
scripture in many branches of Judaism and Christianity 1 But Esther 
is not found among the Dead Sea Scrolls, nor are there quotations 
from Esther, nor allusions to the book, in the New Testament. These 
are notable absences which suggest that Esther came to be accepted as 
a sacred text in Palestine at a later date than many other books of the 
Old Testament. 

By contrast Tobit was written in Aramaic according to the 
manuscript tradition; it was, however, accepted into the Alexandrian 



1 G. Dorival, 'Les Peres et la cloture du canon', in A. van der Kooij and K. van der 
Toorn (eds.), Canonization and Decanonization (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 81-110; 102-6 
gives a detailed account of the canons and the placing of Esther. 
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canon, and so it is found, for instance, in the Roman Catholic Jerusalem 
Bible. The Protestant Church relegated it to the Apocrypha. 2 

There were probably versions of the story in Hebrew before the 
time of Christ, because Greek translations of two different versions 
exist which, if they were made around the same time as the transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch, can be dated not long after 250 bc. A later 
terminus post quern comes from 2 Maccabees, which cannot be earlier 
than 162 bc and maybe much later: a reference to the feast of Purim, 
thought to be implied in 2 Maccabees 15: 36, when a decree to 
celebrate the 13th day of Addar 'the eve of the day of Mordecai', 
was passed to commemorate an awful slaughter of the enemies of 
Jerusalem Jews in the time of Antiochus IV (175-164 bc). This 
reference shows a determination not to mention Esther or Purim 
which has led some commentators to suppose, in combination with 
other textual observations, that there was originally a separate story 
featuring Mordecai without Esther. The result of the present study 
makes that unnecessary as an early feature of the narrative. The 
reasons for avoiding her name as well as the name Purim for the 
festival may have other explanations that can only be guessed, as a 
late development. 

The reluctance of ancient scholars to accept the Hebrew book of 
Esther as a sacred writing is not difficult to appreciate. As a good 
example for Jews or Christians to follow, the book fails. Not once 
does the name of God appear in it. Not once is reference made to the 
land of Israel, nor to Jerusalem. Not a single prayer or pious deed is 
recorded in the narrative, until the Greek additions made 'improve- 
ments'. Esther, the beautiful Judaean girl, willingly went forward to 
be selected as the Persian king's concubine, and then became his 
official wife. Esther ate and drank at court, observing none of the 
fasts or dietary regulations normally enjoined upon Hebrews in the 
Pentateuch. How different from the book of Tobit, set in the court of 
late Assyrian kings, which affirms that a really virtuous Israelite 
should act differently! Tobit declares: 'All my brothers and the men 
of my race ate the food of the heathen, but for my part I would not 
eat the food of the heathen.' 



2 J. A. Sanders, 'Canon', Anchor Bible Dictionary (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 
842; Dorival, 'Les Peres', 102-6. 
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A certain uneasiness is felt by many modern Jews about celebra- 
tions for Purim. It is, of course, perfectly acceptable to have the whole 
of the Hebrew book of Esther read aloud, with people in the congre- 
gation stamping their feet, shaking rattles, and hissing and booing 
whenever the name of Haman is read out. But the tradition, which 
still survives in a few places to this day, 3 in which adult men attend 
both the service in the synagogue and the feasting afterwards cross- 
dressed, as transvestites, is clearly contrary to the law in Deuteron- 
omy 22: 5 which states: 'A woman must not wear men's clothes, nor a 
man put on women's dress; anyone who does this is detestable to 
Yahweh your God.' This injunction might be taken to suggest that 
rites of the kind observed for Ishtar-of-Nineveh were practised by 
some Hebrews, but were disapproved of in orthodox circles. 

At celebrations for Purim there are some other disquieting tradi- 
tions. It is acceptable for a person to get so drunk that he could no 
longer distinguish between saying 'Cursed be Haman' and 'Blessed be 
Mordecai'; indeed, this behaviour is positively recommended in the 
Babylonian Talmud. 4 Drunkenness is, in general, disapproved of 
among Jewish people, who take their cue from the incident in Genesis 
9: 20-7 in which Noah got drunk and was seen naked and inebriated 
by his son Ham, the ancestor of Canaan. Shem and Japheth, however, 
avoided seeing their father's nakedness, while covering him. The 
result was that Ham was cursed, whereas Shem and Japheth were 
blessed for having helped their father recover from a shameful epi- 
sode. The story illustrates the fact that that Hebrews did not hold the 
same views as Canaanites, who thought drunkenness was amusing 
and acceptable; indeed, myths from Ugarit of the fourteenth century 
bc contain scenes of feasting and drunkenness, even in one instance 
stating that a king needs a son primarily to help him get safely to bed 
after a drinking bout. In the Canaanite Legend ofAqhat, the king is 
desperate for a son, for reasons that are made explicit: 

To shut the jaws of your detractors, to drive out anyone who would do you in, 
To take your hand when you are drunk, to hold you up when you are full 
of wine, 



3 For an overview of Purim celebrations see Jewish Encyclopaedia (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1905), x. 274-8. 

4 Babylonian Talmud, Megillah 7b. 
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To roll your roof when rain softens it, to wash off your clothes on a 
muddy day. 5 

In Jewish society, by contrast, eating and drinking to excess are not 
part of accepted custom, with the notable exception of Purim. The 
Hebrew book of Esther puts an emphasis on huge, long, extravagant 
feasts in which alcohol is drunk to excess, and Esther not only joins 
in, but organizes her own banquet as an event separate from the feast 
of her consort the king. 

Another problematic custom associated with Purim is the eating 
of cakes or loaves which take the form of ears, and are sometimes 
called 'Hainan's ears' (see Fig. 6.8). This can be interpreted from an 
anthropological viewpoint as sublimated cannibalism, in which the 
victor consumes a part of his enemy. Although eating people is not 
expressly forbidden in the Bible, Deuteronomy 14: 3-8 prescribes the 
different animals that may and may not be eaten, and states categor- 
ically: 'You must eat nothing that is detestable.' Cannibalism could be 
put into this category of detestable diet, although a rabbinic argu- 
ment allows some leeway. 6 These are some of the features in the feast 
of Purim which have led scholars, both Christian and Jewish, to 
suppose that a pagan, non-Jewish festival lies behind the versions 
which we now know. Observances of Purim that can be compared to 
rites for Ishtar- of- Nineveh are: the eating of loaves or cakes shaped 
like ears, making a racket with clappers, wearing transvestite cloth- 
ing, and drunkenness; 7 but it is impossible to know whether these 
were original forms of celebration rather than later accretions derived 
from other types of carnival. 

Reasons for the acceptance of the book into canons of scripture, 
and for the incorporation of Purim into the Jewish calendar, must 
have been very persuasive. We can only suggest that there were at 
least three very influential groups in the diaspora from the seventh 
century bc onwards which would not have supported the central cult 
in Jerusalem unless the adoption of Esther and Purim was agreed. All 

5 D. Pardee's translation, ed. W. W. Hallo and K. Lawson Younger, The Context of 
Scripture (Leiden: Brill, 1997), i. 343-56, esp. 345. 

6 See Entsiklopedyah talmudit (lerusalem 1947), i. 74, and vii. cols. 428-9. I am 
grateful to Philip L. Morgenstern, who supplied me with these references, and to Sara 
Sviri for explaining the passages to me. 

7 See Jewish Encyclopaedia, x. 277-8. 
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of them probably began to live outside Palestine under Assyrian rule, 
and so had to admit the power of Nineveh and its great goddess. The 
first group is the one to which Jeremiah referred in the sixth century 
bc, revealing that Judaeans or Israelites in general, living in Lower 
Egypt at Pathros, worshipped the 'Queen of Heaven'. The second is 
the group of soldiers whose descendants' records have been found at 
Elephantine on the Upper Nile, men with their families who guarded 
the border with Kush. The third was formed of the deportees who 
came into Assyria in the time of Tiglath-Pileser III, Sargon II, and 
Sennacherib, taken from northern Israel, from Samaria, and from 
Judah. They were settled in various parts of the Assyrian homeland, 
as we have seen. All of them had reason to call the festival by an 
Assyrian word and to relate it to a story which was linked to the cultic 
calendar of Ishtar-of- Nineveh. 

The precise method for identifying Hebrew Esther as Ishtar-of-- 
Nineveh is indicated by the vestiges of a cultic calendar surviving in a 
few places in the Hebrew text, where they do not add anything to the 
story, nor do they have apparent significance or coherence. There is 
no ostensible reason why dates should be mentioned at all, let alone a 
sequence of apparently unnecessary ones, and this incongruity gives a 
clue to remnants from an older stratum of text which would have 
been coherent, for some sense can be made of them when they are 
put beside Assyrian texts relating to the cultic calendar of Ishtar-of- 
Nineveh. Her cultic calendar is based upon the appearances of 
celestial Venus in the sky according to an ideal Mesopotamian 
scheme unrelated to actual observations. 

In looking at these remnants of a calendar in the Hebrew text we 
begin by noticing that the month names Tebet, Nisan, and Addar are 
all Akkadian ones. Although they were also used by the Achaemenids 
in their Babylonian administration (which continued along trad- 
itional lines, with scribes still writing in Akkadian), records kept by 
the Persians at Susa and Persepolis used either the old Elamite month 
names or the Persian ones, but not the Akkadian ones. Moreover, the 
Hebrew text puts extraordinary emphasis on the name of the month 
and its number in the yearly sequence: 'the tenth month which is 
called Tebet' (2: 16), 'the first month, that is the month of Nisan' 
(3: 7), giving Addar as month twelve which is its place in the Assyrian 
year, whereas Addar was the first month at Susa, as we have seen. This 
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makes it clear that the Mesopotamian calendar, not the calendar of 
Susa, is used in the Hebrew text. 

The use of Akkadian month names in the Hebrew book of Esther 
allows direct association with cultic events in Assyria, and with 
compendia of celestial timings and omens derived from them, in 
particular monthly risings of Venus, as was shown in Ch. 6. 

Esther 2: 16 Month X = Tebet, Esther met the king 

Esther 3: 7 Month I = Nisan, pur was cast 

Esther 3: 12 Month I = Nisan, 13 day, scribes sent letters for 

slaughter of lews on 13 th day of month XII = Addar 
Esther 4: 11 (Month II = Ayyar), Esther did not see the king for 

30 days 
Esther 5: 1, 4 (Month II = Ayyar), 3 rd day Esther invited the king 

and Haman to banquet 
Esther 7: 2 (Month II = Ayyar, 4 th day), second day of banquet 

Esther 8: 9 Month III = Sivan, 23 day, letters for slaughter by 

Jews for 13 th Addar 
Esther 9: 1-2, 17-18 Month XII = Addar, 13 th day, slaughter in Susa and 

other cities 
Esther 9: 15, 17, 19 Month XII = Addar, 14 th day, more slaughter in 

Susa; feasting in country 
Esther 9: 18 Month XII = Addar, 15 th day, feasting in Susa and 

other cities 

As we have seen, in seventh-century Assyria, Ishtar-of-Nineveh met 
the king in Nineveh on 16th Tebet. Then they went to the akitu-house 
and drank plentifully, emerging again with ceremonies complete on 
the 21st. This fits with the month when the biblical heroine first met 
the king and was crowned. The lots were cast before Haman in Nisan, 
the month which began the Mesopotamian year. The day is not 
specified, but it must have been before the 13th day when the king 
sent out his edict as a result of the oracle obtained by casting lots. The 
casting of lots, and Mordecai's triumphal entry into Susa on a royal 
horse and wearing royal garments, led by Haman, may be compared 
with the procession from the Assyrian akitu-house into the city. 8 



8 At the city of Ashur an akitu-house was excavated outside the city walls, 
W. Andrae and H. Lenzen, Die Partherstadt Assur (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich, 1933). 
The extramural arrangement may apply to other cities too. 
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The omen-related calendar which correlates the schematic risings 
of Venus for each month of the year with predictions for earthly 
events, gives the sequence: 2nd day of Nisan — 3rd day of Ayyar — 4th 
day of Siman — 5th day of Dumuzi — 6th day of Abu — 7th day 
of Ulul — 8th day of Teshrit — 9th day of Arahsamna — 10th day 
of Kislimu — 11th day of Tebet — 12th day of Shebat — 13th day of 
Addar. 9 Into this sequence the Hebrew book of Esther, mentioning 
Nisan and then thirty days (until Ayyar), then the 3rd day and finally 
the 13th of Addar, can be fitted, with restorations in parenthesis: 
Nisan (day 2), (Ayyar) day 3, Addar day 13. These equations, incom- 
plete though they are, indicate that remnants of calendrical informa- 
tion in Hebrew Esther come from a story in which Esther was the 
Venus star whose appearances followed a regular, schematic calendar 
for cultic rites in Mesopotamia. 10 

The identification of a seventh-century background in Assyria 
requires an explanation for how to understand the ostensible Achae- 
menid setting, which must be discounted as a historical origin for the 
story, although it became important enough to override the original 
background. 

Ostensibly the time when the Hebrew book of Esther was com- 
posed is the reign of Ahasuerus'. No matter which Achaemenid king 
is identified with that name, he lived some two hundred years after 
the chain of events in Assyria which led to the sack of Susa. The 
chronology given within the text, taken at face value, presents insu- 
perable problems, as many scholars have remarked. From the dis- 
crepancies deductions can be made to further our understanding of 
how the story evolved over time, and how it was understood in 
ancient times. 

In the Hebrew story, Esther was deported from Jerusalem in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar II, around 586 bc. Ahasuerus' is the name 
of the king whose queen she became as a beautiful young girl, but the 
name evidently had more than one interpretation in antiquity. In 



9 R. Labat, Un Calendrier bahylonien (Paris: Librairie Honore Champion, 1965), 
200-3. A new edition of this text, Iqqur ipus, has been prepared by J. Finke. 

10 The calendrical details in the Hebrew text for which no astronomical explan- 
ation has yet been found are: Nisan 13 for the decree, Ayyar 4 for the second day of 
feasting, Siman 23 for letters sent. 
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Akkadian Ahshiyarshu or Ahshimarshu are spellings definitely repre- 
senting the name of Xerxes, 11 and in the book of Daniel the name 
Ahasuerus is given as a variant for Xerxes. That king ruled from 485 
to 465 bc; if this is correct, Esther was a century old by the time she 
met the king. 

The Septuagint B-text gives the king as Artaxerxes; and Josephus, 
giving a different version of the story, stated that the king was 
Artaxerxes (I) son of Xerxes, who ruled from 464 to 424 bc. 12 Persian 
words included foreign sounds for which there was no simple equiva- 
lent in Akkadian, so that to represent them in Akkadian gave rise to 
several spellings. The writing of Artaxerxes in Akkadian is Artah- 
shatsu or Artakshassu. 13 These writings do not approximate well to 
Ahasuerus, and should be regarded as giving a different name and so 
a different reign, rather than forcing both Ahasuerus' and Artaxerxes' 
names into a single identification. Alternatively, in trying to give a 
feasible chronology, attempts have been made to see Cyaxares the 
Median king, whose name in Akkadian is Uaksatar, in the name 
Ahasuerus, but this suggestion does not fit the name given for the 
king in the Hebrew story 14 Of all these spellings, Xerxes in Akkadian 
is the closest to the Hebrew Ahasuerus. An Aramaic version of the 
book 15 names Vashti as the daughter of Amil-Marduk (561-560), 
son of Nebuchadnezzar II, and so a member of the Babylonian royal 
family, not a Persian at all, and much too old to have married Xerxes 
I, let alone Artaxerxes I. 

What kind of story is it that shifts from one dynasty to another, 
from one king to a much later one, without bothering to tidy up the 
evident inconsistencies which are left in the supposedly historical 
narrative? 'Most commentators frankly admit that the author has 



11 There are minor variations on this spelling too. See K. L. Tallqvist, Assyrian 
Personal Names (Helsingfors, 1914), 18. 

12 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, 11. 184, ed. and trans. R. Marcus, Loeb edn. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Heinemann, repr. 1966), 403. 

13 There are minor variations on this spelling. See e.g. Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal 
Names, 30. 

14 See e.g. J. J. Collins, Daniel: A Commentary (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), 344, 
for Ahasuerus as a variant for Xerxes in Daniel 9: 1, and 348 for Ahasuerus as 
Cyaxares. 

15 B. Grossfeld, The Two Targums of Esther, The Aramaic Bible (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1991), xviii. 29 and 128-9. 
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here made a blunder in his chronology', 16 but this admission does not 
explain why such an obvious inconsistency was tolerable. 

An explanation can be offered which relates to a type of wisdom 
literature which has already been outlined in Ch. 5. Comparison with 
changes in the story of Ahiqar, (outlined in Ch. 9 below), shows that 
such a story could be transposed to different historical settings. 
Worshippers at Purim in more recent times re-enact events of their 
own lives within the framework of an Esther-type story, and this 
practice suggests how the occasional updating of the Hebrew book of 
Esther could have taken place. In such a milieu Xerxes and Artaxerxes 
both have their place. 

The interval of time between Mordecai's deportation and Esther's 
slaughter of enemies is too long for a human lifespan, no matter 
which Achaemenid king is supposed to be involved. The time which 
elapsed between Marduk's deportation from Babylon to Assyria by 
Sennacherib in 689, and the massacre of Elamites at the sack of Susa 
by Ashurbanipal around 647, would give a credible time-scale for the 
characters in an early story upon which Hebrew Esther may have 
been based. A sequence of events from the reign of Sennacherib to 
that of Ashurbanipal can broadly be paralleled in the Hebrew book of 
Esther and accounts for the location of the story in Susa. The 
similarities consist of people deported after the capture of Babylon, 
and a long-awaited vengeance carried out in two separate operations 
in and around Susa. Ashurbanipal's campaign of destruction, first in 
Susa, and then in the surrounding countryside, is described as two 
distinct events, just like the two massacres ordered by Esther which 
are linked in the Hebrew book to the two dates for celebrating 
Purim. 17 Marduk and Ishtar are the two gods who direct the course 
of events leading to victory, based in Susa, just as Mordecai and 
Esther manage to triumph over enemies of the Jews in Susa. If 
Sennacherib's second consort Naqia came from Judah rather than 
some other West Semitic city-state, the marriage of a Hebrew de- 
portee to a great king, replacing his first wife, may also be inferred as 
a parallel. 



16 L. B. Paton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Esther, 
International Critical Commentary (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1908), 169. 

17 Dates are: Addar 14 in towns and Addar 15 in walled cities (Esther 9: 19). 
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From the viewpoint of an Achaemenid setting, and with regard to 
Israelite history up to that time, the choice of Susa is problematic. 
There is no known occasion on which Israelites were deported there, 
although 'sons of Elam' are mentioned in Ezra 2: 7 and Nehemiah 
7: 12 and 34 among Hebrews who returned to Jerusalem from 
abroad. According to the story in Esther the Persian king seems to 
be resident permanently at Susa, but we know that the king spent 
only the winter months in Susa. Neither Esther nor Mordecai is a 
character mentioned elsewhere in biblical or apocryphal literature, so 
they have no credentials as Jews who arrived in Susa, no authority 
derived from links with the past history of the Hebrew people. 

The explicit and clearest purpose of the Hebrew book of Esther is 
to explain the feast of Purim, a festival which is still important in the 
Jewish calendar. The story describes the supposedly historical back- 
ground against which the feast was instituted, and why it is cele- 
brated on a day in walled cities such as Jerusalem, different from its 
date on the previous day, in unwalled cities. This function, authen- 
ticating a major festival that had special relevance to Jews living 
abroad, was a prime reason for accepting the book into the canon 
of scripture for Jews. Although it authenticates Purim and fixes its 
dates, the Hebrew text fails to describe most of the various types of 
celebration traditionally enjoyed at Purim. On the one hand there is 
the story, and on the other there are specific kinds of festivities 
unjustified by biblical text. 

A pivotal role for our understanding of the Assyrian background 
comes from the Cultic Commentaries, in particular from the Ordeal of 
Marduk with its reinterpretation of the conflict with chaos based on 
the standard Epic of Creation. 18 There lies the evidence for the 
deliberate transition from the history of mortals 19 to the mytho- 
logical actions of deities, and some of the ingredients appropriate 
to the eventual story of Esther are clear in the text. Nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century scholars, who tried so hard to track down the 
relevant Mesopotamian myth, did not have this evidence at their 

18 A. Silverstein, 'The Book of Esther and the Enuma Elish', Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 69 (2006), 209-23. 

19 See G. Frame, Babylonia 689-627 bc: A Political History (Leiden: Nederlands 
historisch-archaeologisch Instituut te Istanbul, 1992), 59, for discussion and 
bibliography. 
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disposal, and followed the rhetoric of lamentation found in the latter 
prophets in their certainty that Nineveh and Assyria were utterly 
destroyed in 612 bc. Even now the Cultic Commentaries are not well 
known because they are preserved in such a laconic form, as if 
preliminary to a rounded composition. In defying a coherent and 
attractive sequence they have not recommended themselves for an- 
thologies in translation, nor are they traditional Mesopotamian 
works with clear antecedents in older writings. The Assyrians mainly 
took and adapted myths and epics from their southern neighbours in 
Babylonia, but in this instance exceptional events, directed against 
Babylon by Assyrians, caused them to construct a new myth to 
explain how a catastrophe on earth had its counterpart in heaven. 

In the Ordeal of Marduk we have some of the close correspond- 
ences that were lacking in other Mesopotamian myths with which 
early scholars tried so unconvincingly to make comparisons. Marduk 
is the named hero, he withdraws from normal life, and Ishtar his 
relative helps him. He is not presented as blameworthy, but there is a 
criminal who helped him and who has been punished with death. 
The Ordeal of Marduk is remarkable for its sympathetic portrayal of 
Marduk: someone else is the real criminal, and Ishtar-of-Nineveh, 
the Assyrian goddess, is on Marduk's side, treating him as her own 
son. Although it is written purely as myth acted out by deities, it is 
anchored in historical events of the seventh century. 

The Assyrian background provides answers to two key questions 
that could not be answered if the Achaemenid background was 
supposed to be historical: why, if the events in the story were factual, 
were they veiled behind a tale reminiscent of the Arabian Nights? If 
the events are not historical, why was Purim declared an annual 
festival to commemorate events that never happened? 20 

The Assyrian historical background and the myth that arose from 
it make sense of several episodes in the Hebrew book of Esther. 
Although lot-casting was and still is a widespread custom that has 
many serious applications as well as a great role in board-games and 

20 R. E. Herst, 'The Purim Connection', Union Seminary Quarterly Review 28 
(1973), 139-45, repr. in C. A. Moore, Studies in the Book of Esther (New York: Ktav, 
1982); H. Cazelles, 'Note sur la composition du rouleau d'Esther', in H. Gross and 
F. Mussner (eds.), Lex tua Veritas, Festschrift for Hubert Junker (Trier: Paulinus- 
Verlag, 1961), 424, reprinted in Moore, Studies. 
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card games, details of procedure and timing in ch. 3 of the Hebrew 
story reflect Assyrian practice. The lot, with its Assyrian name pur 
and its explanatory gloss, is cast in the month of Nisan, the month 
when the great New Year festival took place in Babylon. 'In the first 
month, that is the month of Nisan, of the twelfth year of king 
Ahasuerus, they cast the pur (that is, the goral) before Hainan.' The 
episode in Esther emphasizes the timing of the action, 'from Nisan at 
the beginning of the year to Addar at the end of the year' as well as the 
action itself. By comparison with the way in which lots were cast 
before gods in Assyria, as described in Ch. 6, their use in the Hebrew 
story confirms that Haman, before whom the lots were cast, was 
originally a god. Since the story takes place in Susa, it is natural that 
he should reside there because he was a major Elamite god, and 
natural that the king should seek an oracle from him by the casting 
of lots. In Achaemenid times one might expect the king to seek an 
oracle from the Persian god Ahura-Mazda, whose power is the only 
one acknowledged in royal inscriptions. A notable feature of the 
Esther story is how the fates are apparently fixed for the year by 
Haman, but Esther, like Ishtar, has the power to change fate at the last 
moment. It is Haman who decides the details for the king, as if he 
were the god giving the oracle deciding to exterminate Jews. An 
interpretation of Haman as a major Elamite god at Susa, 21 deciding 
the fates for the coming year, is one way of making sense of what 
would otherwise be an obscure episode. 

Another aspect of the Hebrew story that makes good sense with 
knowledge of the Assyrian background is the massacre of people. 
When Esther rose to a position of real importance with the power to 
overcome the enemies of the Jews, she behaved with an unnecessary 
ferocity, requesting of the king that an extra day be granted for the 
slaughter of non-Jews in Susa, even though the story attributed 
hostility against the Jews only to the wicked courtier Haman and 
his family. Therefore Esther might well be accused of slaughtering 
innocent people for no good reason. Further than that, not content 
with bloody massacre, she wanted to put the corpses of Hainan's sons 



21 Note Strabo 512 names 'Persian' gods at a later period as Anaitis, Omanos 
(Humban) and Anadatos, which implies that the cult of Humban persisted after the 
Achaemenid period. 
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on public display. A clear motive for the slaughter at the end of the 
story is lacking. Why should Esther want to slay 510 people in Susa 
and 75,000 in the provinces, when the plot of Haman was essentially 
a personal vendetta? Was it not sufficient that she had saved her 
people from destruction? Why did the king allow so many of his 
own people to be slaughtered? Answers to these questions lie in the 
background of belief throughout the ancient Near East: that retali- 
ation belongs to the gods. Esther decides upon revenge by herself, 
and exults in carnage. In this respect she acts like a deity. 

From the viewpoint of the Assyrian jester's art and the example of 
well-known compositions of Babylonian wisdom literature, a better 
understanding is possible for the depiction of Ahasuerus in the 
Hebrew story. The Hebrew book of Esther presents a quite different 
picture of Achaemenid kings from the idealistic one painted by 
Xenophon in his description of the education of Cyrus, or the 
adulatory one of Ezra and Nehemiah. It depicts a king effete from 
luxury, emasculated by decadence, dominated by his women, by 
eunuchs, and by a scheming minister. Such a picture bears a marked 
resemblance to some writings of Old Testament prophets who revel 
in the theme that pride comes before a fall; likewise Greek stories 
about Assyrian kings have a similar theme: Ninos, Semiramis, and 
Sardanapallos are stereotypes of denigratory 'orientalism'. This is not 
just cheap ridicule of barbarians, but belongs to a philosophical and 
literary template shared by Jews and Athenians who did not have 
kings: great empires rise and fall because of the personal strengths 
and failings of individual kings. This is different from our current 
ways of evaluating change, assigning it to economic factors that 
include demography, climate, natural resources, trade, and organiza- 
tion. The Assyrian empire, the greatest ever seen in its time, fell. 
Therefore its latter rulers must have been corrupt and decadent. The 
syllogism appeared to be logical. By the time the final Hebrew version 
of the story was made, the Achaemenid empire had come to an end, 
therefore its latter kings must have been decadent. So Esther and 
Mordecai play a far more important role than the king, who appears 
to have no discretion in organizing the affairs of his own kingdom; at 
first Haman is the master of fate who decides upon the year's actions, 
and then Esther has the ability to change destiny, while the great king 
of the Persians is relegated to the background, a generally benign and 
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rather ridiculous figure with human frailties, unable to control his 
own wife, lacking the wisdom and dignity of a successful monarch. 
Yet there is no undercurrent of suggestion that kingship is a wrong 
form of government; it is there to be endured and manipulated. 

Another episode that does not fit a historical Achaemenid back- 
ground but is readily explicable in a context of Assyrian deities is 
Mordecai's daily access to the exclusive royal harem, manned by 
eunuchs, after Esther was taken there (2: 11). It cannot be explained 
in terms of mortal deportees at the Achaemenid court, but makes 
sense as episodes of divine interaction, whether as planets acting in 
conjunction, or as statues of pagan gods processing to meet in a temple. 
Similarly, Mordecai as the god Marduk refusing to bow down to Haman 
bears new interpretations in a pagan context: the statue of a subservient 
god would be placed in a submissive position below the top god in the 
latter's temple, as if he were a captive paying homage to his conqueror, 
and the subservience would have its counterpart in celestial events, such 
as the setting of a star or its eclipse by a brighter star. 

The choice of Susa as a location for the story, and the king's 
invariable residence there, is also explicable from an Assyrian rather 
than an Achaemenid background, as discussed in Ch. 7. 

The long gap of many centuries between events of seventh-century 
Assyria and the late introduction of Purim into the Jewish calendar 
needs to be filled as far as possible, in order to support the implica- 
tion that pro -Assyrian Israelites remained in Assyria and in Egypt, in 
conditions that enabled continuity of festivals. At first sight this poses 
a major difficulty. We must travel in time through several long 
periods when different dynasties ruled in Mesopotamia, and very 
few written records survive, in contrast to the abundant material of 
the late Assyrian period. 

612-539 bc Neo-Babylonians including Nebuchadnezzar and 

Nabonidus 
539-312 bc Achaemenid Persians — ostensible time of Ahasuerus' 

312-C.200 bc Seleucid successors of Alexander the Great 

c.200 bc-ad 224 Parthians — kingdom of Adiabene 

The gap can be filled from several pieces of evidence, including the 
survival of cities, the persistence of ancient cults, and the eventual 
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formation of a centralized state in Assyria named Adiabene, where 
Nineveh was 'a great city of Adiabene', according to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, writing in the late fourth century AD. 22 This new king- 
dom of Adiabene had come into existence in the late Seleucid period 
and continued to flourish into Parthian times, with Arbela as its 
main city; and it included Hamadan, which was the old Median 
capital city Ecbatana. 23 

The famous Royal Road connecting Sardis to Susa, which Herod- 
otus (5. 52-3) described, was taken over from the Assyrian empire by 
the Achaemenid kings and presumably persisted into the Parthian 
period. 24 By the improvement and extension of main roads, it be- 
came possible for empires to grow ever larger with centralized con- 
trol. Details of the route from Susa to Assyria are known from a 
Letter of Arsames, a Persian satrap of Egypt writing in Aramaic, 
which gives the Assyrian names of cities through which the road 
passed: La'ir is Lahiru, where the Assyrian queen's estates are docu- 
mented in seventh-century records from Nineveh; Arzuhin which is 
likewise attested in Assyrian records, and Arbela. 25 This gives a 
particularly close relationship between Susa and Arbela, where the 
Ishtar-of-Arbela was, as we have seen, very closely associated and 
sometimes interchangeable with Ishtar-of-Nineveh. The position of 
Arbela on the Royal Road explains its importance in Assyrian times 
as well as its choice as the capital city of Adiabene. 

Not only the cities and royal roads but also the types of literature 
that resonate with the story of Esther continued through changes of 
power. In southern Mesopotamia, from texts found in Uruk and 
Babylon, comes a text from Parthian Babylon which resembles the 
Assyrian Cultic Commentaries, showing how historical events were 
mythologized and related to celestial motions, linking them with the 



22 Ammianus Marcellinus, 23. 6, 22. 

23 Jewish Encyclopaedia s.v. Adiabene; J. Teixidor, 'The Kingdom of Adiabene and 
Hatra', Berytus 17 (1967), 1-11; F. de Callatay, Abdissares l'Adiabenien', Iraq 58 
(1996), 135-45. 

24 See A. Silverstein, Postal Systems in the Pre-Modern Islamic World (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007), ch. 1. 

25 Text: see B. Porten and A. Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient 
Egypt, i. Letters (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1986), 114; comments: D. Graf, 'The 
Persian Royal Road System', in H. Sancisi-Weerdenburg, A. Kuhrt and M. Cool Root 
(eds.), Continuity and Change, Achaemenid History 8, (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 167-89. 
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Fig. 8.1. View over Arbela from the citadel. 



mythical defeat of chaos; 26 and references to the Love Lyrics which 
show a close relationship between Marduk of Babylon and Ishtar- 
of-Nineveh, also from the Parthian period. 27 These late texts show 
the continuation of the particular literature which lies behind the 
composition of the Hebrew book of Esther, persisting in Babylonia 
for many centuries after 612 bc. In the great city Babylon, the temple 
of the New Year festival, far from being a dilapidated relic of an 
irrelevant past, was rebuilt in the Parthian period. 28 Continuity in 
cuneiform, however, was restricted to a few southern centres. In 
Assyria itself, cuneiform died out, but we can assume, from 
the continuity of its temples and deities, that rituals were still per- 
formed, transferred into Aramaic. This makes plausible a continuity 



26 F. Reynolds, 'Stellar Representations of Tiamat and Qingu in a learned Calendar 
Text', in K. van Lerberghe and G. Voet (eds.), Languages and Cultures in Contact, 42nd 
Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale 1995, Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 96 
(Leuven: Peeters, 1999), 369-78. 

27 P. Hibbert, 'LiebeslyrikinderarsakidischenZeit', Weltdes Orients 15 (1994), 93-5. 

28 J. Schmidt, 'Das Bit akltu von Babylon', Baghdader Mitteilungen 33 (2002), 
281-317, has re-evaluated and redated the building, using old excavations records 
and material finds. 
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in festivals for the descendants of deportees who lived in Assyria 
from the late eighth century to the Roman period. Many of them, as 
we have seen, were Israelites, some of them Samaritans whose central 
place of worship was not Jerusalem but Mt. Gerizim — Bethel, where 
the Mosaic laws had been inscribed on stone. 

The Babylonian rabbis considered the Jewish minority population 
in Adiabene to be descendants of Hebrews deported to Halahhu by 
Sargon II in 722/721 bc, an opinion which corresponds to biblical 
accounts relating the destination of Israelites deported after the fall of 
Samaria. 29 

Queen Helena of Adiabene in the mid first century AD was con- 
verted from paganism to Judaism by a Jew in Assyria at the same time 
as her son Izates was converted while he lived in Babylonia before his 
accession. According to an Armenian source, she had been the wife of 
the king of Armenia, after whose death the Parthian king Sanatruq 
sent her to rule Mesopotamia. 30 At that time the Romans were ruled 
by Claudius (10 bc-ad 54). Izates had spent his early years in 
southern Babylonia, at a time when scholars in Uruk still had a 
cuneiform library, 31 and when the akitu- festival house of Bel in 
Babylon was still in use from its Parthian rebuilding. We know 
about his life from Josephus: born of an incestuous relationship, he 
became king, and piously submitted to adult circumcision after his 
conversion. A fine statue of Izates was put in one of the great Parthian 
temples at Hatra, 32 perhaps because a Parthian king had made his 
mother queen of Mesopotamia, and because he had supported the 
Parthian king in a time of trouble. Izates himself, who had sent 
supplies to Jerusalem to relieve a famine, was buried together with 
his mother in Jerusalem. 33 At Hamadan, which lay within the terri- 
tory of Adiabene, within the ruins of what was once a Jewish quarter, 
there is still a shrine containing a mausoleum attributed by local 

29 See A. Oppenheimer, Babylonia Judaica in the Talmudic Period (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1983), 21, for the rabbinic text in the original and in translation. 

30 R. W. Thomson, Moses Khorenats' i : History of the Armenians (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1978), bk. 2 ch. 35. 

31 J. Oelsner, Materialen zur babylonischen Gesellschaft und Kultur in hellenistischer 
Zeit (Budapest: Eotvos University Press, 1986); O. Pedersen, Archives and Libraries 
(Bethesda: CDL Press, 1998), 204-10. 

32 Teixidor, 'Kingdom of Adiabene'. 

33 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, 20. 43-6. 
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Fig. 8.2. Statue of Izates-Athlou, 
found at Hatra. 





Fig. 8.3. Hebrew inscription carved in stone on the cenotaph of Esther 
at Hamadan. 

tradition to Esther and Mordecai. 34 No biblical text supports this. 
The attribution is sometimes thought unlikely to be original, since a 
Jewish colony was founded there by the Sassanian king Yazdegerd I 

34 Esther's cenotaph is slightly smaller than Mordecai's; see e.g. E. Flandin and 
P. Coste, Voyage en Perse (Paris 1851), i. 385. 
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(ad 399-420), 35 and the architecture of the shrine itself does not 
reveal early antiquity. But a Jewish presence there is perhaps earlier, 
for two centuries after the death of Izates the synagogue at Dura 
Europus, which lies on the Euphrates just beyond the probable 
border of Adiabene, gave remarkable prominence to the story of 
Esther on its famous wall painting. 36 The scene shows the heroine 
presented like a goddess on a throne, in which the mantle and 
trousers of several figures follow the same fashion as those worn by 
Izates on his statue at Hatra. 37 These are indications that Helena and 
Izates had enormous prestige, among both the Jewish and the Par- 
thian populations of the Near East. 

The cult of Ishtar-of-Arbela, continuing into the fourth century ad, 
showed extraordinary persistence in the face of Christianity, which 
gained converts early but took a long time to achieve a major presence. 
Although the earliest bishop was appointed to Arbela, by then a major 
city in the kingdom of Adiabene, around the third century ad, the 
pagan cult was still alive in 355, when a priest of the goddess 'Sharbel- 
of- Arbela' who had recently converted to Christianity, was martyred 
during the persecutions of Shapur II — on the 12th day of the month 
Kanun (Babylonian Tebet), just before the traditional festival began. 38 
The name of the goddess in a Syriac text, Sharbel, is a variant form of 
Issar-Bel (Assyrian Ishtar) whose cult continued at Ashur and Hatra. 39 
So Assyrian Ishtar was still venerated during the late Seleucid and 
Parthian period, in splendid buildings both at the ancient Assyrian 
capital city of Ashur, and nearby at Hatra. In neighbouring Armenia a 
great temple of Ishtar- Nanay was still a great centre for pagan worship 
until St Gregory the Illuminator succeeded in abolishing the cult and 

35 E. Herzfeld, Archaeological History of Iran. Schweich Lectures 1934 (London: 
Oxford University Press for the British Academy, 1935), 105-6. 

36 See D. Levit-Tawil, 'Queen Esther at Dura: Her Imagery in Light of Third- 
Century C.E. Oriental Syncretism', Irano-Judaica 4, (1999), 274-97, for a recent 
discussion. 

37 Teixidor, 'Kingdom of Adiabene'. 

3s p Peeters, 'Le 'Passionaire d' Adiabene', Analecta Bollandiana 43 (1925), 261- 
304, esp. 277-81. He was writing when Issar-Bel at Ashur and Hatra was still thought 
to be a male god, a variant for Ashur. 

39 J. T. Milik, 'Dedicaces faites par les dieux', Recherches d'epigraphie proche- 
oriental 1 (Paris: Geuthner, 1972), 344 and 374; K. Beyer, Die aramaische Inschriften 
aus Assur, Hatra und dem ubrigen Mesopotamien (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1998), 152. 
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making Christianity the state religion around ad 300. 40 Festivals of 
Ishtar in Assyria would thus have overlapped with the writing of the 
Babylonian Talmud in the third to fourth centuries ad, in which Esther 
was regarded as the Venus star: 'Rabbi Nehemya says: Hadassah was her 
name. Why then was she called Esther? All people called her so after 
Ishtahar (the planet Venus).' 41 

These details give one location and historical situation in which 
the story of essentially pagan deities and acceptance of the feast of 
Purim might have found favour with Jewish authorities in Palestine 
and Babylonia, arising from the continuing presence of Israelites in 
Assyria. The cult of Assyrian Ishtar persisted side-by-side with Jewish 
practices in the same region as had witnessed the great deeds of 
Sennacherib and his family. 

What happened to the Israelite soldiers and their families stationed 
in Elephantine during the Achaemenid period is unknown. The tem- 
ple built there has a style and layout suggesting that its builders came 
from the northern kingdom of Israel, perhaps in the time of Manasseh 
when Samarians were serving in the heart of the Assyrian army and the 
invasion of Egypt was under way. 42 Its final days seem to be many 
decades before Alexander the Great and the rise of the Ptolemies, and 
we can only assume that any displaced Jews, retaining their old links 
with Assyrian customs, found employment elsewhere in Egypt. Also 
possible is a new influx of people who were already accustomed to 
celebrate Purim elsewhere, such as the settlement of Samaritans in 
Egypt by Alexander the Great and Ptolemy I. 43 

40 G. Azarpay, 'Nana, the Sumero-Akkadian goddess of Transoxiana', Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 96 (1976), 536-42. 

41 L. Goldschmidt, Der babyhnische Talmud (Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1933), iii. 
Tractate Megillah 13a; similarly in Targum Sheni; see C. A. Moore (ed.), Studies in the 
Book of Esther (New York: Ktav, 1982), p. xl. 

42 S. G. Rosenberg, 'The Jewish Temple at Elephantine', Near Eastern Archaeology 
67 (2004), 4-13. 

43 E. Schiirer, 'The Story of Ahiqar', rev. and ed. G. vermes, F. Millar, M. Good- 
man, The History of the Jewish people in the age of Jesus Christ, 3/1, (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark 1986), 38-44, 58-60. The Assyrians referred to northern Israelites in 
their army as 'people of Samaria', with an Akkadian term which probably included 
the whole province of Samaria rather than just its capital city. Later on, 'Samaritans' 
as a religious group were called SMRYM, a Hebrew term meaning 'keepers' (of the 
Torah), and considered themselves to be based on Shechem and Mt. Gerizim-Bethel, 
rather than Samaria. Similarity of sound between 'Samarians' and SMRYM allowed a 
double entendre as well as confusion. 
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The Hebrew book of Esther, therefore, arose from a festival cele- 
brated by Israelites who had lived in Assyria since 721 bc. In their 
own way they observed an Assyrian festival of Ishtar, and adopted the 
rites of Purim into their own culture. When at last a royal family 
converted to Judaism succeeded in ruling the region as an independ- 
ent state, the powerful queen Helena promoted the interests of her 
son, just as Naqia had done for her son and grandson. So great was 
the influence of Helena and Izates, that they may have been influen- 
tial in gaining acceptance for the book of Esther and the Purim 
festival; it may be significant that Josephus tells both the story of 
Esther and the story of Izates. 

When the pagan story was taken up and adapted by Jews at a later 
period, there must be very good reasons why it was acceptable after 
the Second Temple was built in Jerusalem, and after Sanballat reno- 
vated the Samaritan shrine on Mt. Gerizim. One reason comes from 
the nature of Marduk and Ishtar-of-Nineveh in the late Assyrian 
period. In being worshipped abroad without his own shrine, Marduk 
achieved some kind of transcendence, far away from his physical cult 
centre, a god who controlled decisions for the whole world by 
allocating fates, through possession of the Tablet of Destinies. It is 
this power to determine fates that became one of the hot philosoph- 
ical issues of later times, and the Hebrew book of Esther explores 
them. Is fate absolute, or can it be altered? How is it altered? Do 
people have free will, and if so, how much? By shifting Haman, 
Esther, and Mordecai from deities who controlled fate to mortals 
who could alter it, the story became an exploration of a fundamental 
theological issue. 



From History into Myth: 
Evolution of a Story 



With a historical core of events in seventh-century Assyria identified 
at the heart of the Hebrew book of Esther, several stages in the 
evolution of the story, and the different writings incorporated into 
it, can be identified or proposed. The main shifts are: from a descrip- 
tion of the deeds of mortals to a myth of divine actions; from a myth 
to a pseudo-historical tale of mortals; from an Assyrian tale to a 
Hebrew story with a supposed Israelite background. Changes in 
ostensible historical background are contrasted with the supernatural 
longevity of the hero and heroine. An analysis of subsequent Aramaic 
and Greek translations, with an extraordinary number of additions 
to and subtractions from the Hebrew text, helps to identify some 
redactions of the story, illustrating some ways in which it was altered 
to make it relevant to later historical events. Possible involvement of 
Samaritans in the acceptance of the Hebrew version is suggested from 
some pieces of indirect evidence. 

Sennacherib's sack of Babylon in 689 began a sequence of tragic 
and dramatic events involving retribution and the shifting of blame. 
The god of Babylon must become reconciled, the Elamites' scheming 
must be brought into the open, the people of Susa must pay the price 
for interfering in Babylonian affairs. Assyria and its gods must be 
shown in the best possible light, and must shoulder the responsibility 
for wreaking revenge, with the goddess Ishtar playing a leading role. 
To achieve these ends, a sequence of literary composition was set in 
motion, beginning with texts composed as royal inscriptions in 
which the gods came down to earth to carry out acts of revenge at 
Susa in Ashurbanipal's reign, and to mingle with mortals. The cultic 
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calendar of the planet Venus as Assyrian Ishtar was linked to annal- 
istic records of events. These contemporary, official accounts in 
Akkadian cuneiform, recorded on stone and on clay prisms and 
cylinders, began a train of compositions. 

A triumphal feast held by Ishtar-of-Arbela and observances of her 
cult was integral to the celebration of final victory over Elamites at 
Susa. Victorious deeds would have been proclaimed, certainly in 
Akkadian, and perhaps also in Aramaic, in a detailed composition 
similar to Sargon II's letter to the gods reporting the tribulations and 
successes of his eighth campaign in epic style. The text would have 
been recorded in Akkadian cuneiform on clay, and possibly trans- 
lated into Aramaic, since it was read out on a public occasion at a 
time when Aramaic had become the lingua franca of the Near East. 
This deduced text would follow on directly from the annalistic 
record. 

Soon after the real events took place, the deeds were narrated or 
enacted as part of a ritual through which historical events were 
entirely transposed into the divine sphere and presented as celestial 
movements according to an established calendar in Assyria. The 
occasion was the akitu-festival of Ishtar-of-Nineveh which took 
place both at Nineveh and at Arbela, when the cosmic victory of 
Ishtar over the forces of chaos was celebrated in a text derived from 
the standard Epic of Creation. Allusions to this text are found in the 
Ishtar Temple Inscription, found at Nineveh, in which the goddess is 
invoked with the epithets and attributes of the victorious deity. 1 At 
that royal occasion, rites included loud music, transvestites, and 
drunken feasting during which the body parts of slain foes were 
represented as cakes and eaten with relish. The king retired to the 
secluded festival temple outside the city walls, and replicated the 
world's first act of reproduction with the goddess. His right to 
continue ruling was confirmed, and fates were cast before the deity 
to determine events for the following year. The event is represented 
in part by the seventh-century text The Marduk Ordeal, demonstrat- 
ing the complete change from the mortal king and his Assyrian army 
to the activities of deities. It belongs to a genre entirely different from 



1 A. Fuchs, in R. Borger, Beitrdge zur Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz 1996), 258-96. 
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royal inscriptions and letters to gods, yet in other ways it is closely 
connected. Written in cuneiform Akkadian, it served as a framework 
for the mythic representation of earthly events. 

All three compositions so far in the sequence are seventh-century 
compositions made in Akkadian, and possibly available also in Ara- 
maic translations or paraphrases. From the same time various other 
Cultic Commentaries show that episodes in the Epic of Creation were 
being reinterpreted by ancient scholars to show their significance for 
current events. From this time onwards there is the likelihood that a 
version existed, whether orally or in writing, in the Elamite language 
spoken by the indigenous inhabitants of Susa, since the Babylonian 
Talmud refers to the Esther story in Elamite. 2 This suggestion brings 
to mind direct connections between Susa and Arbela, because the 
royal road stretched between the two cities, and because their akitu- 
festivals honouring Ishtar were both celebrated in the month named 
as Addar. 

The allusion in the Hebrew text to the deportation of Mordecai 
and Esther in the time of Jeconiah around 586 bc, however, abandons 
an Assyrian milieu and gives a revised background in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar II of Babylon, early in the sixth century, a period in 
which we deduce at least one reworking. As a possible version no 
longer extant, it would presumably have been told in Aramaic. It may 
have been adapted by deported Israelites who had lived in Assyria 
since the deportations of Tiglath-Pileser III in 733-732, and of 
Sargon II in 721; by Judaeans who had lived in Assyria and Babylonia 
since 586 in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar II, as well as by Levantine 
soldiers who guarded the frontier of the Upper Nile or were based in 
Paturisu on the Lower Nile; a theme closely connected to the events 
of Nebuchadnezzar's time remained in the much later Targums to 
Esther. Mention of Nebuchadnezzar automatically recalls the fall of 
Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple, which suggests a pos- 
sible purpose for such a version: to engage sympathy and support for 
the rebuilding of the Second Temple; yet Jerusalem is not mentioned 
in any extant, later version of the Esther story, an omission which 



2 Babylonian Talmud, Tractate Megillah, on the various languages in which Esther 
was available, including 'Eilamean for Eilameans'. I thank Adam Silverstein for 
drawing my attention to this. 
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may be related to the unorthodox Samaritan tradition suggested 
below. 

Greek and Aramaic versions of the story are very far apart in time, 
and are mentioned only briefly here for particular points that may 
help to trace the inclusion or exclusion of Assyrian elements, and to 
show how updating to the ostensible historical background was 
made. 

In three versions of the story in Greek, some changes are found 
which suggest the social and religious background in which the 
Hebrew book had flourished. The three are: the Septuagint B-text, 
composed around 100 bc; the Septuagint A-text or Lucianic version 
(also known as the Alpha-text), perhaps of similar date; 3 and the 
account given by Josephus in Antiquities of the Jews, book 11, pub- 
lished some two centuries later, in ad 93. None of these three 
corresponds closely to the Hebrew book. In the case of the Septuagint 
B-text, it is the only Greek translation of a Hebrew book that does 
not follow very closely the known Hebrew text. The A-text and 
Josephus' version are even further from it. Why were so many 
different changes made? 

A possible answer lies not only in the additions, which plainly try 
to turn the text into a more pious story suitable for holy scripture, 
but in the omissions. All three omit or change the date when Esther 
met the king, which, as we have seen, belongs specifically to the cultic 
calendar for Ishtar-of- Nineveh. The B-text does refer to lot-casting to 
determine the future, but the A-text and Josephus omit it. The A-text 
downplays the festival which the story was designed to authenticate. 

The story told by Josephus, far from being a paraphrase of the 
biblical book, is a distinctly different version, which does not follow 
closely the A-text or the B-text in a consistent way. 4 He omitted or 
altered the calendrical information but included the occasional detail 



3 Comparison between the Greek and Hebrew texts are clearly presented by 
K. H. Jobes, The Alpha-Text of Esther. Its Character and Relationship to the Masoretic 
Text (Atlanta: SBL, 1996), Appendix 1: The Parallel Texts of Esther. 

4 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, 11. 184, ed. and trans. R. Marcus, Jewish 
Antiquities, Loeb edn. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Heine- 
mann, 1937, repr. 1966), who gives divergences from the Hebrew and Septuagint 
versions in his notes. For a general assessment of some literary aspects see 
L. H. Feldman, 'Hellenizations in Josephus' version of Esther', Proceedings of the 
American Philological Society 101 (1970), 143-70. 
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unknown in extant versions, such as specifics of honorific gifts given 
to Mordecai; and a few of his additions are the same as Greek 
additions made to the biblical text, including a reference to God's 
support of Mordecai, 5 and other references to God. Divergences in 
Josephus' version are not paralleled in the Targums. Esther was living 
in Babylon when she was selected for the king; and the formal 
marriage took place not in the month of Tebet, but in the month of 
Addar. In using the word angaroi for messengers, Josephus appears to 
be using not a loan from the Babylonian nagiru 'herald', as was once 
suggested, but a Persian word for a mounted courier which is also 
found in Egyptian demotic. 6 If this is correct, it suggests that he may 
have relied on a version current in demotic Egyptian language in 
which the Persian loanword had remained for several centuries after 
the Achaemenid dynasty came to an end; he certainly did not take it 
from any of the versions now extant in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Greek. 
Some other differences include: Mordecai moved from Babylon to 
Susa after Esther had been crowned by the king; they did not come 
together as deportees. The king at court was surrounded by guards 
wielding axes, a detail absent from the Hebrew story. Mordecai heard 
of the eunuch's conspiracy against the king from one of their servants 
who is given the Persian name Barnabazos. Josephus elaborates in 
explaining why Mordecai would not bow down to Haman, and 
emphasizes Haman's hatred of the Jews; these are additions which 
Josephus might have made in order to give special appeal to a 
readership in Jerusalem. Perhaps for a similar reason Josephus gives 
the king as Artaxerxes I, in whose reign the temple in Jerusalem was 
rebuilt according to many scholars. 7 He may have made the change in 
order to emphasize that persecution of the Jews abroad was closely 
connected to the rebuilding of the temple in Jerusalem, according to 
his role as a zealous defender of Jewish religion and culture. The 

5 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, 11. 259. 

6 Marcus, Jewish Antiquities, 411, note f for the Babylonian derivation; K. Ryholt, 
'The Assyrian Invasion of Egypt in Egyptian Literary Tradition', in J. G. Dercksen, 
Assyria and Beyond: Studies Presented to Mogens Trolie Larsen (Leiden: Nederlands 
historisch-archaeologisch Institut te Istanbul, 2004), 493, for the Persian loanword 
used in demotic Egyptian. 

7 Marcus, Jewish Antiquities, Appendix B, 506; D. Edelman, The Origins of the 
'Second' Temple. Persian Imperial Policy and the Rebuilding of Jerusalem (London: 
Equinox, 2005). 
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Artaxerxes of the B-text may be a different king, or have a different 
purpose. Esther showed Haman's letter, after his death, to the king, 
an episode not present in any other version. 

An addition in the A-text gives the epithet 'Macedonian' to 
Haman, for which one possible interpretation is that it alludes to 
the rebellion against Macedon in which Samaritans were probably 
forced out of Samaria. 8 The epithet replaced the Agagite' of the 
Hebrew. The B-text and Josephus replaced Agagite' with 'Bougaios', 
for which one likely understanding is the Homeric Greek adjective, 
an identical word meaning a bully, although other proposals have 
been made. 9 The epithets added to the name of Haman give a useful 
clue to how a writer might update his character without altering the 
personal name: by adding an epithet or genealogy appropriate to the 
new setting. 

The two Targums that are known reached their current form 
probably in the seventh century AD, 10 many centuries after Josephus, 
but presumably incorporated much earlier material. The complex- 
ities of their dating and textual analysis do not concern us here; but 
neither one gives the precise text now known in Hebrew, and they 
include and exclude different items. Both are written in western 
Aramaic, showing that they were written or compiled in Palestine, 
but at least one intrusion from eastern Aramaic has been identified. 11 
They describe the modest queen Vashti as granddaughter of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and accuse her of forbidding the temple in Jerusalem to 
be rebuilt. They incorporate pagan material which was later filtered 
out of the Hebrew version that achieved orthodoxy, for one of the 
Targums overtly recognized the planetary aspect of the hero and 
heroine, in recording that 'Mordecai was like the planet Venus 
shining among the planets, and like the dawn going forth in the 
morning,' 12 as well as naming the key month of Tebet in which Esther 
appeared to the king. The astronomical simile suggests a version in 



8 See L. Grabbe, 'Josephus and the Judean Restoration', Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture 106 (1987), 231^6, esp. 241. 

9 Jobes, Alpha-Text, 125. 

10 B. Grossfeld, The Two Targums of Esther, Aramaic Bible (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1991), xviii. 21. 

11 Grossfeld, Two Targums, 85 n. 19. 

12 Ibid. 195 for Targum Sheni; cf. 42-3 n. 17 for the Targum Rishon. 
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which the Assyrian cultic calendar with its celestial aspect was still 
recognized; nevertheless the chief characters Mordecai, Esther, and 
Haman are represented as mortals. The Targums both mention the 
Shekhinah, a reference to the divine being which is not found in the 
Hebrew book of Esther. Targum Rishon gives the name of Haman's 
father-in-law as Tattenai, a man famous as Persian satrap of Syria and 
Palestine around 516 bc. 13 This may imply the existence either of a 
version already available in Hebrew or Aramaic from this time, or of 
a much later Hebrew version which had inserted a name taken from 
Ezra 5: 3 and 6: 6, 13 in order to give added plausibility to an 
Achaemenid setting, and to link the story with the past history of 
the Jews. A change that must have occurred when Esther was turned 
into a Hebrew heroine was the elimination of many dates by month 
and day that made explicit the cultic calendar based on schematic 
risings of Venus for each month of the year. But the surreptitious 
retention of a few vestiges, and the emphatic naming of Tebet as the 
month in which the king met Esther, reveal that the elimination was 
made with reluctance, and incompletely. 

The planetary interpretation of the story of Bahya ben Asher in 
13th century Saragossa, in which Mordecai- Jupiter and Esther- Venus 
combat Ahasuerus-Saturn and Haman-Mars, 14 has overtones of the 
cosmic battle in the Epic of Creation as well as the astronomical 
interpretation of events that is manifest in the Cultic Commentaries, 
and may be linked directly or indirectly to the Assyrian myth, 15 
though the huge gap in time and place makes an independent 
interpretation from later society possible. 

Since from the Late Bronze Age onwards Ishtar-of-Nineveh had 
been worshipped in a separate temple in Babylon dedicated entirely 
to her, 16 it is possible that some Babylonian influence on the story 
overlay the previous, Assyrian story. That might account for the 
emphasis on Mordecai in 2 Maccabees, in referring to Purim not 

13 M. Stolper, 'The Governor of Babylon and Across-the-River', Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies 48 (1989), 283-305, esp. 289-91. 

14 B. Walfish, Esther in Mediaeval Garb: Jewish Interpretation of the Book of Esther 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993), 58. 

15 cf. A. Silverstein, 'The Book of Esther and the Enuma Elish', Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies 69 (2006), 209-23. 

16 See A. R. George, Babylonian Topographical Texts (Leuven: Peeters, 1992), 61 
line 32; 70 line 101; comments, 324. 
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by that name but as 'the day of Mordecai', and the long passages in 
the Hebrew book of Esther in which Esther is not mentioned. The 
Assyrian word puru 'lot' may have continued to be used in Babylon 
for the specific rituals associated with her cult; but no explanation of 
the word would have been needed until later. 

A switch from one setting to another, such as an Assyrian to a 
Babylonian or a Persian background, has already been explained as a 
characteristic of wisdom literature and some court narratives. The 
phenomenon helps to explain, for instance, why Nebuchadnezzar II 
was confused with Sennacherib in later writings, notably in the book 
of Judith as well as in early Islamic histories. 17 The reason is not 
simply that both attacked Jerusalem, but that certain stories became 
parables for behaviour at court, and were updated to fit into the 
society of new courts and kings. This type of narrative served a 
purpose only in the great courts of emperors, and would have had 
no rationale in the democracy of Athens or in Judaism after the 
monarchies of Israel and Judah came to an end. The story became 
an archetype, applicable to changed circumstances. Once plain evi- 
dence of the Assyrian background had vanished, it would have been 
difficult for later audiences to disentangle the genuine historical 
background of the original story from the updated version. The 
updating was not concerned with historical veracity: that was not 
the purpose of the text. 

One might suppose that the story of Esther began as an oral 
tradition which was eventually converted into written text in the 
Achaemenid period. But that would not account for the preservation 
of the archaic words, phrases, and caiques that characterize the 
Hebrew text. Nor does a supposed oral tradition fit the courtly 
setting, the didactic purpose and the long ancestry of the wisdom 
genre in Mesopotamia. In particular, the cuneiform wisdom texts 
incorporate acrostics 18 and play upon cuneiform signs as well as 
words and syllables; these are features of a scholarly, written trad- 
ition. Occasionally scholars have tried to dismiss the idea that court 

17 R. G. Khoury, 'Babylon in der altesten Version fiber die Geschichte der Prophe- 
ten im Islam', in G. Mauer and U. Magen (eds.), Ad bene et fideliter seminandum, 
Festschrift for K.-H. Deller, Alter Orient und Altes Testament 220 (Minister: Ugarit- 
Verlag, 1988), 125-44. 

18 W. M. Soil, 'Babylonian and Biblical Acrostics', Biblica 69 (1988), 305-23. 
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narratives arose during the historical period in which they were set, 
preferring a later date of composition that harks back to an earlier 
time, to inject the spurious authority of a past age. Although this may 
be the case for some other pieces of literature, in the case of Esther- 
type narratives the attempt was partly based on the wrong belief that 
Aramaic literature in general had its starting-point in the Achae- 
menid period. Now that an eighth-century date for extant Aramaic 
literature is certain, together with the ease of alphabetic writing that 
eventually caused complex cuneiform to die out, the picture has 
changed. 

Obviously the original chronology of events became masked or 
garbled; but ancient readers and writers in the Near East were not 
obsessed with exact dating in the way that modern scholars are. 
Before the days when individual authorship became public know- 
ledge and creative genius was credited to named men and women, 
divine inspiration was acknowledged to lie at the heart of literature. 
Under the patronage of palace and temple, skilled experts composed, 
not hesitating to adapt older compositions. Indeed, by adapting they 
gave new writings the authority of ages past, when divine sages had 
come to earth in order to transmit their genius to mortals. A par- 
ticular example from a well-established type of text was appropriate 
for a specific occasion in the first instance; later occasions required 
updated versions. 

In such a milieu there was no requirement to eliminate anachron- 
isms. Rigorous updating would eliminate precisely those features 
from which the new version acquired authenticity. In particular the 
names of the main characters must either stay the same, or, if the 
story was now put into a different language, they must be translated 
literally, to be almost equally recognizable. 19 Other characters, how- 
ever, could be added from current events, to give immediacy to the 
new setting. Eventually it became necessary to explain what the word 
pur meant, but the original word carried authority, and had to be 
retained rather than simply replaced. Had the Hebrew book of Esther 
been composed originally in the reign of Xerxes or an Artaxerxes 
(one of the three kings who bore this name), its author would not 



19 J. Krecher and H.-P. Muller, 'Vergangenheitsinteresse in Mesopotamien und 
Israel', Saeculum 26 (1975), 13-44, esp. 33. 
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have inserted incoherent bits of calendar or spasmodic anachronisms 
such as Assyrian vocabulary and customs. 

In giving the name Ahasuerus/Xerxes the Hebrew text implied a 
background in the early fifth century. Since no deportations from 
Israel or Judah took place in the reign of Ashurbanipal, Nebuchad- 
nezzar's deportation was the only possibility open to the writer of the 
revision that linked the fate of Jewish deportees to that time. Perhaps 
at the same time or later, the epithet Agagite' was added to Haman in 
order to associate him with enemies of the Jews in Old Testament 
tradition, and the features which echo parts of narrative from the 
Exodus story may also have been incorporated then. 20 Once the king 
of Susa had been named as an ostensibly Achaemenid king, a certain 
degree of verisimilitude could be added by inserting Elamite names 
for Hainan's father and for the princely advisers and the eunuchs, 
taken from current officials at the Persian court, 21 and so verifiable 
now from the Persepolis Fortification Tablets. 22 They may be related 
to the Elamite version, no longer extant, to which the Babylonian 
Talmud refers. Persian words were added to the text alongside their 
Aramaic counterparts, such as 'satrap' alongside 'pahat (governor)'; 
like the explanation added to pur, it seems as if it was important to 
retain the earlier word while adding the Persian one as a gloss. Some 
new elements were added, such as the custom of fasting, which is 
apparently unknown in ancient Mesopotamia. But the time-span for 
Mordecai and Esther was so stretched by the change of setting that 
they already had lives of supernatural length. 

Comparisons can be made with the Tale of Ahiqar as it was 
modified for different versions. As we have seen, the original tale 
evolved from actual, historical events in the reigns of Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon, and Ashurbanipal. The Mesopotamians in later trad- 
ition regarded him as a westerner, an Aramaic-speaking Syrian, 
Ahlamu, not as a Jew. But the book of Tobit, in naming Ahiqar as 



20 See e.g. G. Gerleman, Esther, Biblischer Kommentar, Altes Testament (Neu- 
kirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, (1973), 17-20. 

21 E. M. Yamauchi, 'Mordecai, the Persepolis Tablets, and the Susa Excavations', 
Vetus Testamentum 42 (1992), 272-4; R. Zadok, 'On the Historical Background of the 
Book of Esther', Biblische Notizen, 24 (1984), 18-23. 

22 The Persepolis Fortification Tablets, found in 1933-4, are administrative 
records written in Elamite c.509-494 bc, in the reign of Darius I. 
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a relative of Tobit whose Jewish observances were impeccable, has 
adapted Ahiqar to a Judaic milieu, 23 and turned him from an Assyr- 
ian into a Jew, comparable to the way in which Mordecai and Esther 
were Judaized by the link which attributed their deportation to the 
exile of Jehoiachin. Also, in the short Greek version of the book of 
Tobit, Haman's name replaces that of Nadin, the perfidious nephew 
of Ahiqar, to make a connection with the story of Esther. 24 An 
Ethiopic version of Ahiqar, only recently discovered, shows that 
there was a rewriting which set the story in the Persian court, 
although the name of the Persian king is not given. 25 The name of 
Ahiqar is only slightly modified to Hiqar. In a Greek retelling the 
name and status of the hero are entirely changed, to the wise slave 
Aesop, 26 and the action is set in the court of Lykurgos or Lykeros (a 
non-historical king of Babylon) and of Croesus king of Lydia, his- 
torically attested in the seventh century bc. 27 In a version recently 
recognized in Boccaccio's Decameron, book 10, the envious prince's 
name has become Persian, as Mitridanes; the wise, wronged man has 
acquired the villain's name Natan, and the tale is set in Cathay, 
China. 28 In the Arabian Nights, on the other hand, the hero Ahiqar 's 
original name is still recognizable in Arabic as the vizier Haykar, 
although the setting has changed once again, this time to the court of 
the Abbasid caliph in Baghdad. There are also Syriac and Armenian 
versions of the Tale of Ahiqar, and fragments written in demotic 
Egyptian script have been identified. 29 

Similar comparisons can be made with the book of Judith, which is 
set in a time when 'Nebuchadnezzar' was king, and the Assyrian army 

23 L. M. Wills, The Jewish Novel in the Ancient World (Ithaca, NY: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1995), 78. 

24 J. A. Fitzmyer, Tobit (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003), 333. 

25 R. Schneider, 'L'Histoire d' Ahiqar en ethiopien', Annales d'ethiopie 11 (1978), 
141-52. 

26 For the name perhaps cf. K. Radner et al., Prosopography of the Neo-Assyrian 
Empire (Helsinki: Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 1998), ii/1, s.v. Ba'al-yasupu. 

27 B. E. Perry, Studies in the Text History of the Life and Fables of Aesop (Haverford, 
Pa.: American Philological Association, 1936), esp. 32. 

28 F. M. Fales, Ahiqar e Boccaccio', in E. Acquaro (ed.), Alle soglie della classicita il 
Mediterraneo tra tradizione e innovazione, Studi in onore di Sabatino Moscati 
(Pisa-Rome: Istituti editoriali e poligrafici internazionali, 1996), 147-67. 

29 M. Kiichler, Friihjudische Weisheitstraditionen, Orbis Biblica et Orientalis 
(Fribourg: Universitatsverlag, 1979), 319-413. 
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attacked Jerusalem. Since Jerusalem did not fall to the enemy on this 
occasion, the tale presumably refers to the time of Hezekiah when 
Sennacherib threatened Jerusalem but did not capture it, although 
the name of Nebuchadnezzar has been substituted for Sennacherib. 
This confusion shows once again how perfunctory was the effort to 
introduce a particular historical setting. One purpose served by the 
story is to explain why Jerusalem was saved, a salvation relevant to 
Sennacherib's campaign of 701 bc, but certainly not to Nebuchad- 
nezzar's destruction of 587. Although a historical core is dubious for 
this narrative, Nebuchadnezzar is called king of the Assyrians, not the 
Babylonians, and he is said to rule in Nineveh. The name of the 
general Holofernes, however, comes from the Persian period: he was 
a commander who served under Artaxerxes III (358-338 bc). This 
story alludes to three different historical periods, beginning in the 
seventh century bc with Nineveh and Assyria, then including Nebu- 
chadnezzar II who ruled a century later, and then, with a late 
insertion, referring to a time two centuries after that. 

The book of Tobit is set in a pseudo-historical background which 
begins with the well-attested deportation of Israelites from Samaria 
in the time of Shalmaneser V, around 722 bc. It refers to Sennacherib 
and Esarhaddon too, kings all correctly named and in the 
proper sequence; nevertheless, its confusions over the geography of 
Assyria and Media make a Palestinian origin also possible. 30 In a 
version found at Qumran it contains the Akkadian loanword niptan- 
naya. 31 There is no reason to think that Tobit was anyone other than 
an Israelite deportee in origin, and his travels in Media fit the setting 
of the late eighth century, when Sargon II established trading stations 
in the towns of Media. Yet in the ending of the biblical version his son 
Tobias, who was born before Tobit went into exile, lived to see the 
capture of Nineveh by the Medes and Babylonians in 612 bc, aged at 
least 110. A perfunctory updating of the story has resulted in a 
ludicrous chronology. The insertion of the demon Asmodaeus, 
whose name is reliably interpreted as Persian, seems unnecessary 

30 Fitzmyer, Tobit, 25 and 54-5. 

31 E. Schiirer, 'The Story of Ahiqar', in G. Vermes, F. Millar, and M. Goodman 
(eds.), History of the Jewish People (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1986), iii/1. 224; 
J. A. Fitzmyer, 'The Aramaic and Hebrew Fragments of Tobit from Qumran Cave 4', 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 57 (1995), 655-75. 
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for the main story, and is probably an addition made in the 
Achaemenid period or later. A Greek version of Tobit changed a 
third-person narrative into a first-person narrative. 

Egyptian tradition affords a good example of updating in The 
Cambyses Romance, a piece of literature extant in Coptic in which 
the name of Nebuchadnezzar II is found instead of Cambyses at one 
point. 32 This shows that a perfunctory rewriting in an Egyptian 
milieu had made no attempt to give a credible chronology. 

A character may be picked out of a composition as a stereotype, 
and transferred to an entirely different story. Such is the case of 
Haman: as an archetype for a treacherous person, he could replace 
Nadin as the wicked nephew of Ahiqar; and in Islamic literature his 
name is that of the villain in a story about the Pharaoh which has no 
other connection with the story of Esther. 33 

I have selected some of the changes that took place in the stories of 
Esther, Ahiqar, and Tobit, including shifts of historical period, and 
occasionally suggested the environment that made the shift desirable. 
By contrast, the hero or heroine is unchanging, and leads a life of 
supernatural length. Throughout the various reigns and dynasties, a 
miraculous lifespan must inevitably be attributed to the hero, who 
must pop up anew in each period, evergreen, perpetually young. The 
Epic of Atrahasis shows the tradition that allows such a superhuman 
life: the archetypal wise man Atra-hasis, whose name means 'Espe- 
cially Wise', lived through three catastrophes which occurred at 600- 
year intervals, making him phenomenally old even before he is 
granted eternal life as a result of surviving the Flood. He is a 
paradigm for Mordecai, Esther, Tobit, and Ahiqar reappearing at 
different times and in different national or linguistic contexts. Ahi- 
qar, like Atra-hasis, had the status of a sage, and Marduk too had the 
status of a sage. We can deduce that one purpose of this type of 
literature was to acknowledge the sage-like status of the main char- 
acter. In the case of the Hebrew book of Esther, it is both Esther and 
Mordecai who fill that role. 



32 C. D. G. Muller, 'The Cambyses Romance', in The Coptic Encyclopaedia (New 
York: Macmillan, 1991), 2060-1. I am grateful to Robert Simpson for drawing my 
attention to this text. 

33 A. Silverstein, 'Haman: From Tahiliyya to Islam', Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and 
Islam (forthcoming). 
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Now we turn from the various chronological and historical set- 
tings to possible indications that Purim was a Samaritan festival and 
the Hebrew book of Esther took shape among a branch of Samaritans 
who lived in Assyria from 721 bc onwards. 

Samaritan Chronicle II, also known as Sefer ha-Yomim, is known 
only from a late copy or version, but has been shown at the least to be 
independent of the Septuagint. 34 It records in Hebrew that the 
Samaritan books including the Torah (Book of the Law) were taken 
to Nineveh. 35 According to the placing of that passage, a date during 
the reign of Hezekiah is implied for the later understanding of the 
event, so the time either of Sargon II or of Sennacherib. The Samar- 
itan text does not give further explanation, but if a parallel is cor- 
rectly drawn with Mesopotamian practice, it may be supposed that 
the Assyrians took the literature as a trophy of conquest, also as a sign 
that they valued it. A particular example of an apparently similar 
practice occurred when Tukulti-Ninurta I sacked Babylon in the 
thirteenth century bc, recording in a broken passage of the Epic of 
Tukulti-Ninurta that he carried off, 'Treasure . . . tablets . . . scribal 
lore . . . exorcistic texts . . . prayers to appease the gods . . . divination 
texts . . . medical texts . . . the lists of his ancestors . . . ' 36 Ashurbanipal 
acted similarly after capturing Babylon, sending out scribes to copy 
tablets in Babylonian libraries and bring them back to Nineveh, 
intending not to destroy them, but to enhance the king's reputation 
as a civilized, educated man who collected the best that the world had 
to offer. 37 If parallels are rightly drawn from these Assyrian records, 
and are applicable to the information given in the Samaritan Chron- 
icle II, Sargon II would have had a high regard for Samaritan writings 
and an interest in studying them. It is noticeable that the Samaritan 
Chronicle His free of the anti-Assyrian polemic that pervades some of 
the historical books of the Old Testament. 

The statement in 2 Kings 17: 27-8 that Sargon allowed a priest 
back to conduct worship in Bethel may also show that Sargon was 
sympathetic to the Samaritans' religion, but it is puzzling that Bethel 

34 J. Macdonald, The Samaritan Chronicle No. II (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1969), 36. 

35 Ibid. 89 (Hebrew), 185-6 (English). 

36 B. Foster, From Distant Days (Bethesda, Md.: CDL Press, 1995), 194, lines 352-9. 

37 G. Frame and A. R. George, 'The Royal Libraries of Nineveh: New Evidence for 
King Ashurbanipal's Tablet Collecting', Iraq 67 (2005), 265-84, esp. 283. 
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is named, if it is located on the border with Judah. However, a 
solution may be proposed. Since the Samaritan Chronicle II always 
gives 'Mount Gerizim Bethel' as the name of its most holy place, it is 
preferable to suppose that the name Bethel, literally 'house of god', 
has the same use in 2 Kings 17: 27-8 as in the Samaritan Chronicle II, 
because it makes sense for Sargon to have sent a priest back to the 
most holy place. 38 If this identification of Bethel is correct, it indi- 
cates that Sargon approved of the Samaritan religion and encouraged 
its continuation at Mt. Gerizim after the sack of Samaria. 

Therefore some Israelites deported after the fall of Samaria can be 
regarded as a subset of Samaritans who remained behind in the 
Assyrian province of Samaria, and were able to continue their reli- 
gious observances as deportees. It is also worth mentioning that the 
casting of lots plays a big part in the foundation of the Samaritan 
religious movement, ostensibly in the time of Joshua, for not only are 
the different tribes allocated their land by lot, but also the first king is 
chosen by lot, just as happened with the eponym officials of As- 
syria. 39 The Hebrew word used in the Samaritan Chronicle II (as well 
as in the Old Testament) is goral, the word which is used in Esther to 
explain the word pur. 

Possible support for the suggestion that unorthodox Samaritans 
continued to practise their religion in Assyria with royal approval 
comes from the names given in Greek instead of Purim: Phourdaia in 
the Septuagint A-text, Phrourai in the B-text, Phrouraioi in Josephus, 
none of them Greek transcriptions of the word Purim. The word in 
Samaritan Hebrew for a follower of the Samaritan faith, samerim, 
actually means 'keepers' (of the Torah), not a person from the city of 
Samaria. 40 The Greek word phrourai means 'watches', and phrouraioi 
could be translated as 'watchers'. The selection of that word gives a 
phonetic approximation to pur, the word used in the Hebrew 
story, the plural form of which gives its name to the festival. If 
this is a correct understanding of the Greek name for the festival, 
it gives a link between the festival of Purim and the Samaritans. 

38 This identification may explain difficulties in some Old Testament passages; see 
Anchor Bible Dictionary s.v. Bethel, in particular in Judges 1: 22 and Amos 5: 6. 

39 Macdonald, Samaritan Chronicle II, 99. 

40 See R. J. Coggins, Samaritans and Jews (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975), 
8-11. 
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The Samaritans in Palestine seem to have celebrated the festival of 
Purim, but apparently interpreted the name Purim to mean 'Rejoi- 
cings'; and they settled on the month Shabat, not Addar, for its place 
in the cultic calendar. 41 These two features exclude the Hebrew book 
of Esther from an orthodox Samaritan origin, and encourage the 
suggestion that it belongs with unorthodox Israelites who lived for 
many centuries in Assyria. 

Given the antipathy that existed in Josephus' time between Ju- 
daeans in Jerusalem who maintained that their own temple was the 
only right place of worship, and the Samaritans who had rebuilt their 
temple on Mt. Gerizim in the latter part of the fourth century bc, at 
the very time when the Jerusalem temple was rebuilt with its claim to 
exclusivity, it would not be surprising if Josephus and the Septuagint 
translators knew that the Purim festival came from an Assyrian 
branch of Samaritans. The surprise is that it was ever accepted in 
Jerusalem, and especially that Josephus was prepared to acknowledge 
it. One may suggest that there was rivalry between the orthodox 
Samaritans and the orthodox Judaeans of Jerusalem to claim the 
loyalty of the Assyrian diaspora. An explanation can be suggested, 
arising from the life of Izates. 

It may be significant that Josephus recounts both the story of 
Esther and episodes from the life of Izates, at the turn of the Christian 
era, two tales of particular relevance to his own experiences in 
Jerusalem, whither the visit of Helena, queen of Adiabene, would 
have taken place while he was still a young boy. It is surely an 
oversimplification to suggest that Helena, who converted to Judaism 
in Assyria, adopted a Samaritan branch of the faith, whereas her son 
Izates, who converted in Babylonia, before he became king and 
without telling his mother until later, adopted a Judaean version of 
the faith. But Josephus makes a point of telling us where each 
conversion took place, as if the point was significant. The division 
might reflect the fact that Israelites deported to Assyria came mainly 
from the northern kingdom of Israel, centred on Samaria and She- 
chem, whereas those deported to Babylonia came later, from the 
southern kingdom of Judah, centred on Jerusalem. 



41 Ibid. 137. 
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A detail in Josephus' account has particular significance for the 
recognition of Samaritans in Assyria. When the question arose as to 
whether Izates should undergo the dangerous rite of adult circumci- 
sion, Eleazar was summoned, a Jew 'of great knowledge in the Mosaic 
institutions', an expert from Galilee (in the Israelite/Samaritan north) 
rather than from Jerusalem (in the orthodox, Judaean south). Since 
the name Eleazar is that of Aaron's son and successor to the Samar- 
itan priesthood, and since the area from which he came was popu- 
lated with many Samaritans, it would probably have been clear to 
Josephus' audience that a Samaritan rather than a Judaean was 
consulted. In spite of this preference for the northern tradition, 
Josephus records that Helena visited Jerusalem, bringing aid to a 
famine-stricken city, and Izates organized further aid from Egypt and 
Cyprus. This act of generosity may have helped to heal the schism, at 
least temporarily, between Judaeans in Jerusalem and Samaritans to 
the North, if that schism also affected the Assyrian branch of Samar- 
itans, and may help to explain why Helena and Izates were both 
buried in Jerusalem. It may have been a problem for Helena and 
Izates (if Josephus tells the truth) that Izates was the product of incest 
which is strictly forbidden in the Samaritan Chronicle II 42 and may 
initially have made their conversion an outrage, unpopular among 
their own people, as Josephus relates. 43 

One corollary of these findings is that Arbela, and perhaps also 
Nineveh, had presumably become centres for unorthodox Samaritan 
communities which persisted for at least eight hundred years. The 
name of Arbela is also found for a city of the Roman period in 
Galilee, possibly reflecting the importance of its sister city east of 
the Tigris for the Samaritans at home and abroad. Causes of longev- 
ity for Samaritan communities in northern Mesopotamia can be 
deduced from what is now known about eighth-century deport- 
ations. Such a huge number of people, 40,810, all taken from the 
northern kingdom of Israel between c.733 and 721 bc, all from 
leading families resettled in Assyria with wives and children, meant 
that it was possible to maintain religious observances within the 
family and to find wives for sons from among the same people. 



42 Macdonald, Samaritan Chronicle II, 139. 

43 Cf. the remarks about the sacred marriage ceremony in Ch. 6. 
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In the book of Tobit the arranged marriage of Tobit's son to a cousin's 
daughter in another city exemplifies both the business network and 
the weddings within the clan that made it attractive for the descend- 
ants of the original deportees to remain in the country, assimilating 
some Assyrian influences, acquiring wealth, and having no particular 
desire to return to the land of their fathers, but keeping many of their 
original observances. 

Another possible centre for an Assyrian-Samaritan community is 
Harran. At the time when the Second Temple was rebuilt in Jerusa- 
lem, it was a man from Harran, 44 Sanballat, who galvanized the 
Israelites of the north to rebuild their ancestral shrine on Mt. Ger- 
izim, in his role as Persian-appointed governor of the province of 
Samaria. Harran had been such a prestigious city during the late 
Assyrian empire that it was taken over as the royal residence of the 
Assyrian king for the last few years of the empire, and later was home 
to the pious mother of the Babylonian king Nabonidus. It lies only 
90 km from Guzana, where Israelite names have been found on 
administrative records in cuneiform, and is directly linked to it by 
the royal road. 45 Sanballat gave his sons Shelemiah and Delaiah both 
Yahwistic names, and it was the latter who was invited in 408 bc to 
help sponsor the rebuilding of the temple to Yau (Yahweh) at Ele- 
phantine. 46 Presumably, therefore, Sanballat was thoroughly sympa- 
thetic to the Samaritan faith, although he tried to foster good 
relations with Jerusalem by marrying his daughter to a high priest 
there. This gives a possible time when a version of the Hebrew book 
of Esther might have become acceptable in Jerusalem, long before the 
translators for the Septuagint were put under pressure to use a less 
overtly pagan version of the story. 

The Hebrew book of Esther was presumably known to Izates for 
whose people the vestiges of Assyrian rites must have helped to 
bridge the gap between Mesopotamian paganism and their branch 
of the Samaritan faith. The fact that a version of the story was already 
acceptable more than a century before the reign of Izates (when the 
Septuagint translations were made) suggests that the unorthodox 

44 Edelman, Origins of the 'Second' Temple, 38, also giving other suggestions. 

45 See S. Parpola and M. Porter, The Helsinki Atlas of the Near East in the Neo- 
Assyrian Period (Casco Bay, Me.: Assyriological Institute, 2001), pi. 26. 

46 Edelman, Origins of the 'Second' Temple, 58-9. 
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Israelites of Assyria were influential long before the conversion of 
Helena and Izates, and that the conversion of the queen and her 
son took place against a background of considerable strength in 
their form of the faith. The Assyrian vestiges of religion and vocabu- 
lary in the canonical Hebrew version indicate that Izates, like his 
predecessors, succeeded in retaining those vestiges, at the expense of 
the 'improved' versions, despite attempts by the translators of the 
Greek A-text in particular, and Josephus, to divest the story of its 
pagan features in order to mollify the hostility of Jews in Jerusalem, 
and perhaps to encourage more conversion to Judaism in the Assyr- 
ian lands of Adiabene. Izates' contributions in alleviating famine in 
Jerusalem, recorded by Josephus, suggest that financial contributions 
also played a part in the relationship. 

Readers of the Hebrew book of Esther as a text authenticating their 
festival of Purim may initially have understood that their celebration 
had come from a non-Jewish practice, just as many of the agrarian 
festivals, originally widespread, were attached to tales of ancient 
Hebrews in order to Judaize the celebrations; but the passage of 
time allowed them to accept it as an entirely Jewish festival. 

Esther-type narratives have been found among Aramaic text frag- 
ments from Cave 4 at Qumran, dated late in the first millennium; 47 
in one of the fragments Assyria is mentioned. But neither the Hebrew 
book nor an Aramaic version have been found at Qumran, and this 
can be explained if the Hebrew book originated in a branch of 
Samaritans living in Assyria whose religious syncretism would have 
been anathema to the zealots of the Dead Sea community. Such a 
background would also explain why Jerusalem is never mentioned, 
not even in the Septuagint versions which added so much to make 
the text palatable in Palestine. 

The transformation of the deities Marduk and Ishtar into the 
mortals Mordecai and Esther has no parallels in other court narra- 
tives. But the wall-painting from the synagogue at Dura Europus, 
which lies on the Middle Euphrates in Syria, shows Mordecai seated 
on a throne like a god, with Esther seated above him, also on a 
throne, wearing a crenellated crown which, at the time when the 



47 S. White Crawford, 'Has Esther been found at Qumran?' Revue de Qumran 17 
(1996), 307-25. 
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Fig. 9.1. Wall-painting, scene from Esther, from the synagogue at Dura 
Europos. 



painting was made, would have identified her as a goddess who was 
protector of the city and represented its fortunes, in the third century 
ad. This suggests that a Mesopotamian understanding of the story 
persisted into the Roman period alongside a Hebrew version in 
which the main characters were mortals, even though the architec- 
tural setting of the picture, in a synagogue, is clearly Jewish. The 
continuing cult of Ishtar at Hatra, Ashur, and Arbela at that time 
helps to account for the blend of traditions. Dura Europus had a long 
history before the Roman period. It was known as Damara in the 
Bronze Age, and lies about 150 km south of Dur-Katlimmu, resi- 
dence of the Assyrian crown prince and of Israelite deportees, a town 
that took on new life in the Roman period under its Aramaic name 
Magdalu. 48 Dura Europus and Magdalu were directly connected by a 
main road, but the former probably lay just outside the border of 
Adiabene in Izates' day, if the Euphrates river served as the south- 
western boundary of his kingdom. 

This study has shown how important and lasting an influence was 
exerted by the great deeds of late Assyrian emperors on various of 



48 H. Kiihne, Magdalu/Magdala: Tall Seh Hamad von der postassyrischen Zeit bis 
zur r'dmischen Kaiserzeit (Berlin: HANE, 2005), 337-8. 
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their subjects: Israelite, Judahite, and Egyptian. It has described how 
exceptional were the deeds and actions of the time, and how cre- 
atively they were recorded, reworked, and transformed in subsequent 
centuries. Interaction between Assyrian, Egyptian, Jewish, and Greek 
literature shows that language alone is not a mark of ethnic and 
literary characteristics. By the seventh century bc cosmopolitan 
cities, widespread travel, and royal marriages, crossing the boundar- 
ies of race and language, contributed to many strands of influence. 
Some of them can be traced across great empires of which the first 
was built by Assyria. 
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Glossary 



akitu-festival 



Akkadian 



Aramaic 



Caique 

Colophon 
Demotic 

Elamite 



Genre 



Celebration in honour of the main deity of a city, lasting 
several days, held for Bel-Marduk at the beginning of the 
Spring New Year in Babylon, but with other timings and 
other deities in other cities. 

The Semitic language of the Babylonians and Assyrians in 
Mesopotamia, written in cuneiform script, usually on clay 
or stone. Babylonian describes the southern dialects of Ak- 
kadian; Assyrian describes the northern dialects of Akka- 
dian, used mainly for letters and administrative records, but 
standard Babylonian was used for many Assyrian literary 
compositions. 

The Semitic language of the Aramaeans written in alpha- 
betic script from the ninth century onwards, and adopted as 
the lingua franca of the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and 
later empires. It was usually written on papyrus or parch- 
ment. 

A loan-translation of an idiomatic phrase which imitates the 
structure of another language but uses native words, e.g. 
German Halbinsel and French presque isle imitating Latin 
peninsula; and the Italian dessert tiramisu imitating English 
'pick-me-up'. 

Brief details of scribe, date, title, etc. found at the end of a 
literary cuneiform text. 

A vernacular, late stage of Egyptian language, and a linear 
script derived from Egyptian hieratic. The script was occa- 
sionally used to write Aramaic language. 
The language of the Elamites, whose western capital was 
Susa. It may be related to Dravidian, an Indian language. It 
was written in a modified cuneiform script. Achaemenid 
Persian records in Iran were written in Elamite; Cyrus the 
Great was probably an Elamite. 

A category of text such as the generic letter, list, chronicle, 
hymn. 
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Hebrew In this context, was the Semitic language of Israelites and 

Judaeans, written in Hebrew alphabetic script from the early 
first millennium bc. 

Hurrian The Caucasian language of eastern Anatolia, used in the 

Mittanian kingdom during the second millennium bc. 

Luwian An Indo-European language of the neo-Hittites written in 

Hittite hieroglyphs in the late second and early first millen- 
nium. 

Old Persian An Indo-Iranian language of the Achaemenid kings from 
Darius I onwards. He developed a modified cuneiform 
script in order to write it. It was not used for diplomacy or 
administration. 

Septuagint Translation into Greek of Old Testament books, supposedly 
made by 'Seventy' Palestinian Jewish translators in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (284-247 bc). 

Shekhinah A word mainly found in Jewish mysticism, referring to the 

Divine Presence. 

Talmud Collection of 'teaching' and interpretations etc. of Old Tes- 

tament text. The Babylonian Talmud was codified c. ad 400- 
500; the Palestinian/Jerusalem Talmud was codified c. ad 
408. 

Targums Aramaic versions of biblical books which may be either a 

'translation' or a paraphrase of an earlier Hebrew text. The 
two Targums to Esther, Targum Rishon (First) and Targum 
Sheni (Second), may be derived from an older Aramaic text, 
Targum Rabbati, which is not extant. 

Urartian The Caucasian language of the kingdom of Urartu centred 

around Lake Van in E. Turkey and the Araxes river valley in 
the Caucasus. It was written in a modified cuneiform script 
from the ninth to the seventh century bc. 
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Humban-haltash I, II and III 73 

Humban-nikash 77 

Humban-nimena 73 

Humban-undasa 32 

Human Storm-god 152 

Hymn to Ishtar-of-Nineveh 156 

Igigi 160 

Ik-Teshub 46 

Ila-kabkabu 61 

Iliad 11,31, 123 

Inaros 97 n.29, 122-23 

India 70, 125 

Indians 54, 124-25, see also Dravidian 

inherited sin 66 

Ionians 101 

Iran 70 

Iraq 1, 30 

Irnini 160 

Isaiah, book of 20, 87, 90, 93 

Ishhara 177 

Ishtahar 204 

Ishtar 1, 3-4, 6, 27, 44, 51, 53-54, 60, 
74-78, 82, 102, 114, 118, 124, 129, 
133, 137-162, 168, 172, 175, 193, 
195-96, 203-07, 224, 225 

Ishtar-of-Arbela 18, 38, 44, 51, 53, 74, 
78, 80, 118, 141, 146, 151, 199, 203, 
207 

Ishtar-of-Babylon 114, 140, 144-45, 
180 

Ishtar-of-Elam 74, see also Elamitu 

Ishtar-of-Nineveh 2, 6, 44, 52 n.38, 78, 
112, 114-18, 128, 137, 140, 161, 
175, 187-90, 195, 199, 200, 205, 
207, 209, 212 

Ishtar-of-the-Stars 138, 142, 156, 172 

Ishtar-of-Uruk 160, 180 

Ishtar-Nanay 203 
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Ishtar Temple Inscription 207 
Ishum 119 
Islamic 213, 218 
Israel 20, 85, 87, 186, 189, 222 
Israelite(s), passim, see also Samaritan 
Issar-bel 161, 203 

Izates of Adiabene 2, 59, 201-03, 202, 
205, 221-25 

Japheth 187 

Jeconiah 208 

Jehoiachin 216 

Jensen, P. 7 

Jeremiah, book of 126, 128, 144, 150, 

152, 189 
Jerusalem, passim 
Jester 2, 48, 112, 132, 133, 197, see also 

aluzinnu 
Jewish, passim 
Jew(s) 129, 132, 153, 184-85, 194, 

196, 197, 201, 204, 210, 212, 

215, 222, 224 
Jonah 55, 56 
Joah 92 

Joseph narratives 8 
Josephus 2, 59, 114, 134, 181, 192, 201, 

205,209-11,221-22,224 
Joshua 220 
Josiah 59 
Judah, passim 
Judaean(s), passim 
Judaean bodyguard 57, 58, 93 
Judaean language 92 
Judaism 2, 59, 168, 178, 185, 201, 205, 

221, 224 
Judith, book of 55, 135, 213, 216 
Jupiter (planet) 81, 114, 212 

Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta 137 

Khorsabad 25, see also Dur-Sharrukin 

Kilili 151, 151 

2 Kings 14, 37, 42, 56, 94, 219, 220 

King's Highway, see Royal Road 

Kingship 130-32, 198 

Kitchen, K. 7 

Kuhrt, A. 5 

Kusatikku (constellation) 157 

Kush 11, 28, 85, 122, 189, see also Nubia 

Kushites 90, 100, 123, see also Nubians 



Labat, R. 6 

Lachish 90, 91, 92, 93, 179 

Lahiru (La'ir) 35 n.73, 70, 199 

lament 56, 72 

lamentation(s) 56, 62, 63, 195 

lamentation priests 113, 120 n.23 

Laws of Hammurabi 30, 32 

letters to / from deities 127-29 

Levant, Levantine 87, 111, 135, 173, 208 

Libbali-sharrat 49, 49 

libraries, library 14 n.8, 62, 115, 201, 

219 
Libyan Pharaohs 85 
lion (constellation) 157 
Livingstone, A. 5 
lots 138, 145, 158-60, 159, 167-68, 190, 

195-96, 207, 220 
Love Lyrics 155, 161-62, 200 
loyalty oaths 28-30, 48 n.28, 58, 62, 65, 

67, 71, 75, 88, 93-94, 99, 177, 179 
Lucianic version 209, see also Septuagint 
Lucifer 20 

Lydia, Lydians 102, 103, 216 
Lykeros 216 
Lykurgos 216 

2 Maccabees 186, 212 
Macedon(ian) 211 
Magdalu 225, see also Dur-Katlimmu 
magic; magicians 27, 29, 47, 67, 81, 104, 

106, 124, 131, 138-9, 154-55, 177, 

see also witches; witchcraft 
Maltai 27, 117 
Mamitu 29, 94 
Manasseh 37, 39, 47, 94, 204 
Mankowski, P. 5 
map of world 101 
Maqlii "Oven" 29, 67, 68, 81 
Marduk, passim 12 
Marduka 170 
Mari 61, 128, 152, 177 
marriage alliance, royal / diplomatic 

marriage 15, 23, 45, 47, 62, 87, 94, 

181 
marriage (divine), see hasadanu 
marriage, incestuous 30 n.38 
Mars (planet) 119, 212 
mausoleum of Esther and Mordecai 3, 

14, 201-02 
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Medea 133 

Media 13-14, 48, 217 

Medians; Medes 47, 54, 66, 192, 199 

Median bodyguard 75 

Memphis 47, 49, 97-100, 103, 108, 155 

Menua 26 n.45 

mercenaries 1, 23, 45, 103, 126 

merchants 30 

Merodach-Baladan II 21, 21, 23, 

28, 50, 64 
Midas 11 
Mitridanes 216 
Mittanian 139 
Months 

Abu 29, 74, 81, 124, 143, 144, 145, 
191 

Addar 141, 143, 145, 186, 189, 190, 
191, 196, 208, 210, 221 

Arahsamna 143, 145, 191 

Ayyar 143, 145, 190, 191 

Dumuzi 19, 143, 145, 191 

Kislimu 143, 145, 191 

Nisan 33, 115, 143, 145, 146, 189, 
190, 191, 196 

Shebat, Shabat 113, 132, 143, 145, 
191,221 

Siman (Sivan) 143, 145, 190, 191 

Tashrit (Teshrit) 143, 145, 146, 191 

Tebet (Kanun) 77, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
148, 162, 167, 189, 190, 191, 203, 
210,211,212 

Ulul (Elul) 143, 144, 145, 191 
Montu-emhet 85, 86, 100, 108 
Moon-god 96, see also Sin 
Moore, CA. 7 
Mordecai, passim 
Muffs, Y. 6 
Mul.Apin 146 

Mullissu 53, 138, 145, 157, 161 
murex 173 
Mylitta 161 
Myth of Hedammu 154 

Nabonidus 42, 63-64, 66-67, 167, 198, 

223 
Nabopolassar 54, 120 
Nabu 44, 55, 63, 99, 101, 139, 149-50 
Nabu-shezibanni 101 
Nabu-shum-ishkun 40, 70-71, 126 



Nadin / Nadan 42, 216, 218 

Nanay 52 

Naphthali 185 

Naqia 33-35, 34, 37, 42-43, 47-49, 67, 

70, 84, 107-08, 124-25, 134-35, 

155, 181, 193,205 
Naram-Sin 30 
Nashur-Bel 19 
Natan 216, see also Nadin 
Naukratis 101, 123 
Nebuchadnezzar I 62, 63 
Nebuchadnezzar II 30, 59, 93, 128, 135, 

171, 191-92, 198,208,211,213, 

215-18 
Necho 49, 97, 99-100, 125 
Nehemiah, book of, 194, 197 
Nehemyah (rabbi) 204 
Nergal 40, 41, 149 
New Year 146, 158, 180 
New Year festival 32, 48, 72, 115, 196, 

200, see also akitu 
Nicolaus of Damascus 43 
Nile (river), passim 
Nile Delta 28, 85, 87, 94-95, 95, 99, 102, 

104, 122-23 see also Egypt, Lower 
Nimrod (constellation) 157 
Nimrud 3, 57, 61, 105, 109, 120-21, 

151, see also Calah 
Nineveh, passim see also Ishtar-of- 

Nineveh; Ninos; Ninua 
Nineveh, sack of, 76, 161-162, 166, 217 
Ninos 35, 55, 197 
Ninua 55 

Ninurta 37, 61, 127, 149, 156, 157, 168 
Nippur 56, 116, 156, 168 
Nitocris 35, 100, 108 
Noah 187 

North Palace 34, 55, 81-82, 104, 107 
Nubia 85, 102, 106, 110, 126, see also 

Kush 
Nubian(s) 11,28,45,49,84,87-88, 

90-91, 96, 99-100, 105-07, 107, 

122-23 see also Kushites 

oaths, see loyalty oaths 

obelisk 104 

Odyssey 11 

Old Persian (language) 1 1 1 

Omri 14 
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oracles, prophecy 38, 44, 53, 74, 80, 
93, 96-97, 108, 128, 139, 158, 
160, 196 

Ordeal of Marduk 5, 32, 78, 113, 115-16, 
175, 180, 194-95 

Orion 81, 157 

Osiris 109 

OsorkonlV 87 

Padi 90 

Pakrur / Paklul 99, 122-23 
Palestine, Palestinian, passim 
Palestinian canon 185 
Papyrus Amherst 63 
Parthian(s) 2, 54, 158, 161-62, 

198-201, 203 
Pasargadae 182 

Paturisu / Pathros 126, 144, 189, 208 
Pedechons 123-4 

Pedubastis (Putubishti) 122-23, 124 
Peeters, P. 5 
Pelusium 99 
perfume 137, 174 
Persepolis 125, 182, 189 
Persepolis Fortification Tablets 183, 215 
Persian king, people, period, rule, passim 
Persian words, names 166-184, 189, 

210,216-17 
Pharaoh 98-99, 101, 107, 122-24, 135, 

218 
Pharbaithos 123 
Philistia 12, 28, 88, 96 
Philistine(s) 29, 84-85, 87-88, 90, 

93-94, 97-98 
Phoenician (alphabet) 11 
Phoenician (cities) 45, 90, 98, 182 
Phoenician style 105 
Phrygian 11 
pictographic writing 98 
Pisopde 99, 123 
Piye (Nubian king) 85, 87 
placenta 177 
Pleiades 119 

Poem of the Righteous Sufferer 130 
Prayer to the gods of night 157 
prophecy, see oracles 
Protothyes 46 
Psammetichus I 49, 100-03, 103, 111, 

122-3 



Ptolemaic period, Ptolemies 55, 111, 

121, 123, 204 
Ptolemy I 204 
Purim festival, passim 

Qadesh 100 

Qingu 113, 150, 176 

queen(s), passim 

Qumran 6, 172, 217, 224, see also Dead 

Sea 

Rabbi Nehemya 204 

Rab-shakeh 92 

Ramses II 100 

red dragon (constellation) 27-28, 143, 

157 
Roman(s) 3, 28, 54-55, 158, 161, 201, 

222, 225 
Royal Road / King's Highway 86, 181, 

184, 199, 223 
Russell, J.R. 7 

Sabaean Arabs 1 1 

sacred marriage, see hasadanu 

sage(s) 20, 35-36, 40, 71, 95, 116, 218 

Sais, Sake 99, 122, 125 

Sam'al (Zincirli) 39, 88-89, 89, 96, 155 

Samaria 11-12, 14, 17, 56, 87, 93, 120, 

189,201,204 n.43, 211,217, 

220-21, 223 
Samaritan(s) 14, 201, 204, 206, 209, 

211,219,221-24 
Samaritan Chronicle II 14, 219-20, 222 
Samaritan Chronicles 93 
Samaritan Hebrew 220 
Samaritan priesthood 222 
Samaritan shrine 205 see also Gerizim 
Samarra 30 

Sammu-ramat 36, 109, 133, 155 
Sanatruq 201 
Sanballat 205, 223 
Sanda 27,28, 117 
Saragossa 212 
Sardanapalos 50, 54, 197 
Sardis 199 
Sargon II 12, 13, 14-15, 17-23, 27-28, 

43-44, 56, 64, 66, 86-88, 93, 131, 

145, 172, 182, 189, 201, 208, 217, 

219, 220 
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Sarpot 124-25,207 

Sassanian 202 

Satan 20 

Saturn 212 

Scorpion (constellation) 157 

Scyths 46 

seal of destinies 138 

Sealand 70 

Second Temple 205, 208, 210, 223 

Sefire 94 n.21 

Seh Hamad, see Dur Katlimmu 

Seleucid 54-56, 125, 166, 184, 198-99, 

203 
Semiramis 35-36, 42, 54, 108-09, 

124-25, 133-34, 197 
Sennacherib, passim 

Septuagint 102, 192, 209, 219-21, 223-24 
Shabako s.Piye 87 
Shalmaneser III 134, 159 
Shalmaneser V 12, 18, 93, 217 
Shamash (Sun-god) 33, 44, 53, 61 
Shamash-shum-ukin 48, 50, 50-51, 64, 

67-68, 70, 74, 78, 82, 140 
Shamshi-Adad V 127, 133-34 
Shapurll 203 
Sharbel 161, 203 
Sharezer 39, see also Sharru-usur 
Sharru-lu-dari 99 
Sharru-usur 36, 39, 46 
Shebna 92 

Shechem 204 n.43, 221 
Shekinah 212 
Shelemiah 223 
Shem 187 
Sheritrah 68, 127 
Sherua 20 n.24 
Sherua-eterat 50, 68, 127 
Sheshonk of Busiris 45 n.21 
Shubria 46-48, 123 
Sfturpu "Firewood" 29, 47 
Sibitti-gods 55, 113, 119-120, 139 
Sidon 45, 97, 140 
Sin (Moon-god) 44, 68, 160 
Sipa-zi-ana 81 
Sirius 143, 157 
Sippar 116 
Siwa oasis 108 
Smith, M. 7 
Soggin, A. 7 



South-West Palace 24, 34, 58, 81, 91, 93 

Storm-god 152, 154, see also Adad 

Strabo 55, 196 n.21 

substitute rituals 47, 155 

Sumerian 4, 56, 156-7 

Susa, passim 

Susanna 124 n.32 

symbolic act, theme 71, 73, 75-76, 98, 

104-06,113,155,174,177 
Syene (Aswan) 102, 110, 126 
Syria/Syrian(s) 12, 15, 26, 102, 110, 124, 

126, 131-32, 135, 170, 212, 224 
Syriac 161, 216 

Tabal 18 

Tablet of Destinies 138, 157, 159, 176, 

205 
Tacitus 55 
Taharqa 49, 90, 97-100, 104-05, 105, 

108, 155 
Tale of Ashurbanipal and Shamash- 
shum-ukin 68, 127, 183 
Tale ofAhiqar, see Ahiqar 
Talmud, see Babylonian Talmud 
Tammaritu 77 
Tanis 123, 124 
Tantamani 99, 100 

Targums to Esther 172, 208, 210, 211, 212 
Rishon 114, 179, 180,212 
Sheni 144 
Tarsus 27,27,28, 117 
Tashmetu-sharrat 23-24, 26, 33-34, 

43, 134 
Tattenai 212 
Teixidor, I. 6 
Tell Halaf, see Guzana 
Te-umman 51, 75, 77, 80 
Thebes (Egypt) 49, 52, 85, 99-100, 104, 

108, 126 
Thureau-Dangin, E 6 
Tiamat 149-150, 156 
Tiglath-Pileser III 12-13, 15, 28, 84-86, 

189, 208 
Til Barsip 79, 96 
Til Tuba 100 

Tobias son of Tobit 217,223 
Tobit (book) 6, 55, 92, 131, 185, 215, 

217-218, 223 
Tobit (character) 14, 131, 186, 216-18 
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tomb of Esther and Mordecai, see 

cenotaph 
Torah 219 
Transjordan 11, 97 
transvestites 153-6, 187 
Tukulti-Ninurta I 62, 64, 219 
Tyre 45, 47, 97 

Uaksatar 192 

Ugarit 131, 140, 187 

Umman-menanu 65 

Underworld 19, 29, 32, 80-81, 109, 155 

Ur 56 

Urartian(s) 18, 25, 40, 135, 152 

Urartu 13, 16-17, 40, 46, 57, 88 

Uruk 52, 118, 137, 148 n.45, 160, 180, 

199, 201 
Ushpiluliume of Kummuh 134 

Vashti 33, 132, 171, 192,211 

Venus (star, planet) 114, 138, 142-44, 

154, 157, 172, 175, 189-91, 204, 

207,211-12 
viceroys 23, 30, 34, 36, 61, 64-5, 73, 

116, 122, 159 
Vulgate 20 n.26, 177 



Wagner, M. 5 

wagon (constellation) 157-58, 

138 n.4 
Weissert, E. 6 
White Obelisk 161 
Wills, L.M. 8 n.32 
Winckler, H. 5, 7 

wisdom literature 130, 132, 197, 213 
witches, witchcraft 29-30, 79-80, see 

also magic, magicians 

Xenophon 197 
Xerxes 192, 214-15 

Yaba (-Banitu) 15-16, 86-87, 92, 181 

Yagid-Lim 61 

Yahali 159 

Yahweh (Yau) 58, 93-94, 128-29, 223 

Yahweh Sabaoth 87 

Yazdegerd I 202 

Zadok, R. 7 
Zarpanitu 65, 155 
Zimri-Lim 128 
Zincirli, see Sam'al 
Zoroastrian 7 
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Akkadian words and phrases 

akltu 45, 77, 141, 145-6, 148-9, 156, 
158, 168-9, 180, 190, 201, see also 
New Year festival 

allu 99 

aluzinnu 132 n.54, 
see also jester 

argamannu 173 

aspastu, aspastua 17 n.16 

assinnu 153-56 

basti 171 

birtu 171 

bltanu 171, 173 n.23 

husu 173 

egirtu 167, 178 

etamar qataya 174, 175 

gannatu 173 

gasisu 167, 179 

gisru 167 

gisfa/Zu 158, 180 

hadassatu 169 

hadassutu 169 

harranu 167 

hartibi 106 

hasistu 151 

haslsu 152 

hasadanu 146, 170 

/iflsarfu 169, 180 

/iflirfu 169 

Wffu 180 

/ifi/w 167 

isijw 167 

kakkaru 176 

kallatu 169 

kamanu 150, 177, 178 

kaman zizi 151 

fa'ft/i 172 

Mrfu 172 



kurgarru 148, 153, 154, 155, 156 

kusarikku 157 

fcwssi sarriitisu 175 

mandtu 176 

masmassu 113 

minltu 176 

MRQ 175 

mubassiru 167 

mugerru 167 

muraqqu 174 

mushussu, see red dragon 

nagiru 167, 210 

narkabtu 167 

NINDA GESTUG 151 n.56 

ninda ninattani 152 

pdhatu 178, 215 

piira 159, 167, 168, 213 

qadistu 170 

qibitsu sa la innennu 176 

qudsu 170 

rakkasu 178 

rafaw 178 

RQ' 174, 175 

rabfoii 167 

susanu 155 

s'bfu 167 

sabbitu 171 

id rese 178 

sarratu 26 n.46 

sipirtu 167 

takiltu 173 

takultu 22, 137 n.l 

faMu 158 

tamriqatu 174, 175 

titurru 167 

zaqipu 167, 179 

zfzw 151 n.52 



1 Some words are given in the form in which they were found in publications, 
which is the main reason for some inconsistencies of presentation. 
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Hebrew words and phrases 

argaman Yl?> 

blra 171 

bttan 171 

bus 173 

'es 180 

gannah, ginnath 173 

goral 167-68, 196, 220 

hadassah 169 

hedas 169 

iggeret 178 

kawwdnlm 150, 177 

keter 172 

kikkdr keseph 176 

kisse malkutho 175 

mamlaka 175 

manoth 176 

megillah 129, 183 

MRQ 174 

pa/iflf 178, 215 

par 167-68, 196, 215, 220 

rekesh 178 

sarisim 178 

se/er 178 

sosane 124 n.32 

samerim 220 



s'drfojf 171 
SMRYM 204 n.43 
Jwsflu 169 n.9 
tall 180 

tamriqehen 174 
tamruq 174, 175 
tekeleth 173 

Greek words 

bougaios 211 
phourdaia 220 
phrourai 220 
phrouraioi 220 
strategos 55 

Aramaic words 

te/j/fl 172 
niptannaya 217 
ZQYP' 179, 180 

Persian-derived words 

angaroi 210 
fravardigan 162 n.100 
paradeisos 173 
satrap 178, 199, 212, 215 



